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In  this  work  our  principal  aim  is  to  comprehend  under 
the  fundamental  principle  of  mechanism — conservation 
of  energy — all  the  laws  and  theories  concerning  nature. 
To  reach  to  this  positive  point  we  unite  and  rectify 
many  contradictory  ideas  at  present  scattered  through- 
out the  current  treatises  on  Metaphysics,  Philosophy, 
and  Cosmology,  and  on  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Biology. 

This  comprehensive  theory  we  call  "  physiologic," 
applying  this  qualification  in  its  original  and  etymological 
meaning — "discourse  of  nature," — and  with  the  same 
signification  we  have  employed  the  name  Universal 
Physiology,  in  order  to  denote  the  study  of  positive 
science  in  the  abstract  sense.  We  divide  Universal 
Physiology  into  General  and  Special,  subdividing  each 
■  into  Analytical  and  Synthetical.  Therefore  this  General 
Physiology  comprehends  two  parts  ;  the  first.  Analytical, 
rectifies  the  concept  of  matter,  and  of  all  general  terms 
referring  to  it,  such  as  substance,  force,  mass,  movement, 
ind  the  second.  Synthetical,  rectifies  the  generpl 
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ideas  of  the  different  aggregates  of  matter — bodies — in 
their  three  degrees  of  complexity :  inorganic,  organic, 
and  planetary.  The  work  on  "  Theory  •  of  Physics "  i 
(already  published),  and  that  on  Biology  (in  preparation) 
are  the  complements  of  this  "  General  Physiology,"  the 
three  composing  the  whole  "  Universal  Physiology ; "  , 
our  "  Theory  of  Physics  "  corresponding  to  the  Special 
Analytical  part,  and  "  Biology  "  to  the  Special  Synthetical 
part  of  our  "  Universal  Physiology." 

We  maintain  that  the  before-mentioned  principle  of 
mechanism  is  not  the  generating  cause  of  the  System, 
that  the  sole  true  agent  is  the  Creator,  whose  primordial 
effects  are  produced  solely  upon  living  matter,  and  that 
thus  the  potence  of  vitality  becomes  the  proximate 
cause  of  all  phenomena,  which,  consequently,  are  only 
changes  of  matter  uniformly  derived  by  simple  propa- 
gation of  movement.  This  affirmation,  which  is  justified 
in  this  work,  resolves  the  highest  problem  of  mental 
speculation  by  discovering  the  unity  of  all  objective 
knowledge,  for  as  the  universe  is  a  system,  a  theory  of 
its  activity  must  be  universal,  not  partial ;  and  if  a 
mutual  connection  does  indeed  exist  among  all  material 
changes,  our  reason,  logically  theorizing,  must  arrive 
at  unity. 

The  inquiry  into  the  Physiological  Theory  of  Cosmos 
must  carefully  follow  the  laws  of  thought,  and  the  rules 
of  a  severe  logic,  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes  to  which  the 
mind  is  so  predisposed,  that  all  writers  on  Physics  have^ 
fallen    into  them  by  setting  forth  contradictory  ideas. 
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and  by  denying  the  reality  of  some  existing  things  and 
forms  of  activity  without  any  other  reason  than  that 
they  cannot  be  weighed  or  touched,  when  all  we  know 
as  real  existences  are  necessarily  acquired,  not  by  the 
irreflexive  observation  of  the  senses,  but  under  the  guide 
of  reason — rational  experience.  For  such  a  purpose 
this  book  opens  with  an  "  Introduction,"  giving  the 
psychological  and  logical  data  necessary  to  develop  and 
understand  correctly  the  Physiological  Theory.  In 
addition,  the  work  closes  with  a  recapitulation  of  our 
principal  conclusions,  and  a  summary  of  definitions,  in 
order  to  show  at  a  glance  the  new  ideas  here  given. 

C.  C. 
London,  1890. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  THEORY  OF  COSMOS. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
THEORY. 

Onllines  of  Fsyckolegy  nnii  logical  data  necessary  as  a  condensed  guide  to 
follow  physiological  studies — §  l.  Subject  end  Object — 9  2.  Nominal 
divisions  or  the  Meotsl  Subject — §  3.  Sensations  and  their  classifica- 
tion— 5  4.  Thought  and  perception  as  its  leading  factor — §  5.  Origin 
and  character  of  pliysiological  knowledge — §  6.  Process  of  reasoning 
in  physiological  inquiries^^  7.  Validity  of  hypotlieses  in  Physio- 
logical Theory— §  8.  Brief  criticism  of  Realism,  Ecleqlicism,  Scepti- 
cism and  Empiricism— §  9.  Brief  criticism  of  Monism,  Pantheism, 
Jdealisai,  and  Materialism — %  10.   Province  of  General  Physiology. 

5  I.  Subject  and  Object. 
We   must  commence  the  study  of  mental  activity  by 
fixing   the   meaning   of    the    terms  subject   and   object, 
because  they  are  frequently  used  by  authors  not  only 
with  impropriety,  but  also  in  an  equivocal  manner. 

The  word  subject  is  commonly  employed  in  three 
different  significations :  in  the  grammatical  sense  it 
means   that   of  which  something   is   affirmed ;    in   the 

Itological  sense  it  represents  the  supposed  universal 
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substance — substratum — which  is  illusively  considered 
as  the  common  basis  of  all  things ;  and  in  the  psycho* 
logical  sense  it  is  assigned  and  admitted  (by  Kant  ar 
Fichte)  as  the  knowing  principle. 

But  some  psychologists  have  employed  the  won 
subject  and  object  in  a  signification  contrary  to  that  given' 
by   Kant   and    Fichte,   calling   object   the   capacity   of 
knowing  instead  of  representing  what   is   extrinsically 
known.     The  confusion  has  become  still  greater  becau; 
some  authors,  after  having  defined  subject  as  the  sentien 
individual  with  capacity  for  sensation  and  thought,  coi 
taining  in  himself  the  principle  of  activity,  add  that  "  tl; 
subject  can  be  an  object  also."    Of  course,  by  such  a  coi 
tradiction,  they  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  thi 
mind  can  be  observed  by  the  senses  as  a  true  cosmic: 
object ;  they  only  wish  to  express  that  it  can  be  stiidie 
by  the  thoughts  which  it  produces.     But  the  mind  i 
not   susceptible  of  any  division,  as  in  the   activity  < 
thought  we  know  only  the  ideas  which  it  produces,  am 
consequently,  if  some  authors  consider  thought  as  a 
object,  it  can  be  only  as  a  mere  mental  abstraction  froi 
an  illusory  substratum  of  substantial  thought.     Sens! 
tion  and  thought  are  never  perceived  separately  outsid 
of   one's    own    personality,   in   the   same   manner,   foi 
example,  as  colour   or   movement   cannot   really  exist 
apart  from  objects.     Accordingly,  there  is  an  inextric- 
able  confusion   in   the   philosophical   use  of  the  word! 
subject  and  of  its  opposite,  object ;  nevertheless  we  wiU 
adopt  them  always,  employing  the  word  subject,  however, 
as  a  synonym  of  the  mind  which  must  be  recognized^ 
and  admitted  as  an  activity  different  from  that  which  is 
manifested  through  the  senses,  i.e.  matter.     Hence  wa 
admit  the  distinction   between   spiritual   and   materii 
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created  beings  in  harmony  with  two  different  kinds  of 
knowledge.  Our  knowledge  of  the  spirit,  subject  or 
mindy  is  purely  intellectual ;  the  data  of  intrinsic  intui- 
tion cannot  be  acquired  by  the  senses,  nor  be  submitted 
to  any  direct  experimental  proof ;  while  our  knowledge 
oimalter,  object  or  nature,  is  based  in  sensual  acquisitions 
and  proofs.  Hence  the  changes  manifested  in  Cosmos, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  are  determined  by  acts  of  vitality, 
are  only  known  by  objective  states  of  consciousness, 
wliicii  are  the  effects  of  manifested  changes  called  also 
phenomena.  From  phenomena  we  form  the  concept  of 
matter — object  or  non  ego,  in  opposition  to  the  mental 
unity — subject  or  ego.  The  conception  of  spirit  is 
acquired  by  the  perception  of  qualities  which  constitute 
our  conscious  activity,  and  which  are  perceived  only  in 
the  consciousness  itself,  for  each  subject  perceives  only 
his  own  sensations  and  not  those  of  others,  that  is  to 
Say,  the  states  of  self-perception  can  never  be  felt  by 
another  than  one's  self,  and  for  this  reason  the  intrinsic 
perceptions  are  not  "phenomena,"  but  purely  "noumena" 
I'rom  subjective  perceptions  (emotions  and  thoughts). 

Accordingly,  the  nature  of  mental  reaction  depends 
on  both — on  the  mental  or  subjective,  and  on  the 
material  or  objective  activity.  We  do  not  know  what 
thelirst  is  ;  we  shall  see  that  the  second  is  movement. 
Mental  activity  cannot  be  explained  by  movement,  on 
tile  contrary,  the  differences  among  simple  states  of  con- 
Kiousness  are  qualitative,  while  movement  can  differ 
only  in  quantity.  The  organic  activity  of  the  brain  is, 
of  course,  material ;  it  is  the  propagation  of  movement 
by  the  nervous  element  that  constitutes  the  encephalic 
mass,  and  nothing  else. 

These  two  kinds  of  knowledge  referred  to — -spiritual 
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and  material— are  under  the  immediate  control 
human  perception,  and  in  contradistinction  to  tl 
Supreme  Being  or  Primordial  Cause,  which  our  limito 
capacity  of  perception  cannot  comprehend,  because,  no 
being  present  in  our  consciousness  we  cannot  directl; 
know  it.  Thus  we  have  made  reference  to  three  kind 
of  beings  or  things  entirely  different,  God,  mind  (sut 
ject),  and  matter  (object),  which  together  may  be  callei 
the  universal  trinity. 

In  accordance  with  this  distinction  between  subjw 
and  object  is  our  classification  of  the  theoretical  a 
speculative  sciences  we  call  sophologkal,  which  we  grou) 
under  two  headings— PA/ jw/fi^  and  Metaphysics  ; 
siology  comprehending  the  study  of  object  or  materie 
nature  in  its  inorganic,  as  well  as  in  its  organized  font 
and  Metaphysics  comprehending  the  study  of  subject  a 
mental  activity,  not  only  in  created  minds — Psycholog 
—but  also  our  conception  of  superhuman  intellect  or  th 
Divine — -Theology.  In  this  introduction  we  principall} 
though  briefly  explain  the  notion  of  the  mental  subject 
in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  error  of  confounding  i 
with  object,  as  do  those  who  suppose  that  the  activit 
of  the  mind  is  discovered  by  investigating  the  function 
of  nervous  transmission,  when,  really,  this  inquiry,  evei 
in  the  most  central  organ  of  the  system — the  brain- 
reaches  no  farther  than  the  knowledge  of  one  of  th 
forms  of  matter  in  movement.  Such  a  mistake  has  lei 
many  physiologists  into  materialism.  On  the  othe 
hand,  we  need  also  the  knowledge  of  a  true,  metaphy 
sical  base,  because,  without  the  notion  of  the  funda' 
mental  ideas  of  the  spiritual,  wc  cannot  infer  the  concept 
of  matter,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  Physiological 
Theory. 
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.  Nominal  Divisions  of  the  Mental  Subject. 

iThe  acts  of  feeling  and  thought  are  symboHzed  in  the 
which  we  call  mind  or  psychical  activity,  and  we 
lat  the  mind,  in  substitution  of  the  personal  subject, 
and  thinks ;  the  product  of  feeling  we  call  sensa- 
and  that  of  thinking  thought. 
Sensation  and  thought  are  not  two  different  activi- 
ties, but  two  successive  degrees  of  single  meutal  activity, 
because  sensation  is  necessarily  included  in  perception, 
whicli  is  the  primordial  and  most  essential  factor  of 
thought.  Objective  perception  involves  not  only  pre- 
sentation of  ideas,  but  also  their  representation — that  is, 
the  manifestation  of  ideas  previously  formed  by  objec- 
tive sensations.  Furthermore,  the  reproducing  elements 
of  knowledge  (representation)  are  more  important  than 
the  elements  acquired  in  actuality  (presentation).  For 
this  reason  the  processes  of  presentation  and  represen- 
tation are  necessary  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  Cosmos  (Physiology). 

There  are  forms  of  representation,  however,  which  do 
Hot  involve  any  perception  of  actual  presentation  :  such 
_   ire  the  acts  of  memory  and  those  of  imagination  ;  but 
^^Kn  then  the  object   may  also   be   suggested   by  the 
^^Biaes  through  the  act  of  association.     Therefore  mature 
iBrception    involves    in    some     manner    representative 
'    activity,  though  in  many  perceptions  presentation  plays  an 
important  part,  while  in  some  others,  being  purely  repre- 
sentative, it  constitutes  a  special  phase  of  mental  activity 
in  which  the  elements  can  even  be  combined  in  new  forms. 
The  mind  initiates  the  mental  process  with  acts  of 
sensibility,  in  which  capacity  it  is  an  analyzer,  for  it 
"lakes   a   mental    separation    of   the    ideas    on   which 
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abstraction  depends.  For  the  capacity  of  thinking  th( 
mind  turns  back  to  make  the  union  of  ideas  or  menta 
synthesis  in  order  to  form  general  concepts,  or  to  par 
ticularize  in  concrete,  that  is,  to  attach  to  the  objects  al 
their  concepts.  Moreover,  extrinsic  sensation  is,  one 
the  forms  of  thought,  the  predominating  result  of  whid 
is  to  affirm  in  our  consciousness  some  special  act 
sensibility.  External  sensation  is  essentially  a  coC 
scious  process  of  the  application  of  reflection  to  th 
impressions  of  the  senses,  in  such  a  manner  that  on 
consciousness  recognizes  the  existence  of  objecti* 
things ;  all  the  forms  of  mental  activity  contribute  t 
this  process,  although  the  most  remarkable  is  sensatio] 
Certainly,  in  order  to  perceive  the  sensations,  it  i 
necessary  to  form  in  our  mind  an  ideal  construction  c 
the  world,  and  for  this  it  is  indispensable  that  the  thing 
which  constitute  it  have  sufficient  activity  to  impress  th 
mind  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provoke  a  reaction  in  ha» 
mony  with  the  conditions  of  the  mind  and  the  intensity 
of  the  excitation. 

Spontaneous  or  irreflexive  consciousness  distinguishe 
wilt  from  thought,  considering  them  entirely  differeni 
from  which  arises  the  classical  division  of  the  psychici 
into  sensation,  thought,  and  -will ;  but  the  will  is  only 
factor  of  thought  which  incites  to  discourse,  in  ord* 
either  to  know  or  to  act  with  free  will  by  means  ( 
contractions  or  muscular  movements. 

The  representative  power  of  the  mind  is  callei 
memory  when  past  occurrences  (supplied  by  experience 
are  reproduced  as  they  first  appeared  in  sensation.  In 
memory,  then,  representation  is  identical  with  presenta- 
tion. There  are  two  classes  of  memory,  one  is  spon* 
taneous,  suggested  unconsciously  by  natural  conditions, 
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which  may  be  qualified  as  irreflexive  memory ;  the  other, 
on  the  contrary,  is  reflexive,  consciously  suggested  by 
some  Bcientific  reason,  either  categorical  or  hypothetical, 
and  may  be  qualified  as  rational  or  philosophical  memory, 
Irreflexive  memory  is  a  factor  or  quality  of  sensation, 
including  in  this  the  power  of  association  of  ideas. 
Rational  or  reflexive  memory-  is  a  factor  or  quality  of 
thought,  and  this  is  most  necessary  for  scientists. 

Imagination,  like  memory,  is  often  considered  as  a 
special  faculty  ;  this  mistake  is  the  effect  of  the  deceitful 
appearance  of  abstract  language.  Imagination  is  only 
a  mode  of  thought  in  opposition  to  reasoning.  Reflection 
follows  the  process  of  reasoning  when  the  premises  and 
conclusions  affirm  objective  existences  exactly  as  they 
are  known  by  sensation.  On  the  contrary,  it  follows 
the  imaginary  process  when  it  represents  or  thinks  of 
something  which  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the 
true  observations  of  nature ;  if  abstract  elements  of 
experience  are  then  reproduced,  it  is  without  the  original 
order.  The  fruits  of  the  imagination  are  called  artistic 
when  they  are  beautiful,  that  is,  when  they  keep 
harmonic  proportions. 

Imaginary  representations  in  general,  and  artistic 
representations  in  particular,  may  be  either  realistic  or 
fantastic.  Reali.stic  representations  are  those  which 
reproduce,  or  better,  endeavour  to  reproduce  as  well  as 
possible,  natural  objects  in  their  culminating  concepts, 
whether  these  contain  one  or  more  abstractions,  as,  for 
example,  when  one  tries  to  represent  the  singing  of  a 
bird  in  music,  or  a  human  body  in  sculpture.  Fantastic 
representations  give  us  the  conception  of  beings  never 
presented  to  our  senses,  and,  consequently,  without 
identity  with  experienced  objects,  as,  for  example,  when 
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^H    one  tries  to  represent  celestial  sounds  in  music,  or  aa 
^H    angel  in  painting.      Here  we  must  use  only  realistic 
^H     representations. 
^H  We  see  that,  as  the  effect  of  an  erroneous  analysis 

^H     of  mental  processes,  authors  admit  many  independent 
^H     powers  in  the  mind  besides  the  intuitive,  that  of  sensa- 
^H     tion,  and  the  discursive,  that  of  thought ;  but  we  must 
^f     bear  in  mind  that  the  words  mental  nature,  perception^ 
reasoning,  imagination,  intelligence,  understanding,  re- 
flexive or  rational  memory  and  representative  power  are 
all  comprehended  in  the  true  signification  of  the  word 

■  thought,  as  they  only  denote  partial  states,  acts,  or  factors 
of  one  and  the  same  power.  Even  sensation  and  thought 
are  not  two  independent  powers.  On  the  contrary,  only 
by  a  mental  division  can  they  be  conceived  separately, 
though,  in  reality,  they  are  mutually  dependent  on  one- 
another. 

^H  §  3.  Sensations. 

^H  It  is  impossible  to  explain  what  a  sensation   is  ;  we 

^H  can    only  give  verbal  or    tautological    definitions   of  it 

^H  in  which  the   grammatical   subject   and    predicate   are 

^B  synonymous  expressions.     Thus  we  say  that  sensation 

^H  is  a  particular  state  of  the  sensibility  of  the  mind  which 

^H  is  referred  to  some  external    thing,  that   is  to  say,  to 

^H  matter — objects  of  the  physical  world  or  nature. 

^H  Proper   or  external   sensation  differs  from  emotion, 

^H  because  the  latter  is  an  intrinsic  state  of  sensibility  which 

^H  is  referred  to  the  mind  itself,  though  it  may  have  some 

^H  external   impression   or   sensation    as  a   remote   cause. 

^H  Again,   we   must   distinguish   conscious   excitations    or 

^H  sensations  from  those  which  are  unconscious,  so  limiting 

^B  the  meaning  of  the  word  sensation  to  the  excitations  or 
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impressions  which  are  produced  in  the  peripheric  part  of 
ihe  nervous  system,  and  are  transmitted  to  and  perceived 
by  our  consciousness,  and  we  must  exclude  the  impres- 
sions which  are  not  perceived  from  the  list  of  sensations. 
The  nerves  which  conduct  excitations  from  the  periphery 
of  the  system  to  the  centre,  that  is  to  say,  the  trans- 
mittors  of  the  centripetal  currents,  are  the  conductors 
of  sensibility  or  estesodic  nerves,  calling  senses  the 
pheripheric  organs  which  are  at  the  end  of  such  con- 
ductors in  order  to  receive  the  special  impressions. 

There  are  four  successive  acts  or  operations  in  all 
sensations  ;  first,  the  impressions  produced  on  the  senses 
by  the  exciting  cause  ;  second,  transmission  through  the 
estesodic  conductors  to  the  nervous  centres ;  third, 
reception  or  presentation  of  the  sensation  in  the  brain  ; 
and  fourth,  perception,  appreciation,  and  discernment 
of  the  qualities  which  give  our  consciousness  a  more 
or  less  perfect  discriminating  idea  of  a  sensation, 
which  is  referred  back  to  the  starting-point.  We  must 
temark  that  all  excitation  provoked  in  any  part  of  a 
nervous  conductor  is  not  localized  at  the  point  where 
it  originates,  but  towards  the  peripheric  extreme  of  the 
excited  nerves.  Furthermore,  the  sensations  have  not 
^  same  limits  as  the  peripheric  excitations  ;  if  we 
excite  some  determined  part,  it  may  happen  that  the 
impression  will  be  perceived  not  only  in  that  part  but 
in  the  parts  around  it,  or  in  parts  more  distant ;  thi.s, 
which  is  called  association  of  sensations,  is  the  conse- 
quence of  propagation  among  the  centres,  and  generally 
happens  when  the  excitation  is  intense. 

Sensations  constitute  the  first  mental  order  of  re- 
action against  extrinsic  action,  and  are  besides  the  in- 
citing cause  of  the   second  order  of  mental   reaction, 
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that  is,  of  the  activity  of  thought.     This   consists   u 

associating  and  unconsciously  suggesting  ideas  of  scnsa 
tions,  and  afterwards  reflecting,  consciously  of  coursq 
on  the  sensation  already  associated,  and  on  the  sugges 
tions  in  order  to  form  rational  ideas,  or  to  interpret  then 
in  accordance  with  certain  ideas  before  acquired.  Thus 
then,  we  form  two  orders  of  ideas,  for  one  of  which  oui 
consciousness  is  in  apparent  passivity,  while  for  th( 
other  we  act  with  clear  consciousness  of  mental  activity 
that  is,  with  attention.  To  the  first  corresponds  th( 
activity  of  sensation,  which  includes  the  unconsciou! 
association  of  ideas  ;  to  the  second  corresponds  thj 
intelligent  activity,  which  includes  the  reference  of  sensa 
tions  to  external  objects. 

The  excitations  produced  in  the  different  conducton 
of  sensibility  are  not  the  same  in  their  perception,  atw 
from  this  arises  the  different  forms  of  sensations- 
objective  qualities,  so  to  speak.  There  are  impression; 
which  are  only  perceived  when  the  excitation  has  it! 
origin  in  determined  organs  or  conductors  occupyinj 
particular  parts  of  the  body,  and  which  give  us  somi 
notion  about  the  nature  of  the  exciting  agent ;  thesi 
are  called  special  sensations :  sight,  hearing,  smelj 
taste,  and  touch.  There  is  a  second  class  of  sensations 
whose  causing  excitation  does  not  need  to  act  ovc 
determined  organs  in  order  to  be  perceived,  and  whicl 
do  not  give  us  any  idea  of  the  exciting  agent;  theft 
are  called  common  or  general  sensations  :  hunger,  thirsi 
necessity  of  breathing,  pain,  etc. 

The  numerous  forms  of  extrinsic  impressions  maj 
be  classified  in  two  groups ;  one  comprehending  tb 
sensations  ordinarily  produced,  or  which,  at  least,  cat 
be   produced   in   an   indirect   or   mediate   manner,   the! 
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object  then  referred  to  being  more  or  less  distant.  For 
the  propagation  of  activity  to  a  distance,  some  means 
of  transmission  are  necessary  which  must  be  in  con- 
nection on  one  side  with  the  object  and  on  the  other 
with  the  senses.  This  is  a  fundamental  distinction, 
because  while  in  the  first  case  the  object  and  the  senses 
are  in  direct  interaction,  in  the  second  the  interaction 
is  not  directly  between  the  object  and  the  senses, 
because  there  is  a  double  interaction — on  one  side 
between  the  object  and  the  medium  of  propagation,  and 
on  the  other  between  this  medium  and  the  senses. 
Each  of  these  groups  comprehends  three  kinds  of 
sensations,  making  a  total  of  six ;  first  group,  immediate 
Sensations,  touch  (of  pression).  taste,  and  smell ;  second 
group,  mediate  sensations,  thermic  touch  (heat  and 
cold),  hearing,  and  sight.  The  sensation  of  weight,  that 
which  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  the  application  of 
oiuscular  energy,  is  included  in  the  tactile  sensations. 

The  sensations  which  give  us  the  idea  of  changes  of 
temperature  (heat  and  cold),  though  seemingly  propa- 
gated principally  by  the  tactile  nerves,  can  also  be 
feferred  to  a  distant  object  from  which  heat  irradiates 
(as  we  shall  afterwards  explain),  in  the  same  manner 
as  sound  and  light  are  propagated  by  means  of  an  all- 
pervading,  imponderable  matter  which  physicists  call 
"ether."  It  is  true  that  in  ordinary  cases  of  practical 
life  the  thermic  sensation  is  more  frequently  experienced 
directly  than  indirectly,  at  least  with  reference  to 
terrestrial  bodies;  but  the  most  original  fact  of  thermic 
observation  is  distant  propagation,  such  as  heat  from 
the  sun,  and  frequently,  also,  that  which  emanates  from 
combustion  in  a  furnace. 

"he  direct  sensations,   or  sensations  of  immediate 
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contact,  result  from  the  action  of  corporeal  or  ponder- 
able bodies  over  the  senses,  it  being  also  worthy  of 
notice  that  for  the  special  sensations  of  smell  and  taste 
bodies  must  necessarily  be  fluid  ;  solid  bodies  being,  oH 
the  contrary,  the  best  to  determine  tactile  sensations  erf 
pressure.  Indirect  or  mediate  sensations  result  fronj 
the  impression  of  a  metafluid — the  imponderable  sul> 
stance  before  mentioned,  which  we  csW  progene. 

We  have  in  all  six  kinds  of  external  sensations- 
touch  (of  pression),  taste,  smell,  thermic  touch  (heat^ 
hearing,  and  sight  We  see,  then,  that  the  sensations  art 
expressed  by  abstract  words  which  represent  thedifferenj 
states  of  consciousness — differences  of  quality — produce* 
by  extrinsic  excitation.  But  we  must  notice  that  tb( 
acts  of  nervous  transmission  consist  purely  and  simplj 
in  propagation  of  movement,  and  consequently  thai 
objective  knowledge  is  acquired  only  by  the  quantitatm 
differences  from  sensual  propagation. 

The  total  result  of  the  process  of  extrinsic  perceptioj 
is  the  concept  of  objects  in  their  relations  with  tb 
different  qualities  or  states  of  the  receiving  subject  o 
mind.  This  makes  it  appear  to  us  that  the  objects  an 
contained  in  the  mind  ;  but  such  contents  are  onlj 
objective  symbols,  and  thus  we  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  objective  perception,  not  by  inference,  but  by  th 
association  of  those  symbols.  It  is  not  the  eye  whicl 
truly  sees  the  object,  nor  is  it  the  ear  which  hears  an< 
understands  ;  it  is  the  mind  itself  Indeed,  light,  sountJ^ 
or  any  of  those  changes  of  the  world  which  produce  th( 
activities  present  in  the  mind,  is  not  perceived  by  th< 
senses,  though  by  a  ligure  of  speech  we  say  to  see  witi 
the  eyes,  to  hear  with  the  cars ;  what  happens  is,  tha^ 
we   see,   hear,   etc.,   by   means   of  the   senses,   but  w< 
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Sive  only  with  the  mind.  The  initial  activity  of 
tption  depends  on  the  interaction  excited  between 
nind  and  the  senses  by  the  external  object;  all  that 
jjcns  afterwards  is  a  consequence  inherent  to  sub- 
e  activity :  association,  unconscious  suggestion,  and 
iflection.  We  could  not  possess  any  idea  of  identity 
and  consistency  among  objects  if  the  mind  constantly 
reacting  did  not  correct  the  appearances  of  the  sensa- 
tions, but  was  strictly  limited  to  the  impressions 
produced  by  the  senses.  The  mind  is  the  sole  thing 
iriiich  has  the  power  of  elaborating  sensations  and 
thoughts,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ovule  is  the  sole 
object  from  which  an  organism  can  be  formed. 

§  4.  Thought. 

Thought,  like  sensation,  is  an  ultimate  term,  which 
cannot  be  genesically  explained,  but  only  defined  in  a 
Verbal  or  tautological  sense ;  any  such  definition  is 
composed  of  terms  synonymous  with  that  which  is 
intended  to  be  defined.  When  we  think,  we  affirm 
or  deny,  we  agree  or  disagree  ;  the  resultant  of  such  a 
mental  action  we  call  judgment,  and  the  capacity 
which  contains  all  judgment  is  symbolized  in  the  word 
criticism.  If  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  two  con- 
cipts  asserting  either  an  agreement  or  disagreement 
in  the  relations  which  they  express  is  a  judgment,  and 
a  comparison  of  judgments  is  a  reasoning  by  means  of 
which  we  arrive  at  inferences  (inductions  and  deductions) 
4nd  calculations  in  which  the  expressed  relations  are 
known  either  by  perceptible  sensations  (categoric  know- 
ledge), or  by  ideas  acquired  from  pure  thought  (hypo- 
Ihclic    knowledge),    categoric   knowledge    relies    upon 
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the  direct  proof  of  experience  in  order  to  be  consider! 

as  evident  truth  ;  while  the  hypothetic  is  not  within  thi 
direct  reach  of  the  senses,  but  is  warranted  by  the  laws 
of  thought   and  the  rules  of  art  which   direct   reason 
(Logic   and   Mathematics).     When  we   reason  we   can 
compare  in  two  ways ;  therefore  there  arc  two  kinds  of 
operations  in  reasoning:  one  purely  logical — comparison 
of  quality  ;    the    other    mathematical— comparison    of 
quantity.     By  the  power  of  reasoning  man  can  foresee 
what  he  has  not  seen,  foretell  what  he  has  not  heard,' 
predict  what  is  going  to  happen.     But  to  accomplish 
this  supreme  operation   of  the  mind  we  need  theorii 
whose  starting-point  is  in  the  principles  which  are  th 
subject  of  study  in  this  work.     Hence,  there  are  varioi 
modes  of  thinking :  first,  formation  of  ideas  of  immediatl 
perception — primitive  ideas  ;  second,  formation  of  idea 
by   the   comparison   of  immediate   or   primitive   idea 
(comparative  ideasorcommon  sense  of  the  psychologists] 
third,   remembrance   of  preformed   ideas   (rememberei 
ideas  or  memory)  ;  fourth,  acquiescence  of  ideas  to  th 
image  and  likeness  of  those  already  preformed,  thougl 
not  with  reference  to  things  that  have  not  really  bei 
observed  or  experienced   (imaginary  ideas) ;  and  fifth 
ideas  arising  from  the  comparison  of  judgments,  that 
from  reasoning  (rational  ideas  inferred  and  calculated). 
But  there  are  only  three  acts  in  the  rational  process 
thought.    The  first  act  of  reflection  is  comparison,  whicl 
may    be    either  qualitative    or    quantitative  ;    the    com 
parison    of  attribution    is    qualitative^ — substani 
activity;  and  the  comparison  of  relation  is  quantitative 
— space  and  time.     The  second  act  of  reflection 
make   assertions   or  affirmations  about  that  which   w( 
have   compared  ;    this   is   judgment ;    the   assertion  oi 
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affirmation  about  that  which  is  compared  can  express 
either  similarity  or  difference,  and  this  is  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  judgment.  The  third  act  of  reflection 
is  reasoning,  by  which  we  acquire  from  inference  and 
calculation  some  judgment  different  from  those  already 
known;  the  inference  so  acquired  may  be  either 
inductive  or  deductive. 

Thought  generally  needs  attentive,  though  not  always 
voluntary  elaboration  by  which  we  form  a  notion  of  the 
object  of  sensation  more  or  less  complete;  thus  we  see 
thought  commences  in  the  last  act  of  sensation — 
primitive  ideas,  hence  sensation  is  the  initial  element  of 
reflection.  Primitive  ideas  nnay  be  grouped,  general 
notions  resulting  from  those  that  are  similar;  in  this 
manner  ideas  of  more  comprehensive  signification  are 
formed,  and  these  are  the  general  ideas  called  abstract. 

The  expression  of  ideas  previously  collected  reveals 
to  us  that  the  mind  has  the  property  of  preserving  for 
some  time  the  changes  produced  by  sensation  and 
thought ;  this  is  the  retentive  power  of  memory.  Besides, 
some  other  special  qualities  of  psychical  activity  are 
worthy  of  notice,  e.g.  the  co-existence  and  succession  of 
ideas,  their  association,  the  unconsciousness  of  some  facts, 
and  the  lack  of  influence  of  the  will  over  association  of 
ideas  and  over  some  bodily  impulses.  Our  conscious- 
ness can  estimate  whether  the  excitations  which  reach 
it  have  acted  simultaneously  or  successively  ;  neverthe- 
less this  knowledge  has  limits,  as  successive  sensations 
when  very  near  seem  to  us  simultaneous;  and  yet,  in 
order  that  we  should  become  conscious  of  excitations, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  last  a  certain  time,  and 
ihen  we  not  only  acquire  the  consciousness  of  them  but 

0  of  their  differences  and  sinnilarities  (comparison). 
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The  modifications  produced  in  our  mind  can  in  thd 
turn  produce  other  modifications,  especially  when  thq 
have  been  reproduced  more  than  once  in  immediati 
succession  or  almost  simultaneously ;  from  this  arisa 
the  association  of  ideas  with  such  pertinacity  thd 
they  are  produced  without  our  will.  Thus  we  see  tha 
the  ideas  are  linked  together,  some  having  the  tendend" 
to  associate  with  others,  and  all  these  facts  approximate 
in  the  last  analysis  to  vivid  memory  by  virtue  of  which  i 
the  connections  once  produced  have  the  tendency  to 
reproduce  themselves  newly. 

Perception  is  the  leading  factor  of  thoHgkt ;  it  is  a 
combination  of  the  different  degrees  of  mental  activity 
in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  what  impresses  our 
consciousness.  To  effect  this  there  must  be  interaction 
between  the  mental  subject  and  the  objects  of  sensation. 
In  an  interaction  nothing  is  given  by  any  one  thing  to 
another,  the  conditions  of  the  manifested  action  being 
only  propagated.  Thus,  for  example,  the  results  of  the 
action  of  light  are  very  different  according  as  the  object 
on  which  it  acts  is  a  green  leaf,  a  photographic  plate, 
or  the  retina.  The  form  of  the  reaction  depends  on  the  ] 
two  things  which  must  act  over  each  other  in  order  to  J 
manifest  any  change,  and  when  one  of  the  two  is  thq 
mind  the  reaction  will  be  on  this  in  order  to  proi 
duce  sensation.  For  this  reason,  perception  does  no( 
depend  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  objects,  buq 
on  the  reaction  of  which  the  mind  is  capable  as  thw 
efl'ect  of  the  special  excitation  or  impression  of  the] 
objects  upon  the  nervous  system.  Hence  a  grotesqual 
description  is  made  in  the  order  of  the  formation  ort 
ideas  when  it  is  said  that  objects  stamp,  paint,  orJ 
impress  themselves  on  the  mind.     The  nervous  proparf 


gation  which  produces  sensations  is  not  a  picture  nor  an 
idea;  nervous  action  cannot  be  anything  more  than 
propagated  movement;  it  does  not  carry  along  alpha- 
betic characters  when  we  are  reading  any  more  than  a. 
book  contains  thoughts  which  could  be  transported  by 
the  nerves ;  for  thoughts  are  developed  or  elaborated 
by  the  mental  subject  itself.  Objective  ideas,  indeed, 
are  products  of  the  mind  itself,  which  associates  them 
under  some  laws  forming  the  concept  of  abstraction, 
disting^uishing  and  classifying  these  in  order  finally  to 
refer  them  to  the  objects  which  incite  sensation  as 
their  attributes  or  qualities,  and  to  calculate  the  rela- 
tions between  them. 

We  classify  the  perceptions  into  perceptions  of 
reasoning  and  of  imagination,  subdividing  these  into 
realistic  and  fantastic.  Perceptions  of  reasoning  can  be 
either  purely  representative  (memory),  or  presentative, 
this  of  course  containing  also  representations.  Hence, 
the  perceptions  qualified  as  presentative  are  mixed,  for 
they  need  at  the  same  time  the  help  of  the  memory  as 
H'ell  as  the  present  sensations.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  representations  of  reasoning  are  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  memory  of  forms  previously  ob- 
served, and  that  thus  as  actual  sensations  can  enter  into 
the  perception  of  reasoning,  so  all  the  elements  or 
abstract  ideas  are  representative  in  the  perceptions 
of  imagination. 

The  following  circumstance  in  regard  to  representa- 
tive perceptions  is  worthy  of  mention  in  reference  to 
I'hysiology :  a  case  experienced  will  be  more  exactly 
reproduced  the  more  links  of  connection  there  are 
imong  the  data  of  sensation,  as  it  will  then  be  more 
intelligible.     In  fact,  if  the  connection  among  the  data 
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is  known,  it  is  enough  to  remember  the  premises  in 
order  to  call  to  mind  the  conclusions,  if  we  have  rational 
or  philosophical  memory ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  ele- 
ments or  mental  connection  are  lacking,  the  case  is 
easily  forgotten,  except  by  one  of  those  irreflexive  or 
spontaneous  memories  which,  by  a  sort  of  unrolling 
of  words,  can  reproduce  them  without  any  other  con- 
nection than  the  immediate  succession  in  which  the 
words  were  acquired. 

The  knowledge  which  is  the  fruit  of  thought  takes 
thought  with  its  laws  for  a  means,  but  the  primordial  or 
fundamental  ideas  are  always  derived  from  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  sensations,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  primordial 
facts  which  our  mind  discovers  by  immediate  or  direct 
perception,  they  being  isolated  without  any  connection 
in  the  existent  system,  and  so  lacking  scientific  cha- 
racter. Therefore,  intuitions  do  not  belong  to  Physi- 
ology, but  to  Ideology,  a  department  of  Psychology.  In 
truth,  the  perception  of  objects  is  not  complete  as 
scientific  knowledge  until  they  are  assimilated  and 
classified  ;  mental  assimilation  demands  the  ideal  de- 
composition of  objects  into  sensations,  and  classification 
requires  the  recomposition  of  the  ideas  by  thought 
Without  these  two  circumstances  our  mind  could  not 
define  or  specify  any  object ;  it  would  only  contain  a 
Vague  and  general  idea  of  them.  Nothing  is  quite 
definite  so  long  as  we  are  not  able  to  refer  it  to  one  of 
the  known  classes,  or  at  least  while  we  cannot  establish 
the  relations  fixing  the  similarities  and  differences  with 
any  of  the  classes  already  known.  We  comprehend 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  classification  only  by 
noticing  that  all  the  terms  of  language  are  general,  and 
therefore  they  pre-suppose  the  element  of  classification. 
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Nouns  express  only  abstract  ideas  of  attribution  or  of 
relation  ;  and  they  always  imply  classification  in  their 
meaning,  as  to  name  a  thing  or  apply  any  term  as  a 
predicate  is  an  act  of  abstraction  which  pre-supposes 
classification. 


§  5.  Origin  and  Character  of  Physiological 

Knowledge. 

Thoughts  cannot  be  known  by  direct  propagation 
from  mind  to  mind,  though  they  may  be  communicated 
by  means  of  language  ;  the  mental  subject,  receiving 
the  symbols  which  transmit  the  ideas,  assimilates  them 
with  the  ideal  signs  which  represent  them  in  the  mind, 
and  which  in  the  ordinary  form  of  transmitting  ideas 
are  words.  Thus  language  is  the  progressive  necessity 
of  the  mind  as  food  is  the  conservative  necessity  of  the 
body,  and  that  sublime  necessity  of  thought  yielding 
supersensual  fruit  in  the  field  of  the  ideas  is  the  essential 
means  of  elevating  us  to  the  rank  of  rational  beings. 

In  language  there  are  two  kinds  of  expression : 
intuitions  (perceptions  which  are  only  felt),  and  pro- 
positions (perceptions  which  are  thought,  either  inferred 
or  calculated).  Language  is  called  propositional  when 
it  enunciates  some  new  order  of  ideas  by  which  we  can 
acquire  some  knowledge  not  already  experienced.  A 
proposition,  in  order  to  be  understood,  presupposes 
that  the  abstract  ideas  which  compose  it  are  already 
known  ;  and  such  ideas  may  be  either  intrinsic,  that  is, 
of  self-consciousness  (intuitions),  or  extrinsic  ideas  which 
have  been  previously  discovered  by  means  of  the  senses 
(sensual  representations). 

According  to  the  theory  of  knowledge,  the  correlative 
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succession  in  the  acquisition  of  ideas  is  as  follows  :  in 
the  first  place  we  get  the  predicates  of  attribution  (ideas 
of  substance  and  activity),  whose  aim  is  to  reach  quali- 
tative inductions  by  comparisons  among  the  qualities 
of  the  sensations;  we  afterwards  reflect  on  the  similarity 
and  difference  of  attributive  ideas  in  order  to  form  the 
predicates  of  quantitative  relation  (ideas  of  space  and 
time)  whose  aim  is  to  know  with  the  help  of  the  axioms 
of  Mathematics  the  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  the 
sensations  which  are  perceptible,  not  directly  in  matter, 
but  in  its  mental  representations.  The  ultimate  induc- 
tions and  true  axioms  once  known,  we  may  derive  from 
them  the  other  ideas  combined  with  new  sensations, 
following  the  rules  of  deductive  logic  and  mathematical 
calculation  ;  thus  we  get  the  deductions. 

The  universal  act  of  knowledge  is  expressed  by 
judgment  which  consists  in  the  comparison  of  many 
concepts  with  the  assertion  of  their  equality  or  differ- 
ence. But  certain  ideas  of  sensation  in  reference  to  the 
concepts  which  are  compared  must  necessarily  precede 
the  judgment ;  and  besides,  it  is  necessary  for  the  ex- 
pression of  knowledge  that  the  mind  should  abstract 
from  the  judgment  of  particular  cases  some  unity  of 
thought,  some  andogy  among  them  which  is  called  the 
universal  meaning;  such  universal  ideas  or  common 
abstractions  are  a  necessity  for  language,  and  for  this 
reason  the  rational  mind  has  an  imperious  tendency  to 
ideal  abstractions  or  generalizations,  as  the  ovule  has  the 
tendency  to  nourish  and  reproduce.  So  we  see  that  when 
many  experiences  have  an  element  of  common  sensation, 
the  mind  has  the  condition  required  for  abstraction,  in 
order  thereby  to  form  a  unity  of  thought  with  all  similar 
sensations,  and  to  appropriate  this  as  a  basis  for  the 
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classification  of  ideas.  Such  a  universal  element  can- 
not be  known  by  any  particular  or  direct  experience ; 
ihe  formation  of  universal  concepts  is  a  constructive 
action— an  assimilation  of  ideas  by  which  these  are 
converted  into  a  product  identical  not  with  the  sen- 
sations but  with  the  mind  itself,  as  the  cellule  trans- 
forms that  which  it  assimilates  into  an  organization 
similar  to  itself;  and  such  mental  products,  called 
itniversal  ideas,  are  not  simply  a  sum  but  a  multipli- 
cation in  which  there  is  a  true  generation  oT  know- 
ledge. 

Thought,  we  have  seen,  is  of  two  orders — spon- 
taneous or  automatic,  and  reflexive  or  voluntary  ;  the 
first  supplies  the  ideas  necessarily  acquired  by  uncon- 
scious activity  which  is  mherent  in  the  mind  itself; 
the  second  makes  thought  by  reflection  a  self-director 
with  self-consciousness.  Spontaneous  thought,  which 
is  immediate  or  irreflexive,  acquires  the  knowledge  of 
things  according  as  they  arc  perceived  by  the  senses, 
and  ordinary  language  expresses  such  a  form  of  thought. 
But  cosmos  thus  explained  will  be  known  only  vaguely 
and  with  inexactitude  as  it  appears  to  our  senses.  For 
this  reason  reflexive  thought,  which  is  mediate  or 
philosophical,  must,  in  the  domain  of  science,  com- 
pletely abandon  the  classification  of  immediate  sensa- 
tion, and  for  thi.s  purpose  ordinary  terminology  must 
be  changed,  or  at  least  fixed,  in  order  to  give  clear, 
adequate,  and  exact  symbols  to  scientific  ideas. 

No  theory  can  be  the  fruit  of  intuition — it  is  the 
fruit  of  thought  ;  and  a  physiological  theory  must  not 
be  invented  by  imagination,  but  planned  by  quantita- 
tive reasonings  or  calculations  which  are  the  fruit  of 
reason.     If  the  mind  had  only  its  capacity  of  sensation. 
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even  having  the  capacity  of  forming  direct  judgments, 
it  could  not  follow  discourse ;  and  with  sensation  alone 
we  could  not  even  refer  the  impressions  to  the  objects 
which  produce  them.  Objective  perceptions  are  the 
data  for  the  knowledge  of  cosmos,  but  our  ideas  of 
the  world  are  conceptual  abstractions,  which  the  mind 
forms  by  reasoning. 

The  interaction  of  matter  and  mind  may  produce 
either  subjective  differences — qualitative  ideas,  or  ob- 
jective differences — quantitative  ideas  of  space  and 
time.  The  subject  (mind)  is  known  by  qualities  or 
attributive  differences  alone,  and  not  by  quantitative 
differences ;  the  object,  on  the  contrary,  is  known  by 
quantitative  differences  or  different  relations,  and  not 
by  qualitative  differences  either  of  substance  or  activity; 
that  is,  objective  perceptions  which  are  the  first  data 
for  the  knowledge  of  Cosmos  or  ideas  of  the  world  are 
formed  by  mental  abstractions  from  sensations  whose 
differences  are  only  in  quantity.  Thus  matter  and 
mind  (object  and  subject)  can  only  be  known  by  their 
reciprocal  action  (interaction)  ;  there  is  no  state  of 
consciousness  regarding  the  knowledge  of  matter  in 
particular,  which  is  not  determined  by  such  mutual 
action.  Now,  if  we  think  that  objective  knowledge 
(that  of  material  nature)  is  valid,  we  must  also  admit 
that  there  is  a  fixed  relation  among  its  antecedents ; 
and  the  sensations  which  result  from  the  interaction  of 
things  and  mental  activity,  must  produce  the  same  per- 
ception when  the  extrinsic  excitation  is  the  same. 
Physiological  knowledge  is  based  or  founded  in  the 
perception  of  mutual  actions  among  objects,  that  is,  in 
their  relations,  because  all  the  properties  of  an  object 
are  finally  reduced  to  the  condition  of  producing  effects 
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i>)'  interaction  among  things,  and  such  effects,  in  order 
lo  determine  sensations,  must  produce  some  change  i 
tie  organs  of  sense,  manifesting  tliemselves  to  the 
mind  after  their  propagation  through  the  nervous  con- 
ductors and  centres.  A  thing  alone  cannot  be  known 
or  conceived,  because  its  existence  would  not  be  the 
object  of  sensation  or  of  representation  in  thought.  A 
thing  really  objective,  then,  is  a  term  in  an  infinite 
series  of  things  which  are  in  mutual  dependence,  as 
without  this  there  can  be  no  possible  form  of  reality 
imown,  either  by  experience  or  by  pure  thought.  Ac- 
cordingly, those  cosmical  determinations,  which  are 
generally  called  qualitative,  because  they  cannot  be 
numerically  determined,  are  as  quantitative  as  those 
which  can  be  numerically  determined.  Quality  directly 
results  from  the  mutual  action  between  the  objects  and 
the  mind  by  an  immediate  connection  without  reflection 
— irreflexive  perception,  or  attribution;  and  quantity 
is  a  relation,  either  numerical  or  of  extension,  among 
lerms  by  mediate  or  reflexive  connection — reflexive 
perception  or  relation  properly  so-called.  There  is 
nothing  then  truly  attributive  in  objects,  as  the  attri- 
bution or  difference  of  quality  is  purely  subjective  or 
mental ;  while  objective  differences,  on  the  contrary, 
depend  on  quantity,  and  are  material  or  mechanical 
relations.  Let  us  now  fix  well  in  the  mind  the  idea 
that  determinations  of  quantity  only,  such  as  physio- 
logical inquiries,  can  be  derived  one  from  another  in 
accordance  with  general  relations  which  are  called 
laws.  Scientific  judgment  manifests  some  fact  or 
Syntheses  of  facts  of  the  universal  system,  and  we  learn 
such  facts  and  syntheses  by  the  concourse  of  three 
kinds  of  ideas,  namely,  intrinsic  intuition,  experience, 
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and  reasoning ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  experiem 
is  the  principal  origin  of  all  the  explanation  that  ca 
be  given  of  nature,  and  that  reasoning  about  cosmO 
has  the  data  of  experience  for  its  foundation,  or,  ii 
other  words,  that  physiological  knowledge  is  acquire 
by  reasoned  experience.  Concrete  sciences  are  no 
founded  on  any  data  of  intrinsic  intuition,  but  «: 
cannot  deny  the  contribution  of  this  in  Abstract  or  UdI 
versal  Physiology  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  genera!  amor* 
most  physicists  to  deny  intuition  in  all  questions  e 
nature.  Rigorous  logical  proofs  of  the  ultimate  es 
planations  of  science,  are  impossible  without  acceptiR 
some  principles  which  are  evident  by  their  simple  enui 
ciation  with  the  sole  guarantee  of  intuitive  assertion  o 
self-evidence,  because  otherwise  there  is  not  sufBciefl 
reason  to  consider  a  truth  strictly  universal,  and  n 
evident  proof  could  ever  reach  its  limit.  Even  in  th 
fundamental  truths  of  Mathematics  there  are  no  othj 
proofs  than  their  self-affirmation,  and  the  so-called  law 
of  nature  are  nothing  but  quantitative  relations.  Fact 
directly  acquired  by  experience,  and  propositions  whic 
have  been  proved  and  recognized  as  evident  by  sensu) 
data,  are  the  most  numerous  elements  of  scientifi 
knowledge.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  some  prit 
ciples  which  are  only  beliefs ;  thus,  for  instance,  w 
believe  and  assert  as  truths  all  the  propositions  whoa 
denial  involves  contradiction  in  self-consciousness  4 
impossibility  of  thought ;  the  assertion  of  the  un\ 
fonnity  of  nature  is  also  a  simple  belief;  and  only  b( 
faith  alone  have  we  confidence  in  the  testimony  o 
others  about  their  scientific  investigations  and  specU 
lations.  Many  beliefs  are  indeed  asserted  withou 
reasoning,  as  they  do  not  represent  either  inferences  o 
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calculations,  but  only  mental  inherences  ;  and,  besides, 
tbere  are  many  tendencies  very  common  to  all  people, 
wfiich  cannot  be  submitted  to  logical  proof,  and  it  may 
besaidthat  their  certainty  surpasses  the  ideas  capable 
of  a  logical  demonstration. 

We  repeat  that  all  objective  or  physiological  know- 
ledge is  acquired  by  mutual  action  between  the  object 
and  the  mental  subject,  but  this  interaction  must  be 
Subordinated  to  the  postulate  of  uniformity  in  the  su- 
preme purpose  or  end,  otherwise  equal  antecedents 
could  produce  different  consequents,  and  from  this  chaos 
Only,  instead  oi  system,  could  result  in  the  universe. 

Phenomena  or  manifested  changes  of  objects  are  the 
ilata  for  the  senses,  and  ideologists  usually  say  that  such 
liatamay  be  contradictory  one  with  another,  and  there- 
fore deceitful.  But  all  physical  or  natural  reality  is 
"lalerial,  and  its  knowledge  is  derived  from  what  is 
nianifested  by  the  senses.  If  the  sole  proof  of  physical 
reality  is  sensual  experience,  the  assertion  that  the 
testimony  of  the  senses  is  deceitful  is  not  true ;  in  fact, 
"le  sensations  may  deceive  us,  but  they  are  also  the 
testimony  to  prove  the  evidence  of  our  knowledge. 
The  data  of  the  senses  may  be  contradictory  if  we  taijc 
fur  a  moment  only  one  sensual  datum  isolated  from  the 
data  of  the  others ;  for  any  sensual  datum  whatever  is 
complementary,  and  must  be  rectified  by  other  data 
taken  from  the  same  sense,  or  by  the  other  senses. 
The  true  distinction  between  what  is  apparent  and  what 
is  evident  knowledge  of  nature  is  that  the  apparent  is  a 
partial  inquiry  or  a  contribution  to  the  total  evidence. 
An  illusion  of  the  senses  results  from  testing  them  in 
an  inconvenient  and  incomplete  manner,  so  leaving  the 
assertion  without  evident  confirmation. 
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It  is  clear  that  all  sensual  proof  requires  the  reflection 
of  thought,  and  therefore  that  all  knowledge,  including 
the  experimental,  is  not  only  the  fruit  of  observation 
but  also  of  reasoning.  Knowledge  is  always,  in  fact, 
the  fruit  of  mental  elaboration  ;  it  is  a  reflexive  and  not 
an  immediate  act ;  it  is,  without  any  doubt,  an  intel- 
lectual product,  and  not  alone  a  sensual  one,  but  to 
prove  the  truth  in  the  interpretation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, experience  must  supply  numerous  and  correct 
facts.  From  these  facts  of  observation  we  acquire  the 
separate  primordial  ideas  which  are  the  basis  for  the 
knowledge  of  nature ;  for  without  such  a  foundation 
the  human  mind  could  only  build  a  fantastic  world,  and 
whimsically  fix  laws  to  govern  it. 

The  power  of  the  mind  in  the  study  of  nature  must 
be  limited  to  discover,  not  to  invent.  Hence,  pure 
reason  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  form  a  rational  theory, 
ilor  are  the  particular  experiences  (which  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  senses)  sufficient  to  elaborate  a  theory, 
as  this  is  a  mental  synthesis.  Both  orders  of  mental 
activity — sensation  and  thought — are  complementary  in 
the  acquisition  of  physiological  science ;  both,  then,  must 
work  together  to  arrive  at  the  rational  conceptions  of 
true  generalizations,  and  to  prevent  us  from  reaching 
imaginary  results.  Pure  thought  without  a  deep  obser- 
vation of  phenomena  can  ^iv^  rise  to  imaginary  ideas 
alone,  which,  ordinarily,  are  only  chimerical  suppositions 
about  nature,  like  the  innumerable  hypotheses  of  the 
Greek  philosophers.  But  to  believe  in  our  external 
sensations,  without  submitting  them  to  the  examination 
or  proof  of  reason  frequently  produces  fcilse  conclusions 
also,  as,  for  instance,  we  might  think  that  the  sun 
revolves  around  the  earth  if  we  trusted  the  evidence  of 
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our  eyes  alone.  Errors  of  perception  may  occur,  either 
bj' perturbation  in  the  means  of  transmitting  sensation 
(ibnormal  nervous  action),  or  by  differences  in  the 
association  of  ideas,  or  else  by  the  arbitrariness  of 
*hich  mental  influence  is  capable,  especially  in  its  most 
essential  product — language,  which  is  so  frequently  fal- 
lacious. All  these  may  change  the  conditions  of 
propagation,  either  materially  or  verbally,  and  therefore 
may  change  the  qualities  of  perceptions ;  these  are 
mistakes  which  can  only  be  avoided  by  careful  experi- 
ence and  logical  reasoning.  Hence,  strictly  speaking, 
wperience  is  the  source  and  proof  of  all  knowledge  of 
nature,  but  the  generalization  of  ideas  in  science  is  far 
Wond  the  limits  of  our  sensual  observation,  which 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  supreme  capacity  of  the 
mind — reason.  Thus,  in  a  figurative  sense,  we  may  say 
tfut  experience,  supplying  the  particular  facts  as  ante- 
cedents, is  the  mother  of  science ;  and  reason,  elaborat- 
"ig  the  generalization  necessary  for  the  speculations  of 
theory,  is  its  mentor. 


[6,  Process  of  Reasoning  in  Physiological 
Inquiries. 

^e  have  seen  that  true  scientific  propositions  always 
:  mediate  or  reflexive  knowledge  acquired  by 
i  of  some  ideas  already  known  ;  and  that  for  this 
I  language,  by  the  use  of  propositions,  serves  to 
t  scientific  knowledge.  Let  us  see  now,  how  the 
ess  of  reasoning  follows  physiological  inquiries. 
fhe  uniformity  of  nature  is  the  only  guarantee  for 
logical  proof  of  all  inferences,  applying  this  denomi- 
ton   only   to   qualitative    reflections   which   may   be 
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cither  inductive  or  deductive,  but  not  comprehending  in 

them  the  calculations,  that  is  to  say,  reflections  about 
quantity.  Induction  is  the  discursive  process  from 
which  generalizations  are  inferred,  trusting  in  the  law 
of  uniformity  of  nature ;  or,  in  other  words,  induction 
is  a  prognosticated  generalization  warranted  by  the. 
belief  that  in  all  cases  of  the  same  kind  the  future,  and 
that  which  has  not  been  observed,  will  be  identical  with 
what  has  already  been  experienced  ;  thus,  for  example, 
the  day  always  succeeds  the  night,  and  the  night  the 
day,  and  from  this  we  infer  that  the  same  will  always 
happen  in  future;  again,  we  know  that  an  electric 
current  passing  through  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  produces  water,  and  from  this  we  infer  that 
the  same  will  always  occur;  still  another  example, 
some  animals  and  people  have  died  a  short  time  after 
taking  prussic  acid,  and  consequently  we  infer  that 
prussic  acid  is  a  poison  for  all  such  beings.  With  sudt 
a  guarantee,  physiological  science,  referring  to  the  wholfc 
cosmic  mechanism,  has  arrived  by  reasoning  at  thi* 
ultimate  induction  :  in  the  changes  of  nature  nothing  ii 
created  nor  annihilated — conservation  of  matter  and 
energy  (substance  in  activity) ;  and  we  must  remark 
that  the  principle  here  qualified  induction,  although  it 
has  not  been  proved  by  calculation,  does  not  suppose 
that  all  manifested  or  phenomenal  energy  has 
created  at  one  time,  or  has  eternally  existed,  but  only 
that  all  physical  energy,  including  latent,  neither  in- 
creases nor  diminishes.  The  law  of  continuity  ia 
Cosmos  is  only  true  if  we  admit  that  the  reparation  of 
manifested  force  is  constantly  engendered  by  the  po- 
tential energy  of  vitality,  that  is,  by  the  genesic  activity 
of  living  matter,  which  draws  out  energy  from  the  latent 
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stale  to  the  phenomena! ;  material  change  being  thus 
constantly  originated. 

Mental  reflection  not  only  generalizes  but  also  par- 
ticularizes, inferring  special  cases  that  are  comprehended 
in  inductions  already  known,  and  such  form  of  inference 
is  called  deduction ;  thus,  for  example,  we  make  a 
deduction  when  we  say  this  substance  is  prussic  acid, 
prussic  acid  is  poison,  consequently  this  substance  is  poi- 
sonous. The  first  premise  that  the  substance  Is  prussic 
acid  supposes  the  necessary  knowledge  for  applying  to 
ibe  substance  in  question  those  characters  of  classifica- 
tion which  science  considers  necessary  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  substances.  In  calculation — reasoning  of 
quantity — we  perform  the  same  mental  operation  as  in 
deduction,  for  in  calculating  we  affirm  particular  cases 
from  the  fundamental  axioms  of  quantity  ;  but  we  must 
notice  the  great  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of 
derived  affirmations,  assertions  or  conclusions:  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  ;  the  former  have  sensational  facts 
for  terras,  that  is  to  say,  what  the  mind  perceives  by  its 
interaction  with  objects ;  while  the  latter  have  rational 
relations  for  terms,  that  is  to  say,  concepts  referring  to 
proportional  quantities.  These  last  conclusions  are 
what  we  call  calculations.  Calculation  being  the  mental 
instrument  necessary  for  a  complete  knowledge  of  phy- 
siological science,  and  the  signification  of  the  word 
quantity  having  been  erroneously  interpreted  we  must 
fix,  though  briefly,  the 

Concept  of  quantity.  There  are  two  kinds  of  quantity  ; 
discrete  and  continuous.  Discrete  quantities  are  unities 
and  aggregates  of  unities — abstract  numbers — by  means 
of  which  numerical  relations  are  determined.  Continuous 
quantities  are  those  which   represent  the  extension  of 
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objects  and  the  forms  of  extension.  We  must  not  fal 
into  the  equivocation  of  thinking  that  the  two  classa 

of  quantity  are  equal,  although  the  word  quanti^ 
represents  indiscriminately  the  two  kinds  of  relation 
here  indicated.  Number  is  the  only  discrete  quantitj 
It  is  an  aggregate  or  collection  of  unities,  each  of  whid 
simply  represents  an  abstract  act  from  perceptioi 
without  any  determination  at  all,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  extension  or  nature  of  the  object 
Number,  then,  is  the  symbol  of  quantity,  a  means  purelj 
ideal  to  compare  and  measure  objects,  that  is,  a  standard  q 
comparison  between  discrete  determinations  of  quantitj 
in  which  the  unity  as  well  as  what  is  compared  with  i 
is  considered  abstractly  and  independently.  Neverthe 
less  it  has  been  admitted  by  most  mathematicians  tha 
continuous  quantities  are  co-ordinate  with  discret 
quantities,  considering  both  similar  at  bottom,  because 
they  say,  they  are  multiple  or  aggregate. 

The  mathematical  confusion  between  discrete  an? 
concrete  quantities  runs  parallel  with  the  erroneoiK 
identification  between  the  pure  conventional  forms  o 
thought  or  of  language  and  objective  realities  ;  indeed 
most  writers  have  forgotten  or  ignored  the  fact  tha 
words,  being  signs  of  thought,  are  not  directly  connectet 
with  the  things  signified,  but  indirectly  by  menta 
agreement.  This  causes  a  falling  into  the  erroneoiK 
idea  that  our  arbitrary  and  conventional  classificatitM 
of  natural  phenomena  coincides  with  real  distinction] 
among  them,  and  that  this  can  be  a  foundation  fo) 
inferences  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  objects.  Sucl 
errors  have  necessarily  given  vise  to  a  series  of  fal* 
premises  which  serve  only  to  prevent  the  true  progres; 
of  physiological  science. 
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AH  objects  are  entirely  continuous  in  perception, 
this  comprehending  all  data  manifested  by  the  senses, 
and  they  become  discrete  only  after  being  submitted 
to  successive  acts  of  perception,  thus  being  partly 
separated  if  the  perceptions  are  partial,  or  co-ordinated 
with  other  objects  perceived  in  the  same  manner  forming 
a  whole.  No  datum  of  sensation  can  be  discrete  in 
itself,  that  is.  in  absolute,  because  if  it  were  the  relativity 
of  objects  ill  the  universal  system  would  not  be  true. 

Numbers  are  but  relative  unities  and  collections  of 
such  unities,  as  they  represent  cither  single  perceptions 
or  groups  of  perceptions,  the  contents  of  the  object 
never  being  taken  into  account.  Besides,  numbers  are 
in  abstract  essentially  entire,  though  they  can  represent 
partial  relations,  taking  their  fractional  forms ;  but 
fractions  cannot  be  considered  as  numbers  or  prime 
unities  which  express  original  acts  of  perception  ;  they 
only  represent  objects  perceived  by  parts,  which  are 
subordinated  in  comparison  to  the  whole  or  entire  unity. 
Hence,  numbers  are  nothing  in  themselves,  they  only 
connect  ideas  with  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied, 
snd  consequently  they  are  essentially  abstract ;  never- 
theless, in  order  to  signify  anything  they  must  represent 
some  concrete  object  or  relation  between  objects  in 
particular  operations. 

We  can  now  see  clearly  the  technical  differences 
between  the  notions  of  quality  and  quantity.  In 
Mathematics  (the  science  which  solves  the  problems 
of  quantity)  there  is  a  great  difference  between  an 
objective  concept  of  thought  and  the  corresponding 
relation  of  such  a  concept  with  the  object  itself.  Mathe- 
maticians are  simply  occupied  with  problems  of  relations 
either  singly  or  in  groups,  which  reason  has  established 
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within  the  limits  of  arbitrary  laws  ;  their  concepts  ai 
exhausted  when  all  the  properties  pertaining  to  tf 
object  of  thought  are  included.  The  conceptual  elemen 
of  the  objects,  and  the  laws  of  their  mutual  dependent 
are  determined  in  Mathematics  by  pure  thought ;  fo 
this  reason  a  single  concept  can  be  developed  in 
series  of  others,  so  forming  a  mathematical  reasoning 
one  of  the  attributes  implies  the  others,  ali  being  defin< 
1  accordance  with  the  calculated  relation.  Qualitativt 
concepts,  on  the  contrary,  are  never  exhausted,  becau! 
their  united  attributes  are  necessarily  incomplete  and 
variable,  on  account  of  the  infinite  perceptions  that  can 
be  formed  in  the  mind  by  the  most  insignificant  changi 
in  any  relations.  When  we  try  to  establish  the  points 
of  community  or  similarity,  and  of  particularity  or 
difference  among  things  which  are  compared,  we  can 
do  so  either  in  quality  or  in  quantity  in  accordance  with 
the  two  orders  of  reasoning.  The  process  of  thought 
which  infers  attributive  propositions  or  propositions  of 
quality  is  logical  reason,  that  is,  the  capacity  of  reflect' 
ing  on  attributions.  By  ajitithesis  the  process  of  thought 
which  resolves  relative  propositions  or  propositions  ot 
quantity  is  mathematical  reasoning,  that  is,  the  capacity 
of  reflecting  on  relations  properly  so  called  (those  of 
quantity).  The  meanings  of  the  terms  induction  and 
deduction  must  be  circumscribed  to  the  conclusions 
obtained  by  inference,  which  are,  of  course,  qualitative 
reasonings  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  term  calcula-j 
tion  must  be  reserved  for  the  conclusions  of  quantity. 

Inference  and  calculation  together  compose  the 
complete  process  of  mental  reflection  ;  this  is  what  wa 
call  reasoning,  which  consists  in  the  formation  of 
difl^erent  judgments  in    mutual  connection   in  order  to 
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establish  prepositive  conclusions  as  the  material  of  the 
physiological  sciences.  Determinations  of  quantity  only 
and  not  of  quality  are  acquired  by  rational  applications 
of  general  laws ;  such  is  the  true  physiological  know- 
ledge, and  for  this  reason  it  is  by  Mathematics  that  the 
problems  of  Physiology  are  to  be  resolved,  in  order  that 
this  science  may  reach  a  perfect  development.  The 
extension  and  comprehension  of  abstractions,  then,  vary 
according  to  their  rank,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
abstractions  which  characterize  a  class  is  what  we  call 
concept.  Abstractions  can  be  considered  either  as 
qualitative  or  quantitative  ;  in  the  first  case  we  express 
a  concept  of  direct  perception  ;  in  the  second,  we  express 
a  positive  scientific  knowledge  properly  so  called. 
Qualitative  concepts  can  only  give  descriptive  defini- 
tions, while  those  that  are  quantitative  can  give  rise  to 
genesic  explanations,  in  the  field  of  Mechanics,  of  course, 
in  which  all  causes  are  only  anterior  effects.  Only  when 
we  cannot  determine  the  relations  of  space  and  time 
among  physiological  changes  we  niust  content  ourselves 
with  quabtative  determinations  which  con-stitiite  irre- 
flexive  perceptions  and  not  true  scientific  knowledge. 

\  7.  Validitv  of  Hypotheses  in  Physiological 
Theory. 
The  greatest  advantage  of  hypotheses  in  physiological 
iheory  is  to  help  the  niemory  with  supposed  connections 
among  objects  when  the  sensations  of  their  form  of 
activity  are  not  directly  presented  to  the  mind ;  but 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  physiologic^!  knowledge 
is  based  on  sensual  appearances,  we  must  not  call  that 
knowledge  altogether  hypothetic. 

Ut  is  necessary  to  determine  the  true  conditions  and 
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use  of  a  scientific  hypothesis,  not  only  in  the  criterion 
of  its  truth,  but  also  in  the  conditions  of  its  validity. 
Submitted  to  logical  proofs  we  must  affirm  its  possibility; 
and  for  this  it  must  not  be  in  contradiction  with  demon- 
strated principles,  and  must  give  full  explanation  of  the 
idea  affirmed  by  the  hypothesis  itself  In  addition  to  this, 
in  order  that  such  an  explanation  should  be  sufficient, 
a  complete  correlation  is  necessary  among  the  different 
mutations  comprehended  in  the  hypothesis;  thus  fulfilling 
the  scientific  precept  that  all  true  knowledge  consists 
in  generalizing,  by  verifying  the  analogies  or  differences 
in  order  to  assimilate  many  facts  in  one  abstraction. 

When  we  perceive  a  phenomenon  for  the  first  time 
our  investigations  aim  at  knowing  to  what  class  it 
belongs  ;  this  of  course  involves  the  idea  of  system  or 
uniformity  in  nature.  From  this  we  infer  that  all 
hypotheses  imply  a  classification,  because  this  is  nothing 
else  than  the  grouping  of  the  cases  according  to  their 
analogies.  Therefore,  a  hypothetical  explanation,  in 
order  to  be  valid,  must  mark  the  analogy  or  identity 
between  the  mutation  which  we  propose  to  compre- 
hend in  it  and  the  phenomena  which  are  supposed  to 
be  already  known  by  experience.  If  this  prop  of  the 
hypothesis  is  imaginary  instead  of  a  fact  already 
observed  and  rightly  interpreted  by  reason,  the  hypo- 
thesis is  valueless  ;  it  is  then  only  a  tautological  ex- 
planation, simply  changing  the  form  of  expression. 
Such  is  the  validity  of  materialism  which  pretends  to 
explain  the  activity  of  nature  by  saying  that  "it  is 
inherent  to  matter  as  this  is  always  in  movement"  But 
material  activity  and  movement  are  synonymous,  both 
representing  mental  abstractions  and  not  realities,  and 
so  that  explanation  is  only  verbal.     We  say  the  same 
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of  rilalism  when  it  maintains  the  existence  of  a  vital 

prinei'pie  in  order  to  explain  vitality.  Of  precisely  the 
same  value  is  affinity  in  Chemistry ;  attraction  and 
repulsion  in  Physics  and  Astronomy ;  and,  finally,  a 
mathematician  makes  but  vain  deductions,  when,  start- 
ing from  an  equation  alone,  he  thinks  he  has  established 
the  foundation  of  physical  hypotheses. 

In  every  explanation  we  must  keep  in  view  the 
course  of  the  acts  of  thought  in  which  the  relations  are 
established,  not  among  the  objects  themselves,  but 
among  their  mental  representation,  i.e.  among  the  in- 
lellectual  elements  or  different  states  of  consciousness 
which  we  have  acquired  from  the  sensations  arising  from 
the  objects.  Hence,  when  we  speak  of  any  object  or 
property  we  mean  the  results  of  interaction,  either 
drrKt  or  indirect,  between  the  objects  and  the  mind  ; 
wd  as  the  attributes  comprehended  in  the  concept  of 
materia!  things  represent  in  extrinsic  realities  only  their 
relations  of  space  and  time,  the  number  of  objects  not 
being  limited,  the  result  will  be  that  any  of  the  said 
concepts  will  always  be  reduced  to  the  properties  which 
mark  the  known  relations.  Cosmic  concepts  are  indeed 
limited  or  incomplete  as  an  indefinite  number  of  objective 
relations  always  remain  unknown  ;  in  fact,  in  the  com- 
parisons we  make  in  order  to  form  material  concepts,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  into  account  only  a  finite  number 
of  relations ;  we  need  only  refer  to  a  number  of  them, 
more  or  less  limited,  from  which  we  form  the  abstrac- 
tions. From  this  it  results  that  hypothetical  judgments 
and  reasonings,  not  being  verified  by  experience  more 
than  in  the  categorical  concept  which  is  limited  (but 
'Jtt)t  in  the  supposition  which  we  try  to  explain),  are  liable 
to  the  double  error  of  defective  observation  and 
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imperfect  reasoning,  but  also  to  the  error  of  imagination 
in  what  is  supposed.  Again,  the  concept  which  is 
supposed  in  a  physical  hypothesis  is  not  absolutely 
identical  with  the  categorical  concept  of  comparison, 
because  it  is  in  relation  with  a  limited  number  of  con- 
ditions, which  are  not  perceptible  abstractions  but 
imaginary  ideas,  and  these  we  simply  try  to  explain  as 
they  are  not  evident  to  the  eye.  For  this  reason  we 
must  not  confound  imaginary  with  rational  concepts; 
rational  concepts  are  represented  by  direct  abstractions 
of  objective  things,  while  imaginary  concepts  consist  in 
the  mental  application  or  attribution  of  such  abstractions 
to  some  other  things,  as,  for  example,  when  we  imagine 
invisible  movements  from  the  concept  formed  of  those 
which  are  visible. 

The  explanatory  or  fundamental  fact  of  a  hypothesis, 
that  is  to  say,  the  fact  with  which  we  identify  the  case 
we  try  to  explain,  must  be  something  already  proved 
by  experience,  because  we  do  not  learn  anything  by 
endowing  the  objects  with  occult  principles,  as  when 
abstract  forces  are  imagined  in  order  to  explain  how 
manifested  effects  are  produced. 

The  true  cause  can  never  be  known  by  experience, 
and  for  this  reason  the  primordial  or  remote  cause  of 
the  activity  of  nature  cannot  be  included  in  Physiology; 
this  studies  only  phenomena  or  manifested  effects,  and 
the  latent  material  changes  which  are  their  immediate 
cause.  By  comparing  physical  changes  we  infer  the 
general  principles  of  movement — material  activity ;  and 
the  chief  use  of  a  physiological  hypothesis  ought  to 
be  the  deduction  of  new  cases  from  those  principles, 
employing  in  the  explanation  the  same  terms  applied 
to  observed  phenomena,  and  recognizing  the  analogy 
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oT  these  with  the  changes  which  we  desire  to  explain. 
But  the  identification  of  the  hypothetical  case  with 
known  facts  may  be  at  the  same  time  partial  and  in- 
direct, supposing  that  there  are  circumstances  yet 
unobserved  in  one  or  in  both  of  the  compared  terms. 
Thus  a  hypothesis  may  comprehend  one  or  more  sup- 
positions if  we  can  prove,  or  at  least  if  we  can  see  the 
possibility  of  its  analogy  with  something  really  observed; 
the  hypothesis  being  more  probable  if  the  identity  is 
clearly  recognized  among  many  phenomena,  and  still 
more,  if  the  identity  exists  among  many  of  the  particu- 
larities of  different  phenomena. 

Accordingly,  a  hj'pothesis  makes  an  imaginary  re- 
presentation, which,  in  the  same  manner  as  works  of 
art,  bears  a  resemblance  to,  but  is  not  identical  with 
things  observed  or  realities  existing  in  nature.  Con- 
sequently there  will  be  some  points  of  similarity  and 
difference  between  hypothetic  and  categoric  knowledge, 
as  there  are  between  a  statue  and  what  it  represents. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  we  infer  the  invisible  move- 
ments of  imponderable  matter  from  those  which  are 
visible  we  express  an  analogy  of  form  ;  but  as  the 
material  is  different  in  each  case  the  activities  of  the 
two  terms  cannot  be  identical  in  all,  but  only  in  part. 
When  we  imagine  new  forms  of  existence  we  change 
the  combinations,  or,  by  analogy,  the  sensible  properties, 
because  we  can  represent  something  in  our  mind  only 
by  means  of  those  data  given  by  experience,  as  our 
physiological  or  natural  ideas  are  formed  by  sensation. 
It  is  necessary  at  least  in  order  to  acquire  the  character 
of  possibility  that  a  hypothesis  should  not  be  contra- 
dictory either  in  its  own  terms,  or  with  the  facts  which 
our  rational  experience  has  recognized  as  true. 
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We  have  said  that  a  hypothesis  is  more  or  less  proH 
able  according  to  the  cases  of  coincidence  offered  to  ooi 

observation  ;  but  besides  this  it  needs  the  successivi 
confirmation  or  attestation  of  new  facts,  because  it  f 
clearly  seen  that  it  will  become  less  and  less  probabl 
if  the  new  facts  cannot  be  explained  without  increasio| 
or  modifying  the  first  hypothetical  proposition,  and,  en 
the  contrary,  the  hypothesis  will  acquire  so  much  moH 
value  according  as  a  greater  number  of  facts  arise  W 
attest  its  primordial  affirmation.  In  the  same  mannet 
if,  by  means  of  reason  alone,  we  discover  deductions  thaj 
can  afterwards  be  tested  by  experience,  it  will  increaS 
our  certainty  more  and  more  in  favour  of  a  hypothesil 
Nevertheless,  the  value  of  such  predictions  must  not  b 
exaggerated,  because  they  often  arise  from  very  indiret 
relations,  and  are  without  direct  connection  with  wha 
we  try  to  explain  ;  these  coincidences  are  due  to  tK 
uniformity  of  the  system.  We  see,  indeed,  that  all  thi 
hypotheses  that  have  been  abandoned  as  contradictor 
or  insufficient  have  helped  human  thought  to  foretc 
phenomena  which  have  been  afterwards  observed,  bo 
cause  if  a  false  hypothesis  has  explained  many  phe 
nomena,  it  is  not  strange  to  prognosticate  from  it  othe 
in  more  or  less  relation  with  those  for  which  the  hyp 
thesis  was  imagined.  i 

The  validity  of  a  hypothesis  because  it  is  coned 
able  has  been  very  much  discussed,  and  this  questid 
has  been  generally  confounded  with  the  followia 
whose  resolution  is  entirely  metaphysical.  Is  all  tha 
is  conceivable  true,  and  the  reverse?  It  is  an  evideil 
criterion  of  truth  in  physical  propositions  that  the  coi 
tradictory  proposition  must  be  inconceivable,  though 
metaphysical  grounds  our  incapacity  to  conceive  a  thi 
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is  not  a  proof  of  its  impossibility.  All  true  physiological 
conception  consists  in  establishing  relations  of  identity 
between  the  case  which  our  imagination  must  conceive 
and  the  facts  known  by  rational  experience  ;  therefore, 
in  order  that  a  physiological  hypothesis  should  be  con- 
ceivable, it  must  identify  itself  with  the  ideas  previously 
known,  and  must  have  no  contradictory  terms. 

In  regard  to  the  previous  concepts,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  them  as  categorical  and  hypothetical,  because 
in  the  last  there  is  the  possibility  of  their  being  untrue, 
otherwise  we  should  then  assert  as  a  truth  an  idea  in 
contradiction  with  those  that  were  before  hypothetical !y 
maintained.  The  inconceivability  of  a  case  in  nature  can 
be  admitted  only  by  disagreement  with  notions  which, 
though  not  completely  and  evidently  proved,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  very  probable.  AU  the  inferior  concepts 
regarding  the  object  are  comprehended  in  some  superior 
one,  and  therefore  the  validity  of  a  physiological  hypo- 
thesis requires  mutual  agreement  among  the  concepts 
of  different  rank  which  is  a  guarantee  of  certainty. 
Nevertheless,  scientific  progress  constantly  rectifies 
ideas  previously  admitted  as  true. 

The  false  supposition  of  wrong  hypotheses  generally 
depends  on  the  ontological  error  which  considers  mental 
entities  as  separate  or  independent  realities,  though  they 
are  only  concepts  of  one  or  many  abstractions.  Thus, 
objects  are  frequently  considered  as  existing  independent 
of  their  relations,  and  vice  versA ;  and  the  modes  of 
forming  concepts  are  also  erroneously  considered  as 
constituents  of  nature.  All  this,  as  we  shall  see  now, 
is  what  happens  with  the  mistaken  hypotheses  of  the 
doctrines  called  mechanism,  materialism,  evolutionism, 
idealism,  and  pantheism. 
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Brief  Criticism  of  Realism,  Eclecticism, 

Scepticism,  and  Empiricism. 

Realism  considers  as  entities  or  beings  of  separaf 
existence  the  concepts  and  even  the  conceptual  elemenf 
which  are  formed  by  mental  abstraction  from  our  ex 
ternal  experiences.  Thus,  also,  it  is  realistic  to  considt 
as  separate  existences  every  one  of  the  different  kind 
of  phenomena,  as  caloric,  luminous,  magnetic,  am 
electric  agents,  molecular  forces,  planetary  attrac 
tions,  etc. 

[In  Psychological  Theory  this  error  Ie  also  frenuently  found,  namdj, 
that  of  individualizing  as  realilies  the  difTerEnt  conscious  activilies,  and 
(mm  this  results  the  geDeiol  admission  of  plurality  instead  of  unity  ia  oui 
mental  power.] 

There  is  nothing  absolute  in  nature;  or,  better  to 
say,  our  understanding  does  not  and  cannot  know 
physical  unity,  entity,  or  type  in  absolute,  either  oi 
quality  or  of  quantity  ;  there  is  no  absolute  materia 
substance,  no  absolute  activity,  no  absolute  space,  and 
no  absolute  time.  We  do  not  objectively  recognize  any* 
thing  which  may  be  an  absolute  cause  or  principle  ;  aU 
that  is  physiological  (nature)  is  an  effect  or  mediuol 
Every  form  of  material  existence  suffers  perpetui 
changes,  undergoes  incessant  mutations  which  are  nt 
primordial,  but  derived  by  propagation.  Manifested 
existence  depends  on  mutual  action  among  objects,  am 
on  the  interaction  of  these  with  the  mind  from  whici( 
we  form  the  relations  of  the  objects,  and  consequent!] 
all  their  possible  knowledge.  Although  this  is  ai 
evident  truth,  the  greatest  minds  occupied  in  scientifii 
speculations  forget  it  when  they  suppose  the  uitimab 
elements    or    real   constituents    of    the    world,   atoms^- 
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monads,  etc.,  are  absolute  realities.  Atoms  are  erro- 
neously considered  absolutely  simple  and  indivisible 
as  if  they  were  the  last  elements  of  the  material  world 
— the  physical  unities  absolutely  constant  which  by  their 
aggregation  form  the  universe. 

The  operations  of  language  are  comparison,  discrimi- 
nation, and  reasoning.  When  the  capacity  for  classi- 
fication is  lacking,  there  cannot  be  rational  language, 
as  for  this  are  necessary — first,  a  multitude  of  ex- 
periences ;  second,  abstraction  of  the  common  element 
forming  a  unity ;  third,  formation  of  a  term  for  such 
a  common  element ;  and  fourth,  application  of  the 
same  term  or  name  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  group 
which  gave  rise  to  the  common  element.  For  this 
reason  in  the  root  of  every  noun  we  find  some  abstract 
signification  of  the  most  prominent  character  of  the 
thing  which  it  represents,  and  such  a  character  (abstrac- 
tion) becomes  the  concrete  sign  of  that  thing.  Thus 
language  gives  us  the  tendency  to  fall  into  realism. 

Language  has  a  double  function  ;  it  is  the  extrinsic 
communication  of  thought,  and  it  is  also  its  intrinsic 
reflection ;  in  this  case  it  shortens  the  work  of  thought 
extraordinarily,  and  it  may  be  said  that  without  language 
neither  thought  nor  knowledge  could  make  any  progress. 
In  the  same  manner  as  a  word  always  expresses  the 
result  of  an  abstraction  and  generalization,  abstractions 
and  generalizations  could  not  fix  themselves  in  the  mind 
without  words,  but  would  disappear  from  it  as  soon  as 
the  moment  of  sensation  passed.  Moreover,  he  who 
studies  a  language  finds  a  wealth  of  knowledge  for  the 
elaboration  of  which  the  activity  of  many  persons  has 
been  necessary.  But  although  language  enables  thought 
to  accumulate  its  products  and  abbreviate  its  process. 
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it  is  also  frequently  the  motive  of  errors  such 
of  realism,  which  we  may  say  are   a  consequence 
a   bad  interpretation  of  language,   confounding  name: 
with  the  things  themselves,  and  giving  a  real  signification 
to  that  which  is  purely  an  ideal  concept.     To  avoid  thij 
mistake  thought  with  sharp  criticism  must  keep  a  coi 
stant  watch  over  language  so  that  it  may  serve 
instrument  fit  for  its  purpose,  and  not  allow  us  to  fa 
into  absurd  equivocations. 

Let  us,  then,  keep  in  mind  that  the  most  disturb] 
element  of  the  criterion  of  truth  in  science  is  deft 
and  false  language,  because,  as  the  elements  of  thouj 
can  be  differently  combined  in  perception,  any  fault 
impropriety  in  association  of  ideas,  and  in  the  ten 
which  represent  them,  or  in  any  other  mental  connectil 
may  lead  to  error.  We  must  be  especially  cautious 
the  use  of  equivocal  terms,  and  avoid  realistic  technicis 
which  leads  us  into  the  error  of  considering  as 
existences  the  abstract  ideas  of  quality  and  quantity. 

Hence  it  is  an  absurdity  when  philosophers  impoa 
on  the  mind  work  which  goes  beyond  the  limit  of  % 
conceptions,  comparing  these  with  reality ;  for  reali^ 
cannot  be  known  in  itself  but  only  as  it  appears  to  <m 
mind.     For  this  reason  the  ultimate  proof  of  our  knot 
ledge  must  be  the  signification  contained  in  words,  m 
direct  realities,  but  ideas  which  we  have  or  which  hi 
form   about  them.     Such  a  proof  of  what  knowledj 
contains  will  consist  in  the  suitable  evidence  or  necessii 
of  the  conception  and  in  the  harmony  of  our  conce] 
tions  among  themselves.     That  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of 
our  investigations  we  arrive  at  concepts  that  cannot  be 
proved    by  reasoning,  or  communicated   by  language; 
every  subject  must  acquire  them  by  himself,  and  con; 
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quently  if  such  concepts  are  to  be  explained  in  any 
manner  it  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  synonymous 
expressions.  Such  ultimate  propositions  are  the 
foundation  of  theoretical  science.  Accordingly,  in 
realism,  as  in  all  false  doctrines,  we  find  the  same  cause 
of  error  which  probably  originates  in  confusion  or  mis- 
interpretation of  the  terms  employed,  because  they  con- 
tradict the  following  evident  principle :  the  definite 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  indefinite,  as  a  definite  con- 
clusion can  never  be  inferred  from  indefinite  premises  ; 
the  indefinite  is  the  basis  of  and  leads  to  nothing,  it  is 
in  itself  nothing,  and  from  nothing  nothing  can  come. 

Eclecticism.  The  actual  world  manifests  harmonic 
plurality  in  all  parts;  constant  intercourse  taking  place 
in  nature  where  gains  and  losses  occur  uniformly  in 
direct  succession.  Therefore  we  cannot  consider  the 
world  as  a  conjunction  of  unitary  and  immutable  things, 
unless,  following  the  eclectics,  we  force  our  belief  against 
the  true  existence  of  objects  by  considering  all  the 
phenomenal  world  as  a  complete  illusion.  But  to  con- 
sider object  as  mere  illusion  is  an  idea  incompatible 
with  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  Philosophy,  and 
conduces  to  the  negation  of  all  knowledge;  besides,  if 
every  object  were  one  and  immutable,  how  could  the 
illusion  of  the  plurality  and  changes  of  things  ever  take 
place  in  our  mind  ? 

Scepticism  can  be  recognized  only  when  a  careful 
and  complete  analysis  and  definition  of  a  point  or 
question  cannot  control  the  discordance  and  contra- 
diction in  our  mind.  But  even  sceptics  admit  the 
priority  of  some  knowledge,  they  presuppose  continuity 
of  space  in  reality,  that  is,  immediate  contact  among 
things  in  order  that  the  action  of  one  should  directly 
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affect  the  other;  and  they  admit  the  validity  of  the 
universal  laws  of  thought — those  of  identity  and  con- 
tradiction. But  if  they  accept  these  principles  they 
must  also  accept  their  consequences.  So  we  must  nort 
state  the  ultimate  evident  truths  and  their  necessary 
conclusions  in  order  to  prove  the  falsity  oi  scepticism. 

Among  intrinsic  intuitions  there  are  some  which  are 
first  principles,  not  derived  but  necessary  as  self-evident 
truths,  and  which  arc  in  the  same  case  as  our  ultimate 
thoughts,  that  is,  in  the  same  case  as  are  the  supreme 
principles  of  reflection — limit  of  the  intelligence.  Such 
principles  cannot  be  explained,  in  truth  there  are  no 
words  by  which  we  can  comprehend  them,  and  for 
this  reason  they  cannot  be  known  if  not  directly 
perceived  by  our  own  intelligence  or  understanding. 

The  terms  which  express  intuitions  and  ultimate 
thoughts  constitute  the  principles  of  scientific  language, 
they  being  the  foundation  of  propositions,  and  hence  ol 
inferences  and  calculations.  Let  us  first  see  the  basis  c 
thought  and  language  which  represents  the  immediat 
reaction  of  the  mental  subject.  The  first  intrinsic 
intuitions  are  the  affirmation  of  our  own  subjectivti 
existence,  and  the  consciousness  of  its  activity  as  it  isi 
revealed  to  us  by  the  emotions  of  pleasure  and  pairi 
The  first  extrinsic  perceptions  are  the  affirmation  of  (i 
world  of  objects  which  exist  outside  of  our  mind,  and  th< 
activity  of  such  objects  in  order  that  they  may  inci1 
sensations.  We  must  remember  that  neither  intrins 
intuitions  nor  extrinsic  perceptions  produce  matui 
perceptions  until  they  have  become  food   for  thought; 

and  for  this  reason  they  are  postponed  to  the  followin] 

principles  which  are  the  first  axioms  of  discursivl 
language — the  laws  of  thought. 
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We  admit  and  recognize  a  general  assertion  as  a 
fnndiinienlal  law  of  language,  which  is  called  the 
principle  of  contradiction  ;  according  to  this  what  we 
affirm  of  one  thing  we  cannot  affirm  of  the  contrary,  as 
ils  negation  is  implied  in  its  enunciation.  To  this 
principle  is  united  that  of  consistency  resulting  from  the 
synonymous  or  tautological  forms  of  language,  which 
permit  us  to  affirm  the  same  thing  in  different  ways ; 
and  this  is  the  only  resource  we  have  for  the  definition 
of  ultimate  terms  because  they  cannot  be  explained  or 
defined  by  means  of  true  propositions. 

We  admit  and  recognize  also  three  fundamental 
principles  of  mental  reflection.  One  refers  to  the 
comparisons  of  quality,  and  for  this  reason  it  must  be 
considered  as  the  universal  assertion  of  attribution  ;  this 
is  that  nature  is  uniform  in  its  activity,  which  implies  a 
law  of  causation  in  the  universe  and  not  chaos.  The 
other  two  principles  refer  to  the  comparisons  of  quan- 
tity, and  consequently  we  must  consider  them  as  the 
fundamental  axioms  of  cosmic  relations  or  physiological 
knowledge.  Such  are,  first,  that  quantity  is  equal  in 
different  relations  if  it  is  equal  in  any  two  of  them^ 
that  is,  if  they  are  compared  two  by  two  the  result  is 
equal ;  and  second,  the  sums  of  equal  quantities  are 
also  equal  among  themselves.  From  these  two  ultimate 
principles  we  derive  all  the  axioms  and  rules  that 
govern  calculation  or  mathematical  language,  by  means 
of  which  we  can  discover  the  scientific  connections  of 
objects  in  their  continuous  changes  of  space  and  time. 

Accordingly,  the  main  guide  of  mental  elaboration 
for  the  physiologist  is  to  be  found  in  mathematics,  as 
pure  logic  is  the  sole  guide  for  the  metaphysician  ; 
logic  being   circumscribed  to  the  art  of  guiding  us  in 
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qualitative  reasoning ;  that  is,  to  the  different  states 
consciousness  by  which  we  elevate  our  ideas  to  su] 
sensual  regions:  Mind  and  Supreme  Being, 

Empiricism.  By  observation  we  acquire  one  by  one 
abstract  perceptions  only,  so  experience  in  this  sense  is 
exclusively  analytical.  But  reason  works,  not  only 
analytic  mental  operations,  but  also  in  synthetic,  a 
must  besides  necessarily  reflect  even  on  the  first  exj 
riences  in  order  to  elaborate  knowledge;  therefore  d 
so-called  empirical  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  said  i 
emanate  directly  from  the  senses.  A  theory  is  judgi 
by  reason  and  not  by  the  senses,  as  the  jurisdiction  i 
these  can  only  serve  to  accumulate  ideas  which  iU 
afterwards  elaborated  as  scientific  by  means  of  ti 
Ejeneralizations  of  reasoning. 

Strictly  speaking,  empiricism  means  that  some  faC 
in  mutual  connection  have  been  discovered  without 
knowledge  of  the  reason  of  such  a  connection.  In  tl? 
sense  empiricism  simply  asserts  that  we  do  not  km 
everything ;  but  this  is  so  trivial  a  statement  that  thei 
is  no  need  of  upholding  schools  in  order  to  maintain 

According  to   the    most   ordinary  signification,    'e» 
piricism  means  to  assert  that  we  are  satisfied  within  ti 
limit  of  our  sensual  experience,  forgetting  calculations  and 
scientific  inferences.      But  this  does  not  satisfy  the  most 
insignificant  thinker,  even  though  he  should  call  himself 
an  empiric  ;  every  one  feels  impulsed  to  follow  more  c 
less    closely  the    current    of  progressive   science,  whi( 
treats  of  the  discovery  of  the  correlation  that  necessarij 
exists  between  the  infinite  variety  of  facts  and  the  unit 
of  principle  ;  and  this  can  be  sufficiently  proved  in  ordfi 
to  be  recognized  and  adopted.     Notwithstanding  thii 
there   are   different   personal  degrees   of  mental  satis 
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faction,  and  from  this  a  variety  of  opinions  arises  on  this 
point,  all  more  or  less  empirical  and  yet  none  empirical 
,  in  absolute. 

With  the  universal  conception  that  all  the  facts  of 
relation  (that  is  to  say,  the  mechanical  or  physiological) 
3re  at  bottom  matter  in  movement,  we  can  explain  all 
tinds  of  activity  discovered  by  the  senses,  those  extrinsic 
means  of  existence  which  constitute  the  inorganic  world, 
is  well  as  the  phenomena  of  living  beings  which  constitute 
the  organized  world.  Such  an  assertion  can  be  derived 
by  pure  reasoning,  because  a  calculation  on  quantity  is 
an  elaborate  reflection  on  relative  propositions  which 
our  intelligence  can  make  d  /'f /(?»-/,  without  any  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  resulting  conclusions.  In  this 
nianner  the  simple  determinations  of  space  and  time  are 
acquired,  and  so  also  are  the  quantitative  compound 
determinations  of  mass,  velocity,  and  force.  In  all  these 
notions  of  abstract  quantity,  which  are  determined  by 
means  of  Mathematics,  the  relations  can  be  known  as 
evident  though  tliey  are  obtained  by  pure  reason. 


\  9-  Brief  Criticism  of  Monism,  Pantheism, 
Idealism,  Materialism,  Transformism,  and 
Atomism. 

All  philosophical  doctrines  that  are  of  any  con- 
sequence can  be  grouped  under  two  denominations — 
Monism  and  Deism.  The  doctrines  which  refer  all 
tilings  and  changes  to  a  single  ultimate  constituent  are 
•nonistic.  True  Deism  is  neither  Monism  nor  Dualism  ; 
't  does  not  recognize  two  principles  as  Dualism,  nor 
only  one  common  essence  as  Monism  does ;  it  admits 
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a    principle    or    Creator,   and 
created  (rational  and  irrational). 

There  are  three  chief  kinds  of  Monism;  the  mat 
rialistic  monism  of  the  transformists ;  the  idealist 
monism  of  Fichte  and  Schopenhauer ;  and  the  pai 
theistic  monism  of  Spinoza,  A!!  monistic  doctrirM 
consider  as  unity  all  and  every  one  of  the  parts  of  tl 
universe,  that  is  to  say,  the  conceptual  element  i 
ultimate  generalization  —  primitive  atoms,  monad 
nebulae,  mental  spirit,  essential  substance,  or  somethin 
unknowable  and  capable  of  a  triple  aspect,  objectiK 
(material),  subjective  (mental)  and  omnipotent  at  t! 
same  time.  To-day  most  monists  explain  the  univer 
as  a  sum  with  different  degrees  of  aggroupation,  fom 
ing  the  atom  in  the  inorganic  ground,  and  the  cellul 
in  the  organic,  and  they  consider  the  monad  as  \ 
common  element.  Thus  the  monists  see  the  atom  s 
a  corpuscle  with  its  own  action,  all  the  phei 
bodies  depending  on  the  sum  of  their  atomic  activitie 
and  they  say  that  cellules  live,  each  one  by  itself  wh 
an  autonomy  whose  synergetic  or  co-operating  man 
festations  constitute  among  them  the  apparent  unity  < 
life  in  superior  beings.  That  is  to  say,  they  considi 
atomic  and  cellular  elements  as  personalities  whie 
work  automatically  with  pre-established  harmony  in  tl] 
common  work  of  the  republic  which  they  constitute  aft4 
this  conglomerate  fashion.  For  the  monist  the  organist 
is  born,  develops,  and  acts  because  the  special  attribu! 
of  life  is  inherent  to  it,  embodying  in  itself  the 
and  effect  of  its  activity ;  so  Monism  admits  that  t! 
first  organic  creation  was  produced  by  itself  withoi 
anything  aggregating  or  concurring  to  give  it  activity 
that  is,  monists  do   not  see  in  living  bodies  anythin 
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more  than  the  proper  conditions  of  matter.  Vitality, 
then,  which  is  a  potential  and  phenomena!  synthesis, 
would  in  such  a  case  be  a  primordial  causal  activity  of 
matter,  and  not  the  effect  of  something  else. 

Monism  involves  Transformism,  and,  of  course, 
Atheism,  either  materialistic,  or  idealistic,  or  else  pan- 
theistic ;  it  implies  at  the  same  time  spontaneity, 
automatism,  or  specific  attribution ;  all  this  is  evi- 
dently anti-scientific,  and  the  monists  themselves  abne- 
gate its  admission  on  principle,  although  they  have 
fallen  into  the  consequences  of  such  errors.  It  cannot 
be  admitted  in  absolute  that  there  is  an  effect  without  a 
cause,  or  a  consequent  without  an  antecedent;  neverthe- 
less the  monistic  doctrine  does  not  recognize  in  the 
cellule  more  power  than  the  resuitant  of  the  sum  of 
atomic  unities,  which  the  monists  simply  consider  either 
as  ultimate  elements  or  as  a  conglomeration  of  monads. 
But  mechanical  power,  that  is,  the  power  of  which  those 
particles  are  capable,  is  reduced  to  the  formula  r  <  f 
(manifest  resultant  is  less  than  the  loss  of  living  force). 
Whence,  then,  comes  the  vital  or  generating  power  whose 
formula  in  Cosmos  is  r  >_/;  that  is  to  say,  the  resultant 
greater  than  the  force  employed  ?  If  we  try  to  explain 
this  by  the  sum  of  material  elements,  there  is  no  other 
way  than  the  implication  <rf  spontaneity,  automatism 
or  specific  properties  in  matter.  This  is  evidently 
mathematical,  and,  strange  contradiction,  contempo- 
raneous monists  recognize  with  great  ardour  the  prin- 
ciple of  conservation  according  to  which  the  cosmic 
formula  is  R=F,  that  is,  the  whole  resultant  (potential 
and  phenomenal)  equal  to  the  force  employed,  and  base 
it  on  true,  positive,  experimental  proofs,  though  this, 
rightly  interpreted,  is  contradictory  to  their  doctrine. 
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We  will  see  that  the  spontaneity  of  certain  change 
is   only   apparent.      It   is  very   common   in   inoi 
matter,   and  constantly   occurring   in   organic,   that 
order  to  produce  changes  it  is  enough  to  provoke  thei 
without  the  concurrence   of  a  determined   or   efficiei 
exterior  cause,  because  the  body  in  which  the  changes 
operate   previously   contained    sufficient   conditions  to 
produce  phenomena  or  functions   by   the   influence  of 
a  living  energy  much  less  manifest  than  the  consequence. 
As  patent  examples  we  may  take  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, or  the   development  of  a  chicken  in  an  egg. 
The  force  which  is  then  made  manifest  had  been  before 
accumulated  in  a  latent  state. 

Neither  living  nor  inorganic  bodies  can  be  formed 
by  an  evolution  of  simple  propagation  from  a  monadic, 
primitive  constitution  of  the  universe  in  self-transforma- 
tion, without  any  more  tlian  the  first  created  impulse. 
In  living  bodies  there  is  no  simple  propagation  ;  there  is 
a  multiplication  in  the  individual  and  in  the  species,  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  palpable  con- 
tradictions, we  must  admit  that  all  the  changes  of 
existence  obey  an  engendered  evolution  and  not  3 
simple  transformation.  In  such  generation  nothing  is 
newly  created,  but  all  changes  become  manifest  in  theiT' 
origin  by  converting  latent  energy  into  phenomena 
when  organic  constructions  are  developed  ;  which  is  an 
act  contrary  to  those  of  mechanism.  In  the  incubation 
of  eggs,  for  instance,  we  already  see  a  great  gain  of  living 
energy,  because  chickens  arc  formed  simply  by  keeping 
eggs  at  the  same  temperature.  The  result  of  such  a>i 
change  in  organism  is  completely  contrary  to  that  whictl 
takes  place  in  any  inorganic  machine. 

Mechanicians  are  monists  when  they  do  not  recog- 
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niie  in  the  universe  anything  but  the  existence  of 
movement.  Physicists  fall  into  the  same  error  when 
tliey  elevate  the  abstract  idea  of  the  unity  of  force  to 
the  rank  of  unique  reality.  Chemists  are  monists  in 
supposing  atomic  unity.  Monism  has  also  intruded  into 
Biology  as  an  effect  of  the  mistakes  of  some  analytical 
speculations,  by  considering  as  an  ultimate  causing  prin- 
ciple that  which  is  the  end  or  finality  in  the  succession 
of  the  acts  of  nature,  and  conceiving  vital  synthesis  as 
a  real  independent  existence  ;  from  this  error  arise  the 
schools  of  transformism  of  organic  evolution  which 
pretend  to  see  the  reason  of  change  in  matter  alone. 

Materialism  completely  inverts  the  order  of  reality, 
l>ecause  simple  abstractions,  that  is  to  say,  those  which 
oUerthe  most  elevated,  most  general,  and  most  compre- 
hensive concepts,  and  which  are  the  ultimate  principles, 
we  considered  by  them,  not  only  as  the  first  concepts, 
but  also  as  the  most  realistic  of  all  the  forms  of  existing 
things.  Such  an  error  arises  from  the  false  supposition 
that  the  general  abstraction  of  all  things  constitutes 
their  common  substance  as  a  permanent  substratum, 
^^egating  to  this  the  attributes  and  particular  proper- 
ties by  which  objects  arc  differentiated,  so  that,  according 
to  such  a  supposition,  subjective  realities  are  considered 
as  an  aggregate  of  substance  and  energy,  essence  and 
accidents,  matter  and  force,  or  mass  and  movement ; 
but  if  such  elements  are  not  realities,  no  real  object  can 
be  produced  by  their  union.  Materialism  supposes 
substance  as  a  union  of  passive,  resistant  and  unalter- 
able particles  (atomic  unities) ;  and  considers  energy  as 
ai  active  force  equally  unalterable,  to  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  theory  attribute  all  phenomena. 

Evolutionism     or    transformism,    like    materialism. 
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supposes  that  the  real  objective  forms  are  contained  or 
implied  in  the  superior  forms  or  ultimate  concepts,  the 
former  being  derived  from  the  latter  by  an  inherent 
process  of  evolution  or  development,  asserting  tliat  a. 
constant  quantity  of  force  naturally  belongs  to  every 
part  of  matter,  and  that  all  transformations  are  pro- 
duced by  a  simple  differentiation  in  such  primordial 
force.  Matter,  according  to  this  doctrine,  is  endowed 
with  the  power  of  the  Primordial  Cause  (God),  engen- 
dering by  itself  the  activity  of  nature,  as  all  differing 
existing  realities  and  all  forms  of  enei^y,  including 
vitality,  would  then  be  potentially  contained  in  matter 
successively  manifesting  themselves  by  a  kind  oJ 
natural  emanation  in  a  spontaneous,  gradual  develop* 
ment  of  ulterior  evolution.  When  transformists  sajl 
that  matter  incloses  or  implies  in  its  own  origin  thi 
forms  and  qualities  of  life,  containing  them  potentiallj 
at  least,  if  not  actually,  in  order  that  they  should  bi 
engendered  by  a  spontaneous  development,  they  d< 
no  more  than  use  the  qualification  of  potence  as  a  shiel* 
for  ignorance  of  the  cause,  and  thus  persuade  then 
selves  that  they  can  deny  the  purpose  and  finality  o 
the  Cause  which  directs  the  system  of  the  univers* 
We  will  see  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  book,  that  lii 
formula  of  evolution  is  to  reduce  all  the  states  of  actus 
manifestation  to  one  having  the  power  of  becomioj 
manifest;  thus  transformism  pretends  to  conceive  tW 
universe  in  some  state  anterior  to  the  phenomenal 
without  explaining  anything  of  the  engendering  0 
matter  or  objective  reality  in  which  phenomena  afl 
manifestly  produced  by  simple  propagation  or  tranS 
ference  of  movement. 

The  errors  of  evolutionism  have  conduced  to  nihilisiD 
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according  to  which  all  is  engendered  ty  "  the  void," 
that  is,  by  nothing,  or  by  a  pure  substance  completely 
devoid  of  attributes ;  scientific  nihilism  expi-essly  de- 
clares that  such  a  substance  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  nothing,  and  consequently  is  identical  with  it : 
thus  pretending  to  deduce  the  phenomenal  world  from 
the  supposed  concept  of  nothing,  i.e.  zero.  The  sub- 
stantial nothing,  as  an  origin  of  all  existing  things,  has 
been  also  expressed  in  another  manner,  by  supposing 
ttiat  the  germinal  principle  is  an  impersonal  will,  which. 
being  contradictory  In  its  own  expressed  attributes, 
will  also  result  in  an  empty  concept,  i.e.  non-existence 
ot  nothing. 

Atomism  (that  of  the  Greek  atomists,  as  well  as  of 
Iheir  followers,  the  modern  physicists)  has  also  failed  to 
observe  the  conditions  of  the  problem  regarding  the 
common  existence  of  a  pure  being  in  nature,  since  it 
considers  atoms  as  the  sole  realities,  endowed  with  self- 
existence  and  complete  independence.  Such  an  idea 
is  taken  entirely  from  the  illusions  of  sensual  or  irre- 
flexive  experience,  and  it  is  a  contradiction  with  the 
most  rational  inference  according  to  which  objects 
necessarily  constitute  a  true  system  in  the  universe.  If 
objects  were  independent,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  could 
exist  indifferent  to  one  another,  and  so  without  mutual 
relation,  how  could  we  explain  the  actions  and  de- 
pendences which  we  observe  in  the  actual  world  ?  It 
would  be  impossible  to  explain  them,  because  indi- 
vidual independence  excludes  community,  which  is 
necessary  in  a  system  of  things  mutually  related. 
With  such  an  atomic  conception  of  matter,  the  theory 
advanced  by  most  authors  up  to  the  present  time  be- 
comes useless  for  the  purpose  of  physiological  science, 
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which  must  distinguish  natural  changes  into  pheno 
menal  and  latent;  the  former  are  the  changes  whid 
are  extrinsically  manifested  to  us  by  means  of  th 
senses  ;  and  the  latter  are  the  changes  which  are  nfl 
manifested,  but  which  explain  the  propagation  of  mov* 
ment  in  the  acts  of  loss  and  reparation  of  living  enerf 
or  phenomenal  force. 

It  is  an  evident  necessity  to  conceive  matter  in  sue 
a  manner  that  we  can  clearly  explain  all  that  is  man 
fested  in  the  universe,  and  these  changes  being  define! 
and  determined,  the  atom  or  corporeal  element  cannrt 
be  a  thing  undefined  or  undetermined, 
it  is  an  evident  truth  that  one  thing  cannot  be  primaril 
considered  as  indefinite  and  afterwards  as  an  object 
definite  determinations  ;  it  is  a  self-evident  truth  ths 
the  definite  can  proceed  only  from  the  definite, 
that  the  indefinite  (not  confounding  this  with  the  und( 
finable  or  illimitable — that  which  is  beyond  the  reac 
of  our  mind)  cannot  produce  anything  intelligible, 
is  as  impossible  to  deduce  the  definite  from  the  ind 
finite  as  to  obtain  movement  from  repose,  or  a  beii 
out  of  nothing. 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  this  self-assC 
tion ;  to  grasp  it  we  need  only  understand  the  term 
which  are  employed.  Nevertheless,  many  thinkerS^i; 
and  among  them  perhaps  the  most  notable  among  oufl 
contemporary  physicists,  uphold  the  idea  that  mattej^ 
is  constituted  by  centres  of  indefinite  action  which  ar^ 
without  extension  and  are  supposed  to  be  endowed  widK 
influence  acting  at  a  distance  in  a  spherical  space  tba|| 
must  of  course  have  some  extension.  This  is  untenable 
— still  more,  it  is  incomprehensible,  a 
admitted   as    an   unknown    quantity — 
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speculative  process  of  calculation  on  physical  pheno- 
Hence,  it  is  an  unresolved  problem,  as  those 
who  uphold  the  theory  under  notice  start  with  an 
ima^'nary  phrase  to  represent  the  atom  when  they 
consider  it  as  a  mathematical  point — without  length, 
breadth,  or  thickness. 

The  false  universal  notion  of  common  being  is 
nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
scholastics  with  their  distinction  between  matter  and 
form,  as  the  supposed  infinite  substance  of  Spinoza ; 
Ihe  absolute  being  of  Schelling;  and  the  absolute  idea 
of  Hegel.  The  last  three  are  old  abstractions  expressed 
in  new  words. 

Nature  cannot  be  conceived  as  definite  in  itself,  for 
we  cannot  refer  to  it  nor  form  an  estimate  of  it,  save 
by  our  purposes  and  perceptions.  But  the  current 
theories  of  nature  are  built  on  the  false  base  of  the 
abstraction  of  being  as  indefinite  and  immutable,  admit- 
ling  abstract  forces  in  nature,  which,  they  say,  act, 
determining  and  changing  the  conditions  of  being.  The 
doctrine  of  Cosmogony  according  to  Spencer,  Darwin, 
Haeckel,  etc.,  is  equal  at  bottom  to  the  idealism  of 
Hegel,  to  the  pantheism  of  Schelling  and  Spinoza,  and 
to  the  ancient  speculations  of  Platonism  which  imagine 
things  as  the  product  of  the  union  of  the  idea  with 
indefinite  existence ;  and,  finally,  it  is  also  identical 
with  the  scholasticism  which  used  to  give  the  name 
"form"  to  such  ideas  as  those  which  we  directly  dis- 
cover by  sensual  or  extrinsic  observations. 

The  conceptual  elements  of  objective  being  or  real 
nature  are  four:  two  are  attributive  abstractions — sub- 
stance and  activity  (abstractions  of  an  entity  in  itself)  ; 
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^1         and    the    other   two    are    relative   abstractions — ^spacft 
^H         and  time  (abstraction  of  different  entities  among  theni' 
^^k        selves).     When   an  entity  is  not  defined  its  four  all 
^H         stractions    are    also    indefinite,   and    from    this    ari: 
^1         chimerical,  ontolc^ical  concepts  ;    and  when  the  entiq 
^^L        is  defined  by  our  sensual   observation   or    experieni 
^H         then  the  four  elemental  abstractions  are  also  defined 
^r         and  from  this  arise  true  physiological  concepts.     Wh< 
this  distinction  is  not  well  established,  the  metaphysician 
influenced  by  ontological  errors,  leans  to  pantheism  an^ 
idealism ;   and   for   the  same   reason   the    physicist 
naturalist    usually    falls    into    atomism,    atheism,   aiKJ 
materialism.      If  these   abstractions   in   regard  to  tl« 
Infinite  Being  are  confounded  with  the  finite,  we  thei 
fall  into  the  en'or  of  considering  them  as  really  existing 
not  in  the  Divinity,  but  in  themselves ;  and  if  the  ab 
stractions  regarding  the  finite  being  or  nature  are  coi 
sidered  as  exclusive  existences,  the  result  is  the  fah 
supposition  that  matter  is  in  itself  alone  the  only  prill 
ciple    of    the    universe,   and    nature    then    should    b( 

I         governed  by  itself  alone,  as  is  the  idea  of  atomism. 
Therefore,  we  must  proclaim  monotheism  in  scienct 
thus  proving  our  agreement  with  religion  in  the  belief 
only  one  true  God  as  the  Causal  Unity  of  the  Universi 
and  reject  all  abstract  or  causing  forces  in  nature. 


§  la  Province  of  General  Physiology. 

The  supreme  principles  of  Philosophy  offer  tw 
different  concepts  ;  one  unlimited,  indefinite,  intrinsic  fc 
thought  alone  ;  the  other  limited,  definite,  and  extrinsii 
being  within  the  reach  of  our  senses.  The  first  concepi 
which   is   purely   subjective,   is   metaphysical,  and   tb 
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second,  which  is  objective,  is  physical  or  physiological, 
this  last  word  signifying  what  is  perceptible  in  the 
material  world,  or  what  is  commonly  called  Nature ; 
this  alone  is  within  the  province  of  Physiology. 

The  starting-point  of  thought  in  following  the  pro- 
cess of  mental  elaboration  is  the  comparison  of  sensa- 
tions, and  these  are  of  two  kinds,  intrinsic  (subjective) 
and  extrinsic  (objective).  The  assertion  is  completely 
different  in  accordance  with  the  class  of  premises  of 
thought;  the  assertions  of  intrinsic  sensations  or  intui- 
tions are  purely  mental  (immaterial,  spiritual,  meta- 
physical knowledge),  while  the  truths  inferred  from 
txtrinsic  sensation,  though  taking  intuitions  as  a  base, 
are  material,  that  is  to  say,  physiological  knowledge. 
To  metaphysical  knowledge  the  mental  ego  has  in  itself 
sii  Exclusive  right,  as  nobody  but  one's  self  can  directly 
perceive  the  acts  of  self-consciousness.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  limit  of  physiological  or  natural  knowledge, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  knowledge  about  extrinsic  or 
objective  things,  is  experience;  so  that  nature  or  object 
is  equally  common  to  the  observation  of  all  minds,  i.e. 
the  perception  of  its  changes  is  the  common  right  of 
everybody. 

We  have  adopted  the  title,  "  Universal  Physiology," 
to  comprehend  the  whole  abstract  knowledge  of  material 
nature  or  physical  cosmos;  its  province,  then,  is  the 
conceptual  analysis  and  synthesis  of  Cosmic  Mechanism, 
unifying  all  the  theories  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Biology.  We  have  divided  Universal  Physiology  into 
General  and  Special,  and  subdivided  each  of  these 
departments  into  analytical  and  synthetical ;  all  com- 
prehending nature  in  the  abstract  sense.  Cosmos  is 
Tcctually  an  organic  system  whose  special  analysis  has 
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been  the  subject  of  our  work,  "  Theory  of  Physics,"  and 
whose  special  but  partial  synthesis  is  the  subject  of 
"Abstract  Biology;"  our  "General  Physiology,"  then, 
must  occupy  itself  with  the  study  of  the  abstract! 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  Cosmic  Mechanism  in  its  most' 
comprehensive  ideas,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  knowledge  of  every  special  change. 

Mechanism  is  not  a  thing  really  independent ; 
the  concept  of  an  abstraction  from  objective  or  material 
nature,  making  the  elision  of  the  Primordial  C: 
We  cannot  explain  the  creation  of  matter,  nor  the 
primordial  determination  or  generation  of  manifested 
or  living  change  in  organism  ;  but  we  may  refer  to  thi 
subject  of  vitality  and  say  that  it  is  the  Supreme  Powe^ 
and  not  a  transference  from  mechanical  energy,  because 
this  does  not  suppose  anything  more  than  matter  in 
movement  under  the  different  forms  of  secondary 
activity.  The  proofs  of  this  assertion  are  the  impost 
bility  of  affirming  the  contrary,  and  the  principle 
conservation. 

The  uniformity  in  the  order  of  the  universe  compeb 
us  to  admit  that  it  is  an  organized  system,  for  whicl 
we  must  recognize  an  Organizer  whose  power  is  not 
directly  manifested  in  any  form  of  matter  save  organ- 
isms. Hence,  God  as  Organizer  is  the  principle 
vitality — that  is  to  say,  vitality  must  be  considered 
the  only  activity  really  originated,  and  such  primordially 
derived  unity  is  the  proximate  cause  of  phenomeni 
motion  in  cosmos.  This  idea  must  take  the  place  i 
that  host  of  abstract  forces  admitted  by  authors  ■ 
exciting  the  world  to  action.  Physico-chemical  force 
are  only  the  result  of  movements ;  they  are  not  causey 
and  still  less  can  they  have  the  conditions  of  intelligence 
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necessary  to  accomplish  the  determined  principle  and 
final  aim  of  the  system. 

Jhe  prime  influence  which  governs  living  bodies  is 
a  perpetual  miracle,  and  the  only  one  of  this  kind 
constant  in  the  world  ;  we  can  only  know  it  by  the 
continuous  effects  it  originates  in  organism — first  in 
imponderable  material  or  progene,  and  secondly  in  the 
continual  transference  of  ponderable  matter  in  and 
among  different  bodies.  In  nature  there  will  always 
remain  this  eternal  mystery  to  us  :  the  continual  creation 
of  phenomenal  activity  in  organism,  which  is  revealed 
to  Ls  under  two  forms — generation  of  new  beings  or 
multiplication,  and  growth  or  development  of  living 
lyings.  The  other  changes  of  nature  exist  in  a  con- 
tinuous succession,  keeping  reciprocal  equivalence  among 
themselves,  and  can  be  perfectly  explained  as  conse- 
quences of  vitality;  while  the  reverse  we  have  proved 
is  an  impossibility. 

Physiology  occupies  itself  in  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge of  what  is  extrinsically  manifested,  and  of  that 
which,  although  latent,  is  directly  derived  from  pheno- 
mena, the  differences  in  the  material  world  not  being 
absolute  or  essential,  but  formal  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  quantitative  differences  more  or  less,  either  in  the 
numerical  measure  of  physical  energy,  or  in  the  geo- 
metrical measure  of  extension. 

Objects  are  only  known  by  the  perception  of  the 
relations  among  themselves,  and  among  such  relative 
differences  our  mind  discovers  an  exact  correlation 
among  the  same  objective  changes  when  their  succession 
w  inverted,  and  such  a  correlation  is  nothing  more  than 
the  fact  or  law  of  conservation  of  physical  energy, 
Including  in  this,  not  only  manifested,  but  also  latent 
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enei^y.  We  have  already  said  that  in  all  relations  there 
s  a  common  standard  of  comparison  ;  this  is  quantity 
and  the  conservation  of  the  same  energy  is  the  reasc 
of  the  unity  of  the  material  system,  abstracting  from 
the  Primordial  Cause,  that  is  to  say,  considering  tl 
world  in  its  derived  activities  as  a  mechanism.  Accord 
ingly,  Physiology  In  the  sense  of  Universal   Mechanics 

L  science  treating  only  of  motion  which  produci 
effects  manifested  to  the  senses,  or,  in  other  words,  th! 
which  has  movement  as  form  of  activity  and  which  coif 
stitutes  the  material  or  natural  object. 

In  Physiology  (comprehending  the  whole  science  o 
nature)  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  object  pursued  " 
partial ;  that  this  science  does  not  comprehend  al!  know 
ledge,  and  therefore  must  not  deny  the  existence  o 
those  sciences  which  treat  of  that  which  is  beyond  oi 
extrinsic  sensations,  and  that  the  Inquiry  into  Met* 
physics  (Theology  and  Subjective  Psychology)  is 
quite  a  different  order  from  the  inquiry  into  Physiologyi 
Any  sensation  implies  the  perception  of  a  diffeieno 
among  all  manifested  things,  for  uniformity  in  percep 
tion  in  a  practical  sense  is  equal  to  absolute  lack  o 
sensation.  Without  a  change  in  the  perceptions,  n( 
phenomena  whatever  could  be  made  manifest  to  u« 
we  must  at  least  experience  the  distinction  betwei 
something  that  exists  and  nothing.  Every  different  a 
of  perception  excites  a  special  act  of  consciousness,  andil 
the  mind  refers  it  to  something  existing  outside  of  itself-, 
and  considers  it  as  a  qualitative  attribute  of  the  thii 
referred  to.  Further,  we  have  the  consciousness  of 
special  sense  by  means  of  which  we  appreciate  phen< 
mena,  and  from  this  arises  a  distinction  of  clas 
better  to  say,  a  certain  analogy  between  all  the  p< 
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ceptions  acquired  by  the  same  sense,  considering  them 
as  a  similar  class  of  qualities.  The  nerve  does  not 
transmit  the  object  of  sensation  ;  it  only  propagates  the 
movement  produced  by  direct  or  indirect  interaction 
between  the  object  and  the  organ  of  sense;  and  con- 
sequently the  differences  in  the  qualities  (from  which 
attributive  differences  arise)  depend  on  the  arithmetical 
factors  of  the  propagating  movement.  For  this  reason 
attributions  or  qualities  are  subjective  or  ideal  differ- 
ences, not  objective  or  real  ones,  because  the  last  are 
what  we  acquire  by  reflecting  on  the  basis  of  experience, 
referring  the  sensations  to  their  objects  ;  and  by  quanti- 
tative comparison  between  natural  changes  or  physical 
mutations  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  their  arithme- 
tical factors.  Thus,  although  objects  are  perceived  as 
different,  reason  recognizes  some  identity  among  them, 
le.  all  objects  or  things  manifested  by  means  of  the 
senses  are  constituted  by  matter  in  movement.  This 
great  induction  is  another  reason  of  the  unity  of  the 
sciences  which,  taken  together,  we  name  Physiology. 

The  various  phenomena  (physical  and  chemical)  with 
which  physiological  sciences  are  occupied  have  an 
intimate  correlation  in  the  system,  one  determining 
another  in  very  different  ways.  If  the  degree  of  mutual 
dependence  in  nature  could  be  exactly  known,  and  a 
perfect  conceptual  analysis  of  the  phenomena  could  be 
determined.  Physiology — the  complete  study  of  nature 
—would  become  a  science  as  deductive  as  Geometry, 
and  on  this  depends  the  preponderance  of  Mathematics 
in  Physiology,  This  science  is  constantly  working 
towards  that  progress,  but  so  slowly  that  in  our  day 
we  cannot  expect  to  see  it  arrive  at  any  practical  degree 
of  perfection  ;  and,  besides,  we  have  the  contrariety  that 
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the  number  of  properties  which  are  daily  discovered 
bodies  are  becoming  considerable  at  the  same  time  thi 
we  know  nature  better,  and  also  know  more  about  the 
mutual  dependence  among  properties  already  discoverei 

There  is  another  set  of  questions  which  is  beyond 
the  sphere  of  our  natural  knowledge  ;  such  are :  WherB 
does  matter  come  from  ?  Why  does  it  move?  How 
the  connection  between  the  Immaterial  Principle  and 
matter  effiy:ted  P  What  is  the  cause  of  the  uniforinitj! 
and  continuity  of  natural  evolution  P  For  what  reason 
is  change  original!^,  in  living  bodies  alone,  and  pro- 
pagated throughout  all  the  world  ? 

These  inquiries  are  not  within  our  limits,  their 

ission   belongs   to    Immaterial   Philosophy   or   MetBi 

physics,  as   in  them  we  ask  for  knowledge  about  tbf 

Creator,  and  the  connection  of  the  Creator  with  thing! 

ited.  This  miraculous  connection  is  the  incomprehen- 
sible cause  of  the  function  of  organism,  and  therefore  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  cosmos.  Hence  the  more  immediaW 
or  direct  effect  of  the  Primordial  Motor  upon  nature 
vitality,  which  is  the  synthesis  of  all  the  changes  takii^ 
place  in  both  kinds  of  living  individuals — in  thf 
vegetable  and  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  limits  of  physiological  knowledge  are  tlw 
unknowable  or  infinite  qualities ;  Le.  problems 
Metaphysics  which  comprehend  the  generation  of  tb 
mental  and  of  the  organic  process.  These,  evidentl; 
can  never  be  included  in  the  material  circle  < 
Physiology. 

Some  doctrinaires  maintain  that  our  understandini 
cannot  reach  the  knowledge  of  any  more  in  the 
universe  than  of  that  which  refers  to  matter  in  move' 
ment.     This   only   shows   the   narrow   limits    of   tbdi 
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ultra-positive  satisfaction,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  the 
universe  is  constituted  only  by  what  is  manifested  to 
our  senses,  and  in  making;  such  an  affirmation  they  put 
themselves  in  palpable  contradiction  to  what  is  dis- 
covered by  our  rational  capacity  superior  to  irreflexive 
experience.  Everything  in  the  world  conduces  to  the 
belief  that  a  Supernatural  Power  acts  upon  living  bodies 
as  the  true  or  real  Causing  Force  which  is  the  antecedent 
and  cannot  be  the  resultant  of  their  organization  ;  so 
that  all  the  phenomena  or  manifested  changes  of  nature 
are  secondarily  derived  from  vitality  which  is  the  sole 
proximate  effect  in  the  world  of  the  sole  and  true 
cause.  Hence,  we  must  admit  a  God,  not  only  as  an 
agent  or  principle — Creating  Cause — but  as  an  agent  of 
ETolation — Governing  Cause ;  and  in  such  a  supreme 
principle  we  must  recognize  the  divine  finahty  which 
must  immediately  direct  the  primordial  effects  of  nature, 
these  are  those  of  vitality  or  living  generation — im- 
mediate cause  of  all  phenomena  in  the  universe. 

We  must  explain  to  ourselves  the  universal  law  of 
conservation  of  energy  by  considering  the  genesic 
potence  one  and  the  same  for  all  bodies,  producing 
different  effects  according  to  the  invariable  conditions  of 
the  universal  whole  in  quality  and  quantity  ;  that  is  to 
say,  such  a  primordial  potence  is  obedient  to  its  own 
principle,  it  creates  in  relation  with  its  power.  This 
potence,  being  perfect,  cannot  be  conceived  either  as  de- 
fective or  exuberant ;  it  cannot  create  more,  nor  can  there 
ever  be  less  than  what  it  has  created  ;  therefore  the  cause 
(Creator)  and  the  result  (matter)  can  neither  increase 
nor  diminish,  that  is,  there  is  no  new  creation  nor 
annihilation.  Matter  experiences  metamorphoses  or 
evolutions,  but  the  potence  will  be   always  essentially 
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the  same,  changing  only  the  form  and  combined  con 
tution  of  its  resultant — actual  world  in  involution. 

Accordingly,  the  first  fundamental  idea  of 
Physiological  Theory  is  to  proclaim  scientific  Mo 
theism  in  the  place  of  Materialism,  which,  with 
atoms  and  multiple  abstract  forces  is  a  real  idolai 
and  finally,  also,  in  the  place  of  the  incredulity 
Empiricism,  which  pretends  to  be  scientific  withi 
theories. 


ANALYSIS  OF  COSMOS:  ANALYTICAL 
CONCEPT    OF    MATTER. 


CHAPTER   I. 

GENERAL  CONCEPT  OF  MATTER  :  (a)  ULTIMATE  AB- 
STRACTIONS OR  CONCEPTUAL  ELEMENTS  OF 
MATTER. 

ill.  Brief  definition  of  the  four  demental  concepts  of  matter— g  12  Con- 
cepl  of  substance  explained — %  IJ.  Concept  of  acHsily  explained — 
\  14.  Concept  of  spaa  explained — §  ly.  Concept  of  time  explained — 
\  16,  Real  or  concrete  concept  of  fnovimtnl. 

\  II.  Brief  Definition  of  the  Four  Conceptual 
Elements  of  Matter. 

The  simplest  notions  of  the  understanding,  i.e.  the 
fiirdamental  or  elemental  concepts — classes  of  ultimate 
abstractions — are  complementary  ideas,  which,  in  order 
to  express  knowledge,  or  even  suppositions,  must  be 
combined  in  themselves,  for  they  are  nothing  in  reality 
if  considered  apart  from  one  another  ;  if  their  significa- 
tion is  complementary  their  validity  is  only  ideal,  as  by 
imposition  alone  can  they  enunciate  real  truths. 
-Simple  conceptions,  then,  are  distinguished    from    pro- 
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F 

^H      positions ;   the  last  are  complete  ideas  or  speechi 

^^B      which   we  express   either   knowledge  or   supposition! 

^H       the  first  are  necessities  for  thought  to  express  the  trutl 

^H        from  which  we  are  enabled  to  make  our  reflections,  th; 

^f        is,   inductions    or    generalizations,   and    deductions 

definite  determinations  which  are  derived  by  the  appl 

cation  of  the  general  truth  of  an  induction  to  particuli 

cases. 

Natural  science  contains  at  bottom  some  conceptions^ 
that  are  but  suppositions  concerning  the  connection  of 
material  changes ;  yet  such  connections,  although  self- 
evident  truths,  are  not  at  all  perceived  by  our  senses, 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  suppose  j«iij/rt«irif  as  the  supporter 
of  material  changes,  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
activity  is  the  interchange  of  substance.  We  also 
assume  things  existing  in  space  as  the  extension  they 
must  occupy  ;  and  time  as  the  duration  of  some  change. 
None  of  these  four  fundamental  conceptions  of  material 
things — "substance,"  "activity,"  "space,"  and  "time" — 
are  objects  or  things  of  immediate  perception  ;  they  arte 
of  course,  only  theoretical  or  speculative  ideas,  but  thn^ 
are  indispensable  to  the  so-called  positive  knowledaB 
of  nature  or  physiological  propositions,  because  thesi 
^B  could   not   even   be  conceived   without   the  connect!^ 

^H  among  such  elemental  ideas.  Now,  these  simple  cod 
^f  ceptions,  being  necessarily  used  in  every  scientifl 
proposition,  must  be  known  in  their  true  signification 
in  order  to  avoid  in  Physiology  erroneous  supposition 
of  the  causal  connection  of  natural  phenomena.  ThiMH 
for  instance,  when  we  say,  according  to  irreflexiwj 
observation,  that  light  is  of  many  colours,  we  only 
suppose  colour  as  an  attribute  of  light ;  but  in  studying' 
the  real  meaning  of  attributive  conceptions  concerning 
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objects  we  learn  that  there  is  no  possible  difference  in 
the  quality  or  essence  of  substance  and  of  natural 
sctivity,  and  that  all  objective  differences  are  relative, 
■liat  is,  in  the  connections  of  space  and  time.  So  we 
"lay  afiirm,  after  our  principles  of  investigation  have 
l*eeii  rightly  interpreted  by  reflexive  thoug-ht,  that  if 
I  gh  d  ffer  in  colour  that  difference  is  only  relative, 
d  n  eq  ently,  colour  can  be  essentially  affirmed  as 
ia  on  and  not  as  an  essential  or  qualitative  con- 
n — a  ibution.  This  argument  is  applicable  to 
Hand  e  e  y  one  of  the  judgments  concerning  objective 
knonledge  when  subjects  and  predicates  are  simply 
combined  as  substantives  and  their  qualitative  attributes, 
wA  in  this  way  we  see  that  thought  constantly  rectifies 
'fie  ideas  acquired  by  immediate  or  irreflexive  ex- 
perience. Always  bear  in  mind  that  in  simple  concep- 
lions  we  have  only  the  elements  necessary  for  thought 
to  reach  the  fundamental  proposition  of  Physiology,  not 
by  deduction  but  only  by  generalization  or  induction 
of  the  fact  of  inertia,  with  the  sole  guarantee  of  our 
belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  because  anything  to 
the  contrary  is  inconceivable  and  contradictory  to  the 
fnost  insignificant  aflirmation  of  scientific  knowledge. 

We  have  mentioned  two  universal  intuitions  ;  one 
i^  substance,  which  is  the  nominal  attributive  ;  the  other 
isactiiiify,  which  is  the  real  attribute.  When  we  reflect 
upon  these  intuitions  we  either  infer  subjective  ideas — 
qualities;  or  we  calculate  objective  ideas — quantities. 
Iliese  last  are  reduced  to  two  classes  of  terms — space 
ind  lime,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  are  products  of  mental 
teilection  and  not  mere  intuitions. 

Hence  the  conceptual  elements  or  concepts  of  matter 
are  Substance,  Activit}',  Space,   and    Time.     The   word 
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substance  is  the  conceptual  term  for  the  ultimate  abstrat 
tion  of  all  the  attributions  that  can  be  a  subject  in 
grammatical  or  nominal  sense.    The  word  activity  is 
conceptual  term  for  the  ultimate  abstraction  of  all  pi 
dicate  attributions.     The  word  space  is  the  conceptUi 
term  for  the  ultimate  abstraction  of  all  the  relations  of 
extension   and  distance.      And  the  word    time   is  the 
conceptual  term  for  the  ultimate  abstraction  of  all  the 
relations  of  duration. 

We  must  clearly  fix  the  meaning  of  these  four  terms, 
as  many  doctrinal  errors  arise  from  some  ontological 
interpretations.  Limiting  their  scientific  signification  to 
their  cosmic  or  physiological  concept,  according  to  which 
they  are  the  ultimate  abstractions  from  extrinsic  or 
cosmic  perceptions  (not  extending  it  to  their  absolute 
comprehension  as,  universal  or  metaphysic),  we  will  stiU 
further  define  the  expressed  terms  in  the  following, 
manner : — 

1.  Cosmic  substance  (that  is,  in  the  material  or  physii 
logical   sense)   is   the   nominal   notion   common    to 
objects,  that  is  to  say,  to  all  things  perceived  by 
senses,  abstraction  being  made  of  activity,  space,  and 
time, 

2.  Cosmic  activity  (that  is,  in  the  material  or  physio- 
logical sense)  is  the  general  notion  of  the  attributive 
predicate  applied  to  all  objects ;  that  is,  movement^. 
abstraction  being  made  of  substance,  space,  and  time. 

3.  Cosmic  space  is  the  extension  of  matter,  abstraction 
being  made  of  substance,  activity,  and  time. 

4.  Cosmic  time  is  the  duration  of  a  part,  or  of 
whole  of  the  material  system,  abstraction  being  made 
substance,  activity  and  space. 

According  to  the  definitions  here  given  we  classify. 


ing, 
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ultimate  abstractions  as  attributive  and  relative.  Sub- 
stance and  Activity  are  attributive  ;  Space  and  Time 
are  relative.  We  call  the  first  two  attributive  abstrac- 
tions, because  they  are  referred  to  matter  itself,  and 
iheir  conception  can  be  made  separately  in  every  object ; 
when  a  comparison  is  supposed  purely  in  substance  or 
activity,  without  making  reference  to  the  relations  of 
space  and  time  among  the  objects,  it  is  not  quantitative, 
it  is  merely  qualitative  or  attributive.  On  the  contrary, 
Space  and  Time  we  have  denominated  relative  abstrac- 
tions, because  they  are  conceived,  not  in  matter  itself, 
but  in  the  comparison  of  two  states  of  consciousness 
that  are  different  in  the  quantitative  or  mathematical 
reasons  of  things  supposed  identical  in  substance  and 
activity  ;  comparison  being  then  quantitative  in  their 
explicit  factors.  Attributive  differences  are  purely  ideal 
or  metaphysical  ;  nevertheless,  by  an  ellipsis  of  the 
mental  subject  the  intuitive  perceptions  directly  con- 
nected with  the  object  are  referred  to  matter  and  con- 
sidered as  its  own  qualities. 

Quantitative  differences,  on  the  other  hand — those  of 
space  and  time — are  always  real,  natural  or  physio- 
logical, though  (by  an  ellipsis  of  the  material  object)  the 
perceptions  are  directly  connected  among  themselves, 
being  compared  quantitatively,  and  then  referred  to  the 
mind  itself;  and  because  of  this  scholastics  call  them 
"  relations  of  reason." 

It  is  necessary,  we  repeat,  to  determine  precisely  the 
reflexive  signification  of  the  words  which  represent 
ultimate  mental  abstractions,  with  the  view  of  making 
the  ideas  of  language  clear,  in  order  to  avoid  the  error 
of  ontological  realizations,  which  is  the  irreflexive  or 
spontaneous   tendency  of  the   mind  when  we  mention 
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any  term  whatever,  although  it  represents  an  idea  thtl 
cannot  be  realized  ;  and  for  this  reason  we  shall  treat  a 

ery  one  of  them  separately,  in  different  sections. 

5  12.  Concept  of  Substance  explained. 

This  word  in  Ontology  commonly  represents  an 
abstraction  different  from  that  which  it  represents  when 
its  signification  is  circumscribed  to  Physiology,  because 
in  the  latter  the  supernatural  or  supersensual  concep- 
tions are  set  aside,  as  it  considers  only  those  things  which. 
produce  extrinsic  sensations-^objects.  In  the  meti 
physical  sense  substance  includes  the  spiritual  and 
divine  or  infinite  essence — God  and  mental  subjecl 
while  in  Physiology  it  is  generally  though  erroneously 
defined  "as  a  passive  existence  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  basis  of  all  the  properties  and  qualities  which  things 
manifest."  Such  an  abstract  notion  conduces  to  the 
illusory  belief  that  something  exists  as  "substratum" 
different  from  activity,  and  that  activity  rests  on  the 
substratum  as  if  they  were  separable  things.  But  we 
cannot  represent  in  our  mind  any  objective  thing 
without  manifested  activity,  and  in  nature  we  cannot 
recognize  substance  without  activity.  If  substance  is 
what  remains  apart  from  the  manifestions  inherent  in 
Jictivity,  nothing  can  be  known  as  absolute  substance, 
passive  matter,  or  motionless  mass.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  perception  without  the  recognition  of 
activity  in  that  which  produces  sensation,  and  for  this 
reason  the  existence  of  anything,  after  separating  from 
an  object  all  the  manifestations,  properties,  or  activities 
which  connect  the  outside  world  with  the  mind,  is  a 
fantastic   supposition  of  irreflexive   imagination;    thus 
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material  substance  completely  passive  is  no  more  than 
an  elliptical  terra  employed  in  the  mental  process  of 
language  in  order  to  express  an  ideal  notion  and  not  a 
tiling.  What,  then,  is  substance  as  a  reality  ?  It  is 
nothing  in  cosmic  reality ;  it  is  simply  an  abstraction, 
if  physical  knowledge  must  be  based  in  intelligible 
conceptions,  and  if  in  nature  nothing  exists  (at  ieastfor 
cur  reason)  which  could  be  absolutely  a  passive  sub- 
stance, because  this  could  not  impress  our  mind,  the 
abstract  notion  of  substance  cannot  be  intelligible,  and, 
consequently,  a  true  or  rational  knowledge  about  it  is 
"ot  possible. 

Substance,  then,  is  only  a  connotative  word,  or  a  term 
of  elliptical  discourse,  but  apparently  there  is  a  reason 
in  favour  of  the  real  existence  of  passive  substance. 
We  shall  see  that  this  is  entirely  false.  It  is  said  by 
"any  that,  as  extension  is  not  only  confined  to  material 
substance  but  must  also  comprehend  empty  space,  the 
sxistence  of  some  passive  substance  is  also  presupposed 
ft'ben  it  is  recognized  that  something  exists  in  that 
which  is  occupied.  But  in  making  such  an  illogical 
reflection  they  have  not  taken  into  consideration  that  in 
Order  to  recognize  what  is  occupied  we  have  necessarily 
perceived  something  active  in  order  that  matter  should 
manifest  itself,  and  consequently  we  cannot  make  real 
Kference  to  any  passive  substance,  nor  to  absolute 
void. 

It  has  also  been  a  matter  of  objection  that  as  the 
wlea  of  repose  is  contrary  to  that  of  motion,  by  merely 
supposing  matter  without  movement  we  can  have  a 
concept  of  passive  substance.  To  combat  such  an  idea 
wcneed  only  repeat  the  former  argument,  as  no  idea  of 
absolute  repose  is  possible  in  any  place  from  which  our 
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mind  receives  the  slightest  impression.     It  may  hapi 
that  as  far  as  our  senses  can  reach  we  do  not  perceij 
the  movement  of  some  manifestation  or  phenoment 
and  then   we  say  in  irreflexive  language  that  there 
repose.     But   reason   tells   us   that  the   repose  is  onl 
molar  or  in  sensual  appearance,  and  that  there  must 
movement ;  as  without  this  there  is  no  sensation  possibl 
because  the  reality  of  material  things,  as  far  as  they  cai 
be  known,  consists   in    some   change   or   activity  pro   '. 
pagated  to  our  mind,  and  this  presupposes,  not  reposi  , 
but  movement  whether  visible  or  invisible ;  no  natural 
existence  can  be  known  if  it  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  senses,  these   furnishing  the  first  ideas  for  the 
activitj'  of  the  mind  in  our  experiences  from  the  world. 
Notwithstanding   this   truth,  the   notion  of  something 
completely  identical  in  all  matter  has  been  erroneouslj 
affirmed  as  realized  ;  and  this  illusory  concept  of  abstraO 
substance,  which  is  a  fantastic  invention  of  the  philoso 
phers  and   which   was  only  a   hypothetical    possibiliQ 
in  the  thought  of  the  Greek  sages,  many  scientists  o 
to-day  have   elevated   to   the   rank   of  a   fundamentg 
theory  of  natural  sciences  (Physics,  Chemistry,  etc.)  witi 
their  materialistic  idea  of   the  primordial  or  elementa 
atom.      But   the   atom,   even   if  it   were   the   commol 
element  of  all  the  material  system,  must,  in  order  t 
manifest  itself,  be  necessarily  active  and   not  passive 
hence,  if  the  atom  represents  any  reality,  this  cannot  b 
an  abstract  substance  only,  but  the  corporeal  element  o 
active   matter.      Besides,   atoms    are   inconceivable   a! 
unities  perfectly  homogeneous  in  and  among  themselves 
that  is  to  say,  the  world  cannot  be  identical   in  every 
one  of  its  parts  and  in  its  totality,  as  we  observe  many! 
forms  of  activity  entirely  different  which  produce  in  the 
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mind  the  ideas  of  various  attributes  or  properties  in  the 
same  thing.  Some  authors  think  they  can  obviate  this 
difficulty  by  imagining  secondary  atoms  quantitatively 
!  different  among  themselves  and  also  from  the  primordial ; 
hhis  they  think  sufficient  to  determine  the  differences 
among  phenomena,  as  phenomenal  differences  are  only 
'quantitative,  that  is,  in  their  relations  of  space  and  time. 
In  any  way  either  primordial  or  secondary  atoms  a.s 
well  as  any  part  of  matter  or  the  whole  world  must 
ahvay.s  be  considered  active,  and  no  possible  conception 
of  matter  can  be  made  as  passive  or  abstract  substances. 
Accordingly  the  signification  of  the  word  substance 
as  a  passive  means  and  universal  base  equal  in  all 
things  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  comprehension  ;  then 
it  is  only  an  imaginary  being  of  nominal  existence 
which  cannot  be  explained  and  to  which  we  can  only 
refer  in  tautological  language  by  words  admitted  as  its 
synonyms,  expressing  a  connotative  concept  or  an 
implicit  ultimate  notion  of  the  process  of  mental  abstrac- 
tion. Natural  substance  as  a  reality  can  only  be  com- 
prehended as  matter  in  movement,  the  terms  substance 
and  activity  behig  complementary,  as,  we  repeat,  the 
condition  of  being  active  is  essential  to  all  that  is 
manifested  to  the  senses.  Nevertheless,  the  word  sub- 
stance may  be  used  elliptically  in  language  (either 
internal,  reflexive — or  external,  communicative)  in  order 
to  represent  matter  in  general  when  we  cannot,  and 
when  we  do  not  want  to  denote  anything  regarding  its 
activity  and  quantitative  relations.  Then,  not  as  a 
reality,  but  as  a  universal  abstract  noun,  it  represents 
an  imaginary  existence  in  which  nothing  active  can  be 
expressly  determined  ;  it  is  admitted  as  a  convenience, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  even  as  a  necessity  in  the  process 
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of  mental  reflection,  and  also  in  that  of  language, 
acquire  our  ideas  only  by  mental  abstraction,  and  wt 
enunciate  them  separately,  from  which  may  arise  thC 
false  appearance  that  every  abstraction  is  a  reality; 
This  is  the  mistake  of  realistic  philosophy,  and  tltf 
same  error  is  implied  in  language  when  we  enunciatt 
separately,  as  different  things,  the  universal  predicatt 
of  being,  and  the  special  attribute  of  the  predicate,  it 
this  manner  making  an  incomprehensible  distinctit^ 
between  grammatical  subject  without  properties,  M 
nothhig,  and  the  same  subject  with  properties. 


§  13.  Concept  of  Activity  explained. 

Abstract   activity  means  power  without   substand 
that  is  to  say,  a  property  or  quality  without  any  oO 
possessing   it ;   this  is  as   great  an  impossibility  as  t 
suppose  dancing  without  dancers,  or  war  without  fighten 
Substance   and   activity  are   complementary,  both 
gether  forming  the  notion  of  attributive  existence.     Y( 
with  the  attributes  alone  (substance  and   activity) 
understanding   cannot   acquire   the  notion  of  materll 
unity,  that  is  to  say,  of  something  equal  in  its  parts 
in  the  whole,  like  the  concept  of  atom,  because  sue 
unity  as  must  be  supposed  in  movement  is  necessaril 
an  object,  and  we  need  also  to  establish  its  relation; 
space  and  time,  in  order  to   complete   the  concept  <W 
natural   existence,  or  of  the    material   clement  whidtf 
therefore,  is  a  relative  and  not  an  absolute  existence. 
The  nominal    abstraction  we   make   in    the    process  of 
language  when  we  reflect  or  transmit  our  ideas,  induces 
us  to  believe,  or  better,  to  imagine  that  what  produces 
impressions   is^  something    really   separated    from 
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matter,  or  that  can  exist  without  any  substance — 
abstract  activity ;  but  an  attribute  is  never  manifested, 
nor  can  something  which  is  the  base  of  activity  be  even 
Mnceived  separately  or  apart  from  an  object. 

Material,  natural,  or  physiological  activity  consists 
only  in  propagated  motion,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
but  a  mutual  ratio  of  energy ;  i.e.  proportional  energy 
or  quantivalence  in  the  interchanges. 

If  physical  activity — movement — comprehends  the 
notion  of  all  that  is  acquired  by  extrinsic  observation 
or  experience,  it  is  not  opposed  to  substance  ;  it  is  all 
tiiatis  attributed  to  the  notion  of  objective  reality,  and 
to  conceive  it  separately  would  be  the  same  as  to  form 
an  abstract  conception  of  movement.  But  as  every- 
thing, in  order  to  be  known  and  considered  as  a  reality 
within  the  limits  of  natural  phenomena,  must  deter- 
mine some  impression  in  our  mind,  all  objects  must 
necessarily  be  active  or  in  movement.  Hence,  passive 
existence,  we  repeat,  is  in  fact  equal  to  nothing;  it  is 
only  an  error  of  imagination  still  maintained  in  science, 
or  an  elliptical  expression  to  represent  a  relative  state 
of  repose  in  massive  relations  when  only  one  of  the 
forms  of  activity  is  mentioned — this  is  visible  or  massive 
movement. 

We  must  not  confound  the  words  inertia  and  pas- 
sivity, the  first  meaning  phenomenal  indifference,  and 
the  second  the  state  of  matter  in  apparent  repose  to 
Ibeeye  or  in  accordance  with  the  immediate  impression 
of  the  senses,  expressing,  in  fact,  that  we  do  not  see  the 
motion  of  an  object,  at  least,  in  relation  to  the  things 
around  it ;  in  such  a  so-called  state  of  repose  there  is 
necessarily  some  activity,  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
treat  of  invisible  motion.      Even  the  so-called  passive 
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resistance  is  produced  by  matter  in  movement,  as  sooS 
activity  is  necessary  in  any  manifestation,  even  thougl 
it  should  seem  passive  to  our  senses.  The  sole  idt 
suitable  to  the  mind  and  differing  from  nothing  is  acti» 
existence,  and  in  this  the  limit  or  ultimate  point  01 
scientific  knowledge  is  the  impressions  acquired  froo 
the  world,  from  which  our  reason  forms  the  ultimi 
mechanical  notion  ;  this  is,  that  all  material  activity  t 
movement.  Beyond  this  all  terms  are  above 
intelligence,  as  we  can  only  define  nature  by  what  i 
manifested  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  in  order  that 
scientific  assertion  should  be  true  it  is  necessary  tha 
that  which  has  been  experienced  must  pass  under  th 
control  of  reason  as  the  supreme  rank  of  the  mentl 
capacities — the  office  of  judgments,  inferences,  a» 
calculations. 

When  we  discover  in  nature  that  all  its  activity 
reduced  to  effected  movements,  and  that  following  % 
successive  propagations  we  arrive  at  a  mysterious  origi 
of  organic  generation,  we  can  do  no  less  than  adns 
the  influence  of  an  immaterial  generator,  though  ai 
character  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  absolutely  imperceptit 
to  us.  The  phenomenal  activity  of  nature  is  engendere 
by  the  sole  power  capable  of  doing  so — by  the  efiiciei 
or  determining  Primordial  Cause,  i.e.  by  the  Supe 
natural  Power,  the  Almighty.  The  synthesis  of  th 
material  changes  effected  in  living  bodies  is  calli 
vitality,  whose  first  phenomena  result  from  the  collod 
tion  or  formation  of  organic  material.  Mechanic! 
activity  as  the  common  abstraction  of  all  forms  \ 
objective  energy — that  is  to  say,  as  the  manifestt 
power  of  the  world,  is  primordially  effected  by  t1 
special  function  of  living  bodies  in  the  generating  pow 
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^W  organism,   which   act  is  beyond   tlie   reach   of  our 
;"  understanding.     We  can  only  imagine  it  as  a  spiritual 
J    connection  between  the  Creator  and  living  things,  rele- 
i    gating  the  questions  of  this   problem   to   Theology,  a 
I     branch  of    Supernatural    Philosophy   or    Metaphysics. 
(     For  us,  then,  activity  denotes  only  what  is  definitely 
produced   by   propagation   of  movement ;    this   is   the 
natural  or  physical  effect  whether  manifested  or  not — 
and  comprehends  the  phenomenal  and  potential  changes 
of  the  world.     This  activity  (material  energy)  can  only  ,| 

be  propagated,  it  can  never  be  created  or  annihilated  ;  i 

when  there  is  an  appearance  of  cessation,  there  is  only 
a  change  in  which  things   have  passed  to  an   imper-  I 

ceptibJe  form  of  action.— potential  state,  and  when  the 
reverse  occurs,  i.e.  when  there  is  an  apparent  creation, 
it  is  that  a  form  of  imperceptible   action  has  become  \ 

perceptible— phenomenal  state.     In  this  manner  nature  il 

is  incessantly  changing.  i 

The  universe  is  a  perfect  system  in  which  nothing  ' 

is  independent,  and  when  there  appears  to  be  indepen-  ' 

dence  among  the   changes,  it   is  because   some   inter- 

(mediary  action  was  imperceptible  on  account  of  the 
mediation  of  an   invisible   object   between   two  visible  i 

ones  by  means  of  which  these,  though  separate,  propa- 
gate their  actions.     A  continuous  connection  in  matter  I 
must  always  exist  for  any  propagation,  and  we  repeat  | 
again,  when  an  action  appears  to  take  place  at  some 
distance,  there  is  certainly  an  indirect   propagation  or 
transmission  by  means  of  some  moving  thing  which  has 
escaped  our  sensual  observation  ;  then  reason  recognizes  I 
the  necessity  of  some  interactions  by  contact  or  conti-  I 
guity.     Attraction  is  a  myth,  and  not  a  possible  form  I 
of  activity  ;  in  all  cases  where  attraction  appears  to  be, 
l^jffitnust  look  for  the  series  of  interactions  which  neces-           J 
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sarily  exist  between  bodies  tliat  seem  to  influence  ead 
other  at  a  distance. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  cause  of  vitah'ty  mu: 
:  excluded  from  the  concept  of  physical  activity,  a 
that  generating  power  produces  an  interaction  which  i 
originated  and  not  propagated.  Such  transcend  enlaj 
action  on  the  organism  is  as  different  from  natural 
phenomena  as  creation  itself,  and  thus  living  inteD 
action  may  be  considered  possible  as  generated  by  the 
Almighty  alone.  The  generating  action  cannot  be  pro- 
pagated to  organism  from  the  material  world,  in  which 
nothing  is  created  or  annihilated  ;  all  in  nature  is  con- 
tinually changing  by  vitality,  which  causes  matter  to 
pass  in  its  mechanical,  propagating  activity  from  the 
inorganic  world  to  the  organic,  and  the  reverse,  render- 
ing manifest  in  this  manner  the  energy  which  is  coOr 
tinually  converted  into  latent  by  a  series  of  acts  purel]^ 
mechanical,  as  is  seen  in  the  continuous  loss  of  Hvio 
force  in  machinery. 

The  connection  between  cause  and  effect  in  Physi( 
logy  is  an  abstraction  of  activity  itself  when  we  comprtp 
hend  only  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  a  change, 
or  of  a  partial  system  of  changes.  Physical  cause  being 
always  a  propagation  of  movement  generated  in  th< 
process  of  vitality,  primordial  cause  is  never  found 
experimental  facts ;  those  which  are  recognized 
causes  of  some  phenomena  are  only  the  effects  of  othei 
changes  of  former  activity ;  and  in  this  endless  chain 
of  events  the  primordial  effects  in  cosmos  are,  w(i 
repeat,  the  acts  of  organism,  so  that  vitality  being 
synthesis  of  all  the  effects  of  cosmic  mechanism,  penniti 
us  to  conceive  the  world,  suppressing  in  it  all  the  phy- 
sical forces  which  are  supposed  to  be  abstract  causes, 
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and  which  are  called  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  by 
scientific  writers. 


■        §  14.  Concept  of  Space  explained. 

True  scientific  distinction  between  one  object  and 
another  does  not  depend  on  attributive  differences  or 
qualitative  abstractions,  but  on  their  various  relations  or 
quantitative  abstractions.  We  have  already  said  that 
there  are  two  elemental  relations — space  and  time.  It 
is  necessary  to  acquire  a  concept  of  them  by  reason 
from  experimental  data  as  their  ultimate  notions  cannot 
be  comprehended  by  words  alone,  nor  by  intuition. 

We  acquire  the  idea  of  space  from  its  two  forms  of 
relation — extension  and  distance.  Consciousness  refers  its 
impressions  sometimes  to  the  mind  and  sometimes  to 
the  world.  Extrinsic  impressions  are  referred  to  any 
object  which  we  recognize  and  admit,  apart  from  the 
mind,  so  determining  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  space 
by  the  appreciated  distance  between  such  an  object 
and  our  mind.  When  such  an  inexplicable  perception 
is  many  times  multiplied  it  is  clearer  to  our  under- 
standing, because  taking  some  determined  space  as  an 
average  we  establish  the  measure  of  space  or  its  exten- 
sien.  Besides,  when  we  perceive  two  objects  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  that  is  to  say,  separated  by  an 
interval  which  is  not  made  manifest  to  us  by  visible 
signs  of  continuous  objects,  we  call  such  an  interval 
ilso  space  ;  and.  finally,  when  we  compare  all  the  im- 
pressions of  position  of  the  different  parts  of  an  object 
we  identify  more  and  more  clearly  the  idea  of  space 
with  that  of  the  extension  occupied  by  such  an  object. 
In  mature  age  we  immediately  refer  the  experiences 
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of  the  senses  to  things  in  space  and  time,  and  this 
what  makes  it  so  difficult  to  assign  to  the  different 
their  participation  in  the  process  of  establisliing  th 
mutual  relation  of  exterior  things.  So  that  the  percep 
tion  of  things  and  that  of  the  relations  of  space  an 
formed  at  the  same  time.  Objects  do  not  begin  to  exisi 
for  our  mind  until  they  are  individualized  in  space 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  they  are  distinguished 
in  the  relations  of  space,  these  relations  appear  to  be 
objects.  For  the  perception  of  extension  all  the  sensej 
must  have  some  power,  but  not  all  the  sensations  are 
equally  efficient  in  presenting  to  the  mind  the  represen- 
tation of  objects  in  space.  Taste,  hearing,  and  smell  can 
scarcely  localize  objects ;  sight  and  touch  (including 
articular  and  muscular  pression)  determine  their  localil]! 
much  better.  Nevertheless,  in  actual  experience  oirt 
senses  work  in  co-operation,  and  the  mind  uniformly 
interprets  the  sensations,  there  being  a  fixed  relation 
between  the  given  form  of  sensation  and  its  interpreta^ 
tion  in  reference  to  space,  because  the  sensations  cann< 
be  interpreted  in  each  one  and  in  the  diff'erent  forms  (^ 
such  relations.  The  exact  connection  between  an  objecl 
and  the  perception  to  which  it  gives  rise  is  a  fact  whid 
cannot  be  demonstrated. 

The  most  important  external  perception  is  that 
space,  with  its  two  forms — exterision  and  distance.  W 
cannot  consider  extension  as  a  reality  without  losing  oi 
intelligence  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  infinite  divisibility  i 
matter,  so  making  a  contradiction  of  the  conception  i 
being.  It  is  referred  to  an  aggregation  expressing  onlj 
a  certain  order  of  relation  among  the  aggregated  elr 
ments.  The  concept  of  space,  then,  is  not  necessary  as 
mental  principle  in  order  that  we  should  form  its  true 
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knowledge,  because  no  other  idea  of  space  can  result 
than  that  of  conceptual  relations.  Our  judgment  of 
size  and  distance  also  is  acquired  by  experience,  for  the 
mind  must  learn  by  external  observation  how  to  per- 
ceive the  sensations  which  teach  us  those  relations,  as 
■^uch  perceptions  do  not  result  from  immediate  contact 
with  the  object  but  by  means  of  some  nervous  changes 
produced  by  the  object  The  action  of  the  nerves, 
then,  is  the  inciting  cause  of  sensation,  and  this  in  turn 
becomes  the  inciting  cause  of  perception. 

Absolute  space — that  is  to  say,  space  as  an  existing 
reality  in  nature  independent  of  matter  in  movement — 
is  a  senseless  phrase  which  implies  the  indeterminable 
sum  of  all  extension  of  occupied  as  well  as  of  empty 
space,  including  in  this  the  infinite  space  which  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses  and  of  our  understand- 
ing. The  infinite  cannot  be  a  material  thing ;  it  is  a 
word  without  real  representation  ;  it  is  the  negation  of 
the  finite,  and  is  consequently  the  existence  of  nothing 
in  nature.  There  is  no  comprehensive  notion  of  abso- 
lute space  if  this  embraces  not  only  what  is  occupied  by 
the  known  world  but  also  by  the  unknown.  The  infi- 
nite— space  in  absolute — considered  as  a  thing  existing 
before  the  creation,  is  a  metaphysical  problem.  In  such 
a  sense  space  cannot  be  an  object  of  physiological 
reference,  its  discussion  is  inseparable  from  the  concept 
of  the  supersensual,  and  so  does  not  come  within  the 
province  of  Physiology;  nevertheless,  space  is  still  con- 
sidered by  most  ontologists  as  an  infinite  reaUty.  Reason 
infers  the  idea  of  natural  space  from  experimental  data, 
and  not  simply  by  intuition,  as  space  of  course  implies 
movement  either  visible  or  invisible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  which  maintains 
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the  absolute  limitation  of  the  world  and  of  space,  is  ci 
trary  to  the  most   fundamental  truths  ;   it  is  an  erfi 

equal  to  the  supposition  that  the  atom  is  the  absoln 
minimum  of  corporeal  extension.     In  order  to  arrive! 
such  an  erroneous  conclusion  the  pangeometers — mail 
lainers   of  such  a  hypothesis^start  from  an   abstru 
basis,  such  as  supposing  the  discovery  of  new  dimi 
sions  in  space,  affirming  that  the  true  and  real  spai 
has  four  or  more  dimensions,  and  not  three  as  is  genrf 
rally  taught;  that  the  ordinary  space  of  three  dimeu-l 
sions  is  only  one  of  its  possible  forms,  adding  that  ifflj 
real  or  absolute  space  every  line  previously  considered 
by  common  sense  as  straight  couid  be  converted  into4| 
closed  curve  if  sufRciently  prolonged,  because,  they  sajjj 
space   has  some  curvature  which  is  inherent  in   itse| 
thus  being  limited  in  a  spheric,  or  pseudo-spheric  forn 
They  pretend  that  such  assertions  can  be  experimental! 
proved,  presuming  besides  that  numerous  optical,  m^ 
netic  and  other  phenomena  can  be  thus  accounted  fttf 
and  they  also  claim  that  such  a  notion  of  space  is  tl 
base  for  the  discovery  of  the  mysteries  of  modem  spiii 
ism,   considering  this    as    produced  by   natural    causi 
because  otherwise,  they  say,  such  phenomena  would  1 
elevated  to  a  supernatural  rank  !     The  members  of  this 
geometrical  school,  which  they  call  transcendental,  have 
confounded  the  facts  which  they  wish  to  explain  with 
false   ontological   abstractions,  starting    from  the  error 
neous  concept  that  space  is  a  real  thing  ;  not  only  a^ 
object  known  to  experience,  but  an  independent  object 
of  direct  sensation,  which,   according  to  them,  can  be 
recognized  by  means  of  instruments   of  physical   and 
astronomical   investigation,  so  empirically  establishing 
the  properties  of  space  as  one  may  those  of  any  objecl 
or  physical  thing. 
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This  conception  of  modern  metageometers  about 
spheroidal  finite  space  is  not  new.  It  has  been  enun- 
ciated in  Aristotle's  "  Cosmology,"  with  the  advantage 
in  favour  of  the  wise  Greek  that  he  did  not  infer  the 
extravagant  conclusions  of  our  contemporaneous  mathe- 
matical philosophers.  No  further  commentaries  are 
necessary  to  see  that  such  a  conception  is  contradictory 
to  fact. 

We  must  not  confound  the  untenable  idea  of  space 
upheld  by  the  sensualists,  with  the  evident  proposition 
that  all  knowledge  of  the  objective  world  is  derived 
from  experienced  data.  Space  is  a  product  of  mental 
abstraction  ;  it  is  a  concept ;  like  extension,  it  is  simply 
a  relative  character  corresponding  to  all  the  objects  of 
our  sensual  experience,  and  is  reduced  to  nothing  when  ' 
all  the  sensations  are  ignored.  Space  is  neither  a  phy- 
sical object  nor  an  innate  form  of  the  mind  independent 
of  and  forerunning  the  sensations.  Space  has  neither 
proper  form  nor  evident  structure,  but  is  simply  the 
conceptual  possibility  of  all  forms  of  geometrical  con- 
struction which  depend  on  the  concept  formed  by  the 
abstraction  of  al!  the  properties  and  figures  which  dis- 
tinguish objects.  The  first  elements  to  form  the  con- 
cept of  space  are  the  perceptions  which  we  derive  from 
the  limited  extension  of  bodies ;  from  these  arises  the 
indefinite  abstraction  of  space.  When  we  state  that  all 
forms  are  in  space,  that  extension  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  all  things  having  objective  existence,  we  mean 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  physical  reality  which 
can  be  without  extension.  No  act  of  sensation  can 
disassociate  the  extension  of  a  body  from  its  other 
properties  and  manifest  only  extension.  Thus  this, 
"bich  is  an   irreducible  or   ultimate   act  of  sensation, 
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when,  for  instance,  it  is  acquired  by  the  eye,  is  nece 
aarily  associated  with  the  sensation  of  colour,  which  i 
a  form  of  activity  and  an  ultimate  or  irreducible  qualiC 
Confounding  the  concept  of  space  with  sensation,  tha 
could  be  no  possible  distinction  between  space  an 
matter ;  if  such  were  the  case,  all  objective  existenc 
could  be  called  indifferently  either  space  or  mattei 
because  these  two  terms  would  then  have  the  sam 
signification. 

Enough  has  been  said  here  to  judge  not  only  th 
sensualists  (materialists),  but  their  adversaries  tb 
spiritualists,  because  both  take  the  same  error  as  a  base 
both  consider  space  as  some  existing  reality,  either  a 
an  object  of  sensation  (sensualists),  or  as  a  form  0 
'  intuition  (spiritualists).  In  either  case  the  result  is  tb! 
same,  because  these  doctrinaires  conceive  space  indc 
pendent  of  objects.  But,  as  we  have  already  said,  tb 
mind  alone  cannot  imagine,  nor  obtain  the  sensation  0 
pure  space  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  space  is  alway 
relative,  for  it  is  associated  in  our  consciousness  wili 
something  determined  by  sensation.  In  opposition  tl 
this  true  view,  idealism  has  wrongly  interpreted  th 
concept  of  space  in  two  ways,  one  school  having  for  it 
leader  Ka.nt,  and  the  other  being  led  by  Fichte  Ml 
Schopenhauer.  According  to  Kant,  space  is  a  form  < 
pure  subjective  intuition  (intrinsic  intuition)  existing  t 
the  mind  with  independence  and  anterior  to  all  acW 
of  sensation.  According  to  Fichte,  space  is  also  purely 
subjective  ;  he  adds  that  space,  being  entirely  in  tb( 
mind,  cannot  be  the  basis  for  anything  outside  the  mi 
itself,  and  he  concludes  that  the  mind  is  the  only  groui 
where  objects  can  exist  f 

All   these   erroneous  conclusions,  we   repeat   agaii 
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depend  on   the  false  ontological  supposition  that  every 

concrete  thing   and  every  abstract  entity  is  considered 

as  really  existing  with  independence  ;  and  in  order  to 

avoid  falling  into  the  error  of  such  an  absurd  hypothesis, 

we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  initial  acts  of 

the  understanding  what  is  called  phenomena  or  objective 

manifestations,  and  qualities  or  subjective  distinctions, 

result,  both  at  the  same  time,  from  the  mutual  action 

(interaction)  between  object  and   mind,  the   names   of 

objects  being  nothing  else  than  terms  of  attributive  and 

relative  abstractions, 

§  15.  Concept  of  Time  explained. 

What  has   been  said   about   space  is   applicable  to 

time  by  simply  making  a  substitution  of  terms.     Thus 

the  word  duration  as  a  measure  of  time  is  the  correlative 

m^txtension  as  the  measure  of  space. 

Wf    In   order   to  be  enabled   to  recognize  an  objective 

ITinpression,  a  change  must  occur  in  sensation,  and  no 

change  can   be  conceived  without   succession  ;   an  un- 

definable  relation  is  then  admitted  by  the  mind  which 

establishes  a  difference  of  time  between  an  impression 

previously  recognized  and  what  occurs  afterwards. 

Time  in  absolute  is  only  a  nominal  phrase,  without 
a  real  signification  ;  it  is  in  the  same  case  as  the 
imaginary  subjects  already  treated  of^Absolute  Sub- 
stance, Absolute  Activity,  and  Absolute  Space  or  the 
Infinite.  Common  time  is  the  standard  of  comparison 
used  to  determine  the  duration  of  change  with  more  or 
less  exactitude.  Time,  supposed  to  be  continuous,  is 
measured  by  the  return  of  objects  in  space  to  certain 
relative  positions,  but  such  a  return  depends  on  physical 
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conditions  which  are  variable,  and  consequently  the 
esults  are  variable  also.  This  happens  with  our  modern 
chronometers,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  it  did 
with  the  hour-glass  of  the  ancients.  No  instrument  is 
absolutely  free  from  friction,  or  from  variation  In  inten- 
sity of  gravity  according  to  the  latitude,  or  from  changes 
of  extension  which  are  effected  by  variations  of  tempe- 
rature ;  even  the  celestial  clocks,  like  the  sun  and  stars, 
suffer  changes  that  make  absolute  equality  indetermin- 
able in  the  measures  of  time,  as  there  are  indeed  secular 
irregularities  like  some  disturbances  of  celestial  gravita- 
tion. Consequently  absolute  constancy  of  succession  in 
time  is  simply  a  conception  of  the  mind  as  illusory  as 
the  positions  in  space  which  serve  as  fixed  points  for 
determining  the  quantity  of  movement.  The  concept 
of  the  abstract  idea,  time,  is  of  little  importance  in 
physiological  science,  and  a  criticism  similar  to  that 
made  of  space  is  applicable  to  it ;  so  that  we  have 
sufficient  with  what  has  been  said. 

§  i6.  Real  or  Concrete  Concept  of  Movement 

All  that  can  be  perceived  by  our  senses,  which  is  the 
object  of  physiological  science  in  general  (Physiology, 
properly  so-called)  is  necessarily  active  substance- 
moving  matter— in  which  relations  of  Space  and  Time 
are  defined,  and  consequently  the  terms  Substance, 
Activity,  Space,  and  Time  are  abstractions  of  language 
from  moving  objects  or  concrete  motion  ;  when 
mention  one  of  these  terms  we  make  the  ellipsis  of  the 
others,  which  are  then  unnecessary  or  unknown  in  ■ 
determined  manner.  When  we  have  tried  to  define 
every  one  of  them  as  a  particular  existence  we  have  had 
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no  possibility  of  doing  so  except  by  verbal  propositions, 
that  is,  by  means  of  terms  analogous  to  themselves. 

The  supreme  or  ultimate  proposition  of  Physical 
Science  must  be  the  recognition  of  universal  organism, 
admitting  that  the  primordial  movement  of  phenomenal 
changes  is  effected  by  the  act  of  vital  generation,  whose 
agent  is  potential  and  not  phenomenal,  and  that  those 
changes  observed  as  directly  producing  the  experimental 
or  ordinary  idea  of  movement  are  always  secondary ; 
and  as  a  corollary  of  this  proposition  we  affirm  that 
mechanism — object  of  Universal  Physiology — is  the  con- 
cept of  motion  formed  by  abstraction,  but  comprehend- 
ing in  it  the  derived  changes  of  the  system.  Thus  all 
which  is  physical,  objective  or  material,  is  only  matter  in 
movement.  And  what  is  movement?  It  is  an  ultimate 
or  inexplicable  fact  which  can  only  be  defined  by  words 
synonymous  with  itself.  The  word  movement  has  two 
significations ;  in  the  abstract  sense,  as  a  concept  sepa- 
rate from  matter,  nothing  exists  which  is  really  move- 
ment, this  being  only  the  possible  reason  of  all  physical 
activity;  and  in  the  concrete  sense  movement  is  an  ellip- 
tical term  of  language  in  which  the  existence  of  matter 
is  implicit.  In  this  last  sense  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
analysis  in  this  chapter,  because  movement  is  the  com- 
plex concept  of  the  four  ultimate  abstractions  of  all 
natural  being  or  object,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  four 
conceptual  elements  which  result  from  the  mental 
analysis  of  all  objective  things :  Substance,  Activity, 
Space,  and  Time ;  circumscribing  the  signification  of 
ihese  terms  to  the  concepts  of  natural  beings  or  those 
which  are  manifested  to  the  senses.  These  four  words 
are  the  ultimate  terms  of  scientific  language,  and  are 
not  only  undefinable,  but  also  inconceivable  as  realities. 
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In  language  they  represent  the  grammatical  subjec 
and  universal  predicates  of  objects.  Hence,  all  physicc 
changes  in  general,  and  each  one  in  particular,  bein^ 
kinematic,  that  is,  resulting  from  movement,  necessarilj 
presuppose  Substance,  Activity,  Space,  and  Time;  i 
these  four  conceptions  are  not  expressed  they  must  b< 
tacitly  recognized,  and  in  this  sense  it  can  be  said  thai 
all  real  existing  objects  suppose  the  mental  synthesis 
of  the  four  universal  abstractions — two  attributive, 
Substance  and  Activity,  and  two  relative.  Space  and 
Time ;  and  such  a  synthetic  notion  is  movement  in 
reality. 


t  INCEPT  OF   MATTER  {continued)  :   (b)  RELA- 
riCATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PHRASES  : — 
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17.  Properties  of  Matter. 

The  concept  of  matter,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  very 
wuiplex,  containing  in  its  signification  the  four  con- 
i^sptual  elements :  the  two  attributive,  substance  and 
wtivity  ;  and  the  two  relative,  space  and  time. 

Ordinarily  speaking,  matter  expressly  means  only 
the  sub.stance  of  objects ;  this  is  the  irreflexive  sigui- 
"cation  of  the  word  matter ;  but  in  the  scientific  sense 
"lis  word  connotes  the  notion  of  the  other  three  elemen- 
■al  abstractions  which  are  the  complements  of  substance  : 
Activity,  space,  and  time.  These  words,  physiologically 
Knployed,  express,  as  we  have  already  said,  abstract 
Wncepts,  limited  to  the  objects  or  material  things,  which 
're  concrete  realities. 

All  the  so-called  properties  of  matter  are,  like  the 
Wnceptual  elements,  but  abstract  concepts,  nevertheless 

tesion  and  impenetrability  are  considered  as  universal 
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properties  of  matter  by  all  physicists,  excepting  thoS 
who  maintain  pure  dynamism  by  denying  the  rea 
extension  of  matter  and  admitting  only  elementa 
activities  without  extension,  related  in  the  infinite  ii 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  sensations  with  the  appear 
ance  of  a  world  of  corpuscular  things  not  continuous  if 
space.  With  such  a  fantastic  idea  some  physicist 
among  them  great  mathematicians,  presume  to  solve  tin 
difficulties  of  some  problems  of  matter  such  as  its  unity 
divisibility,  and  indestructibility.  This  hypothesis  0 
pure  dynamisvi  explains  penetrability  of  bodies  by  tlu 
false  statement  that  matter  is  absolutely  lacking  ll 
extension,  and  that  it  is  constituted  by  matheraatica 
points  endowed  with  the  ideal  elements  they  call  forces 
which  are  considered  to  be  infinitely  small  (and  thfc 
amounts  to  nothing)  in  comparison  with  the  distance 
which  separate  them  from  one  another.  Dynamists 
then,  consider  the  total  extension  of  objects  as  an  effor 
of  the  predominating  repulsive  forces  of  such  point! 
It  is  clear  that  this  inconceivable  hypothesis  spring 
from  a  mathematical  abstraction. 

We  must  recognize  extension  as  a  general  predicati 
of  matter  which  is  employed  in  all  objects,  but  it  do^ 
not  establish  absolute  distinction  or  attribution,  it  i 
only  a  distinction  of  relation.  It  has  already  beW 
effectually  demonstrated  that  extension  is  the  measi 
of  the  relations  of  space,  that  is,  a  quantitative  detei 
mination  of  any  object  or  group  of  objects.  Two  object 
could  not  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time 
they  were  extended  in  absolute,  and  this  is  the  meanioj 
of  the  word  impenetrability.  But  practically  we  see  thi 
all  bodies  are  penetrable,  a  fact  which  is  contradictoi 
to  the  idea  of  considering  objects  endowed  with 
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E extension.  This  contradiction  is  obviated  by  giving 
le  terms  "extension"  and  "impenetrability"  their 
relative  signification,  as  practically  we  never  reach 
limits  of  the  minimum  extension  of  bodies,  nor  of 
the  limits  of  their  impenetrability ;  a  complete 
ilute  case  of  impenetrability  never  comes  under 
our  observation. 

But  most  physicists  pretend  to  know  by  direct  sensual 
experience  that  bodies  are  impenetrable,  and  they  say 
they  arrive  at  this  conclusion  without  even  the  necessity 
of  appealing  to  reason.  They  have  formed  such  an 
illusion  from  the  crudest  appearances  of  massive  niecha- 
nics,  considering  space  as  an  objective  entity  in  which 
every  object  should  occupy  in  its  minimum  extension  a 
fixed  or  determined  part  into  which  no  other  body  could 
penetrate,  for  that  space  they  say  is  absolutely  full. 
But  the  determination  of  minimum  or  absolute  exten- 
sion is  an  impossibility,  it  is  an  eternal  "X"  (unknown 
Quantity)  practically  indeterminable,  and  parallel  with 
the  fixation  of  the  absolute  zero  in  the  thermoraetric 
sale,  which  can  be  only  the  reduction  to  nothing. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  that  the  reality  of 
space  is  an  ontological  enigma,  so  it  only  remains  for  us 
now  to  prove  that  experience  has  never  given  us  the 
l;nowledge  of  the  minimum  limit  of  the  extension  of  a 
Wy.  No  one  doubts  that  when  we  submit  bodies, 
especially  liquids,  to  compression  by  means  of  the  most 
powerful  machinery,  we  find  a  limit  of  compressibility 
'o  the  strongest  forces  that  can  thus  be  employed  in 
nwlar  or  massive  mechanics,  but  we  must  not  infer  from 
■his  that  we  have  reached  the  minimum  extension  of 
bodies  or  the  limit  of  their  impenetrability,  because  the 

le  space  can   be  occupied    by  another   body,  as   is 
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observed  from  the  reduction  of  volume  when 
fluids  are  mixed,  and  from  the  great  contraction  fl 
volume  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  combination  0 
liquids,  though  they  seem  incompressible  by  the  fore 
of  the  most  powerful  presses.  It  is  also  well  know 
that  if  two  or  more  gases  are  enclosed  in  the  sam 
cavity  (even  without  determining  chemical  metamof 
phoses)  each  gas  is  distributed  in  that  space  in  the  s 
manner  as  if  it  were  alone. 

All  bodie.s  are  really  penetrable,  and  the  continuit 
of  their  contents  is  only  apparent.  Impenetrability  a 
well  as  extension  is  a  relative  property— a  relation  ( 
space — which  depends  on  the  mutual  action  of  bodie 
and  not  an  absolute  inherence  in  matter.  It  is  evidei 
that  a  determined  particle  of  matter  must  occupy  somft  1 
minimum  space,  but  this  fact  cannot  be  acquired  by  our  I 
knowledge  of  objective  realities,  as  these  are  constituted  I 
by  corpuscles  separated  by  imponderable  ether  always  I 
in  movement  (heat),  and  consequently  the  space  which  I 
is  apparently  occupied  by  bodies  cannot  be  absolutely! 
filled  with  matter,  because  otherwise  such  movement 
could  not  be  possible. 

The  false  presupposition  that  objects  are  in  realiq 
in  the  same  correlation  as  they  appear  to  human  undet 
standing  has  also  conduced  to  the  error  of  considerii^ 
impenetrability  of  matter  as  an  absolute  property  knowfl 
by  experience;  thus,  because  solids  are  perceived  befon 
fluids,  we  are  inclined  to  the  spontaneous  or  irreBexiv 
preference  of  supposing  that  matter  is  primordial* 
endowed  with  solidity,  or  impenetrable  rigidity,  ani 
that  softness,  flexibility  and  fluidity  result  from  complQ 
modes  of  aggregation.  But,  as  we  have  already  saii 
the    ultimate    corpuscular   elements  of  bodies — atom; 
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'  which  are  supposed  to  constitute  ponderable  matter— 
■  must  never  be  in  perfect  continuity  or  absolute  contact 
in  all  parts,  because  otherwise  they  would  not  permit 
any  form  of  internal  movement,  which  consists  in  oscil- 
lations of  imponderable  matter  (prog;ene),  the  degree  of 
temperature  and  the  state  of  bodies  being  thus  deter- 
mined. The  affirmation  of  impenetrability  is  merely 
gratuitous  in  the  sense  of  observation,  it  is  solely  a 
condition  which  presupposes  reasoning,  because  to  deny 
it  would  be  a  contradiction  of  the  affirmation  of  objec- 
tive existence.  But  what  are  in  reality  the  practical 
limits  of  penetrability?  We  do  not  know  them,  we 
repeat,  any  more  than  we  know  the  absolute  zero  or 
absolute  lack  of  heat.  Accordingly  sjrto^w?;  ^viApene- 
Irability  (instead  of  impenetrability)  are  sensual  data  of 
quantitative  relation  which  vary,  not  only  in  the  quan- 
tity of  matter,  but  also  in  the  movement  of  the  mechanic 
action,  internal,  as  well  as  external.  The  different  states 
of  bodies  result  from  the  relation  of  internal  and  external 
actions,  which  arise  from  the  interaction  of  objects  with 
one  another.  Solidity  is  not  an  attribute  of  objects  ;  it 
is  only  the  concept  of  relative  abstraction  ;  in  reality  we 
have  never  seen  an  absolutely  solid  body  ;  the  greatest 
or  least  resistance  observed  in  different  bodies  is  a  rela- 
tive condition  especially  contrary  to  thermic  activity. 
All  material  elements  have  not  the  relative  properties 
of  ponderable  masses,  though  these  properties  are  deter- 
trined  by  the  effect  of  the  distribution  and  interaction 
of  the  parts  ;  the  relation  among  the  material  elements 
is  purely  dynamic. 

We  shall  see  that  the  solidity  of  a  body  does  not 
depend  on  the  integral  solidity  of  its  ultimate  elements, 
but  results  from  want  of  equilibrium  in  favour  of  ex- 
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ternal  pressure  upon  the  constituted  elements  of  a  solil 
body ;  so  that  the  resistance  of  a  body  to  yield  in  il 
extension,  or  to  break,  depends,  not  on  the  absolufl 
continuity  among  its  elements,  but  on  the  control  of  heq 
expansion  by  external  pressure,  principally  that  i 
imponderable  ether  (progene)  which  compresses 
bodies.  The  idea  of  absolute  solidity  of  matter,  froB 
which  the  idea  of  absolute  impenetrability  arises,  is  a 
unreasoned  perception,  a  superficial  and  imperfect  datum  I 
of  the  most  culminant  sensations  acquired  during  our 
childhood,  and  from  our  most  ordinary  experiences. 
Solidity  is  the  most  complicated  structure  of  inorganic 
matter  ;  in  truth,  organized  matter  is  the  more  complex, 
but  this  is  because  it  comprehends  in  the  same  body 
all  the  different  states  forming  a  whole.  We  must  affirm, 
in  conclusion,  then,  that  there  are  no  absolute  properties 
of  matter,  that  even  extension  and  impenetrability  are 
relative. 


§  18.  Essence  of  Matter. 

There  are,  in  reality,  no  essential  diff'erences  among 
objects.  On  what,  then,  depends  those  so-called  essential 
differences  of  matter.'  What  is  that  which  is  called 
essence  or  proper  nature  of  every  object  ? 

A  doubt  instantly  arises  in  our  mind  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  knowing  the  true  or  qualitative  essence  of 
a  thing,  because  we  lack  the  assistance  of  the  proof  of 
the  senses  which  gives  no  more  experimental  data  than 
those  which  oblige  us  to  recognize  attributive  or  quali- 
tative identity  instead  of  diff'erences  of  substance  and 
activity  among  material  or  objective  thing.s. 

The  essence  of  matter  cannot  be  found  by  what  are 
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called  its  qualities,  as  these  do  not  reveal  how  matter 
is,  but  only  how  it  affects  our  mind  ;  thus  the  same 
object  can   produce  opposite  sensations  by  producing 
contrary  ideas  of  quality,  and   if  the  qualities  of  that 
object,  whose  essence  we  would  like  to  express,  change 
or  vary,  the  result  would  be  the  contradiction  that  the 
same  thing  is  not  the  same.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
word  essence  were  employed  to  signify  something  per- 
sistent in  the  object  through  all  observed  changes,  it 
would  represent  a  supersensua!   problem    whose   reso- 
lution would  be  in  the  dominion  of  pure  reason  or  Meta- 
physics. 

Accordingly,  if  the  terms  "  essence  "  or  "  qualitative 
nature"  were  admitted  in  Physiology  to  express  what 
is  characteristic  in  every  object,  they  would  not  express 
any  quality,  but  only  commensurable  quantities  or 
material  relations  of  space  and  time,  which  vary  with 
the  active  change  that  occurs  in  all  things.  Hence  the 
qualitative  nature  or  physical  essence  of  things  may  be 
spoken  of  only  as  a  pure  mental  formula,  expressing  the 
most  persistent  mutual  action  of  objects  in  their  quan- 
titative variations,  which,  of  course,  are  not  absolute  but 
relative.  Furthermore,  the  determination  of  the  proper 
essence  of  objects  should  not  consist  in  fixing  definite 
velocities  and  directions  of  movements  at  a  given  time, 
hut  in  fixing  the  general  velocity  and  constant  direc- 
tion of  objects  at  all  times,  which  is  an  impossibility  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  variability  in  the  universe. 

Physicists  commonly  speak  also  of  the  essence  of 
substance  as  something  different  from  the  phenomenal 
and  potential  activity  of  nature.  But  it  is  a  fallacy  of 
language  to  say  that  phenomena  have  their  proper 
Bsence  in  absolute  when  only  the  differential  characters 
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which  result  from  the  changes  or  modes  of  movemel 
are  observable,  and  these  are  always  quantitative  difffl 
enccs,  and  therefore  differences  of  space  and  time. 

Neither  is  an  essential  or  absolute  distinction  i 
matter  possible  between  the  potential  and  the  actm 
or,  in  other  words,  between  the  latent  and  the  ph 
nomenal,  because  the  actual  differs  from  the  potenti 
only  in  the  quantitative  conditions  of  the  propagatio 
of  movement ;  in  the  first  place  its  influence  can  b 
felt  in  sensation,  while  in  the  second  there  is  nc 
sufficient  intensity  in  the  propagation  to  produce 
.  mental  impression  through  the  senses.  For  exampb 
if  a  movement  of  four  vibrations  in  a  second  should  b 
propagated  to  our  ears,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  produe 
sonorous  vibrations,  nor  will  any  vibratory  movemel 
be  felt  if  it  exceeds  forty  thousand  vibrations  in 
second.  In  such  cases  there  is  an  energy  which  is  nc 
manifested  to  our  senses  because  of  defect  or  of  exces 
of  celerity,  and  which  is  called  potential  energy.  Ttd 
nevertheless  may  be  usefully  employed  by  converting] 
into  phenomenal  movement.  Therefore  the  distinctio 
which  we  try  to  establish  between  the  words  potentii 
or  latent,  and  actual  or  phenomenal,  is  purely  person! 
or  subjective.  That  which  is  called  potential,  virtua 
disposable,  or  latent,  is  what  is  not  manifested  to  OE 
senses  because  the  factors  of  movement  are  not  in  til 

L relation  necessary  to  impress  the  organs  of  sense,  aft 
propagate  it  to  the  brain  in  order  to  determine  the  sen 
sations.  The  potential  state  of  matter  is  as  well  define 
by  reason  as  can  be  the  forms  which  arc  seen  and 
touched  ;  the  difference  of  phenomenal  states  are  deteP 
mined  only  by  sensual  effects,  and  consequently  thej 
are  defined  only  in  their  appearance,  not  in  their  evi' 
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dence,  which  last  can  be  recognized  and  judged  by  the 
supreme  faculty  of  reason  alone.  In  action  all  that  is 
directly  appreciable  by  the  senses  is  wh^t  is  qualified 
as  actual  or  phenomenal,  but  in  the  exact  sense  all  that 
is  actual  ;  nothing  can  be  a  potential  thing  in 
ilute,  and  consequently  such  expressions  are  in 
figures  of  speech  always  implying  a  dynamic 
of  the  objects  and  not  any  essential  difference. 
s,  we  admit  the  term  potential,  in  a  conven- 
relative  sense,  to  signify  that  which  is  not  directly 
ifested  by  the  senses,  and  which  we  recognize  by 
Ttason  alone,  when,  with  the  appearance  af  spontaneity, 
phenomenal  determinations  are  produced  by  energies 
not  directly  perceptible  ;  then  the  occult  proximate 
causes  are  called  potential. 

If  within  the  limits  of  our  intellectual  efforts  the 
essence  or  proper  nature  of  an  object  is  known  only  by 
Ihe  quantitative  relations  of  its  activity  or  movement, 
we  must  investigate  what  is  the  essence  of  niatter  by 
observing  how  the  objects  of  cosmos  act.  Our  intelli- 
gence cannot  go  beyond  the  calculations  on  extrinsic 
perceptions,  acquiring  from  these  alone  all  the  data  for 
the  knowledge  of  matter.  We  must  not  forget  that 
our  understanding  is  limited,  and  that  man,  being  a 
creature,  cannot  control  a  supernatural  intellectual 
domain.  In  other  words,  if  the  essence  of  the  proper 
nature  of  objects  makes  reference  to  human  capacity 
it  must  not  be  in  matter  itself,  as  this  cannot  have  an 
essence  as  different  entity  ;  matter  Js  the  whole  (in 
objective  cosmos),  and  its  essence  is  in  the  ratio  of  its 
deiimte  modes  of  quantity,  and  from  the  form  and  con- 
tinuation of  activity  we  derive  the  law  of  its  action.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  law  governs  cosmos, 
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but  that  cosmos  acts  in  accordance  with  a  law  wh| 
is  but  a  quantitative  relation.     All  cosmic  law,  thea, 
also    relative  and    not   essential  ;    the   essential    or  pij 
mordial  law  by  which  an  object  has  been  created  am 
is  governed  in  its  activity,  is  and  will  be  for  e 
enigmatic   for  the   most  piercing   intellect   as   for  tt)f 
savage.     Thus,  we  do   not  tire  of  repeating  what  w( 
have  said  many  times  before,  that  in  the  things  defina 
in  nature  (for  human   understanding  at  least)   as  ^ 
sole  physical  realities,  the  distinction  between  obji 
and  its  law,  like  that  between  substance  and  activi^ 
matter  and  force,  or  mass  and   movement,   is  nothio 
but  a  division  in  our  mental  speculation.     Hence,  n 
affirm  that  the  essence  or  qualitative  nature  of  things, 
only  an  abstraction  or  mental  separation  of  that,  whifl 
being  more  constant  among  the  activities  of  a  thii 
characterizes  or  distinguishes  it  from  the  others  so 
to  aid  us  in  our  scientific  purposes,  but  it  is  a  relall 
distinction,  arbitrary  or  conventional,  though  useful 

§  ig.  Matter  and  Force. 

All  objects  must  be  considered  as  a  field  of  fini 
though  indeterminable  extension  always  in  activi] 
which  may  or  may  not  be  manifested ;  otherwise 
could  say  that  matter  does  not  exist  as  well  as  tha 
does  exist,  and  material  nature  would  be  reduced  t(y 
pure  ideal  thing,  which,  sensually  or  objectively  cO 
sidered,  is  equal  to  nothing.  . 

Matter  cannot  be  the  passive  object  of  force,  as  i| 
said  by  atomists  and  materialists,  for  a  thing  withod 
activity  cannot  be  an  object  for  the  mind ;  thus  phyM 
cists  usually  say  that  matter  is  a  vehicle  of  force,  bul 
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a  thing  cannot  be  a  vehicle  without  power  or  energy. 
Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  absolute  repose,  no  absolute 
inaction  in  nature ;  an  object,  in  order  to  be  perceived, 
must  exist  with  some  corresponding  action  to  impress 
the  senses,  either  propagated  directly  or  by  means  of 
something  which  propagates  the  activity  between  the 
object  and  the  senses. 

Hence  the  distinction  in  nature  between  matter  and 
force  is  only  verbal,  it  is  merely  a  difference  of  words  to 
express  the  same  real  thing  in  a  definite  sense.  The 
terms  "matter"  and  "force"  do  not  represent  separate 
existences  in  the  reality  of  cosmos ;  to  carry  into  the 
world  of  objective  things  such  a  distinction  is  to  labour 
under  a  delusion  of  language.  In  reality,  when  we 
speak  of  an  object,  we  adopt  the  same  form  as  in  the 
judgment,  putting  the  name  of  the  thing  as  the  gram- 
matical subject  separate  or  apart  from  its  attributes  or 
relations  which  arc  the  predicate ;  in  this  manner 
language  makes  a  fictitious  division  between  the  thing 
itself  and  its  predicate,  but  an  objective  substance  does 
not  exist  separate  from  its  predicate,  although  such  a 
distinction  is  made  in  thought  and  language ;  thus  we 
speak,  though  improperly,  of  matter  as  containing  forces, 
and  so  imagine  that  there  are  true  entities  separate  from 
matter ;  in  this  manner  even  the  sagest  minds  have 
fallen  into  the  erroneous  idea  of  admitting  and  recog- 
nizing in  nature  many  abstract  forces,  as  attraction, 
affinity,  caloric,  luminous  agent,  etc.,  so  representing 
matter  with  several  forces,  some  of  them  fatal  (inevitable 
in  their  effects),  and  others  elective  (choosing  their 
effects).  Thus,  for  instance,  attraction  is  considered  by 
astronomers  as  fatal  according  to  the  law  of  distances, 
while  chemists  consider   affinity,  and   biologists   irrita- 
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bility,  as  elective.  Besides,  they  say  that  every  foro 
independent.  This  cannot  be  so ;  the  notion  of  fa 
is  in  every  case  an  abstraction.  Forces  are  separate  o 
in  the  mind  ;  they  are  mental  abstractions  by  which 
determine  the  different  classes  of  acts  which  are  e 
covered  in  nature :  forces  are  simply  the  measurm 
movement.  ' 

Every  act  of  matter  must  be  directly  attributed- 
.a  proximate  effect  to  matter  itself,  and  not  to  illust 
abstract  forces  residing  in  object ;  any  other  concept!* 
is  contradictory  to  fact.     Passive  matter  is  never  d 
covered  by  rational  experience,  for  we  know  an  obj« 
exists  only  because  it  acts  through  our  senses.     ReSa 
tion  conducts  us  beyond  the  apparent  repose  of  raatM 
and  then,  with  the  light  of  reason,  we  see  the  real  wori 
which   always    manifests    power    in    incessant    actionl 
Therefore,  when  a  thing  that  was  in  mutual  action  wiM 
others  appears  after  a  change  operated  in  its  reiationSfl 
as  passive  matter  or  matter  in  repose,  this  will  be  on^ 
a  relative  state  which  must  never  be  confounded 
absolute   repose  or   passivity.     If  we  affirm    the  in< 
structibility  of  matter,  it  is  because  it  never   becot 
inactive   in    absolute,    otherwise    for    us    it    would 
annihilated.     Nevertheless,  the  ancients,  almost  without 
exception,  believed  that  the  natural  state  of  things  was 
repose,  that  objects  could  come  into  motion  only  as  the 
effect  of  some  exterior  agent,  and  always  resume  theit 
tendency  to  repose  as  soon  as  the  action  of  the  agent 
was  removed  ;  movement  being  considered  by  them  3 
violent  and  accidental  state  of  objects.     This  would  bB 
true  if  there  were  no  other  movement  than  the  phetH^ 
menal  or  manifested,  and,  consequently,  the  cause  of  sudi 
an  erroneous  belief  is  sensual  or  irrefiexive 
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which  coostantlj'  furnishes  us  with  apparent  proofs  of 
the  difficulty  which  exists  in  initiating  a  movement  in 
ponderable  matter  and  also  with  the  apparent  tendency 
to  the  cessation  of  molar  movement. 

When  we  reduce  movement  to  the  field  of  sensual 
irreflexion,  without  thinking  of  that  which  must  also 
exist  in  the  actions  in  which  there  is  no  visible  change 
in  the  place  of  things,  the  word  movement  then  signifies 
only  molar  movement  like  that  of  massive  mechanics. 
The  irreflexive  concept  of  matter  and  force  as  different 
things  is  taken  also  when  we  make  an  effort  to  move 
ourselves  and  after  some  tinie  arc  obliged  to  rest ;  then, 
extending  the  meaning  of  the  word  movement,  this 
personal  condition  is  translated  to  all  things,  and  finally, 
the  dissipation  of  physical  energy  observed  in  all 
mechanical  changes  inclines  us  to  the  idea  of  the 
tendency  of  matter  to  repose. 

At  present  many  physicists  maintain  an  idea  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  ancients  but  equally  incorrect, 
affirming  that  movement  is  the  natural  state  or  inherent 
condition  of  things.  The  materialistic  conception  is 
obliged  either  to  endow  matter  with  movement  in  itself 
(automotion),  without  any  dissipation  of  manifested 
energy,  or  to  imagine  the  existence  of  material  motors 
ill  nature  (abstract  forces),  which  would  impel  matter 
to  depart  from  its  natural  tendency  which  according  to 
such  a  supposition  is  a  state  of  repose.  The  modern 
concept  of  constant  or  persistent  movement,  according 
to  which  motion  is  supposed  to  be  an  essential  or  in- 
herent property  of  every  objective  element,  is  altogether 
materialistic.  But  if  matter  were  so,  every  element 
abandoned  to  itself  would  move  with  a  constant  velocity 
as  the   result  of  its  own  nature ;   this  is   directly   and 
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completely  contradicted  by  the  unquestionable  fact  c 
inertia  of  matter. 

Movement  must  be  truly  considered  as  the  universa 
state  of  manifested  objects  ;  not  as  an  attribute  inherent 
in  matter,  but  as  a  relative  effect,  because  movement 
can  only  be  admitted  as  an  indifferent  condition  i 
which  matter  may  or  may  not  be,  as  is  expressed  by  tl; 
principle  of  conservation  and  the  law  of  inertia ;  so 
we  consider  matter  as  having  determined  movement  it 
will  continue  with  the  same  movement,  and  if  we  con- 
sider it  in  repose  it  will  remain  in  repose.  But  if  move- 
ment does  not  proceed  from  matter,  if  it  is  only  its 
physical  mode  of  being,  what  is  its  cause  ?  Who  has 
put  matter  in  movement  ?  Here  we  arrive  at  a  truljn 
primordial  fact  of  creation,  and,  therefore,  the  aclor  will 
be  the  Author  of  all  things.  In  addition  to  this,  move- 
ment in  nature  is  not  absolutely  uniform ;  on  the  contraiy, 
it  is  always  changing  as  a  proximate  result  of  the 
mutual  action  of  objective  elements.  And  what  is  the 
primordial  cause  of  such  a  change  in  movement? 
is  the  engendering  power  of  vitality  which  is  also  a  find 
or  ultimate  act.  Hence  we  have  two  classes  or  cat6 
gories  of  causal  connection  in  material  activity:  first 
engendered  forces,  i.e.  the  primordial  changes  or  mov& 
ments  of  nature  (potence  of  vitality) ;  and  secondt 
derived  forces,  i.e.  the  secondary  changes  or  movements 
in  nature  (acts  of  mechanism  or  materiality).  By  thtf 
former  an  energy  is  manifested  greater  than  that  whicB 
was  spent,  and  by  the  latter  manifested  energy  i 
constantly  lost,  being  resolved  into  a  latent  or  potenti; 
state,  from  which  it  moves  to  the  actual  or  phenomendil 
state  by  the  acts  of  vitality,  so  closing  the  circle  of  Jife 
in  the  universal   system.     In  addition  to  this,  vitality 


includes  all  the  forms  of  materiality,  that  is,  all  kinds 
of  mechanical  acts,  which  are  afterwards  propagated  to 
the  inorganic  world  to  repair  the  loss  of  living  force. 

All  phenomenal  variations  or  extrinsic  manifestations 
imply  a  change  of  movement  whose  measure  is  the 
lorces  which  may  be  propagated  into  another  manifested 
movement,  or  transferred  into  a  potential  one.  Now  if 
the  notion  of  one  object  is  unity,  how  does  it  produce 
such  plurality  in  the  manifestations  of  its  activity? 
■ecause  manifested  activity  results  from  composition 
of  forces,  althougli,  properly  speaking,  in  an  ultimate 
analysis  it  is  but  the  various  modes  of  the  sole  and 
persistent  state  of  movement  in  which  matter  is  always 
^ept;  and,  consequently,  objective  unity  is  relative  ;  the 
~  uTestations  vaiying  with  the  proportions  in  which 
ft'fomponents  come  into  action — inter  mot  ion. 


I  3o.  Mass  and  Movement. 

The  same  criticism  which  establishes  the  relativity 
of  movement  is  what  has  served  us  to  settle  the  rela- 
tivity of  activity,  space,  and  time  ;  thus  it  only  remains 
for  us  now  to  apply  what  is  said  about  the  relativity 
of  substance  to  that  of  mass  also. 

We  have  seen  that  the  terms  substance  and  activity 
are  in  reality  synonymous  and  not  complementary  ; 
each  alone  truly  represents  the  whole  attributive  idea  of 
any  objective  thing;  they  are  neither  separate  nor 
joined,  but  only  one  thing  alone.  Some  who  object,  as 
wedo,  to  the  asserted  distinction  of  realizing  such  abstrac- 
tions, try  to  explain  mechanism  by  saying  that  material 
activity  or  force  is  nothing  but  movement,  and  that  the 
Only  thing  opposite  to  force  or  movement  is  mass.     But 
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they  fall  into  the  same  error,  because  mass  and  move- 
ment, like   matter  and    force,   are  not  complementary, 
they  are  inseparable ;  in    fact,   there  can    be  no   mass 
without   movement,   and    no   movement  without   mass. 
What,  then,  do  these  words  mean  ?   Like  substance  and_ 
activity,  they  are   nothing  but  symbols  of  concepts 
mental    abstractions    taken    from   cosmic    mechanisr 
physiological  universe,  or  material  nature.     Thus,  when' 
we  refer  to  mass,  we  mean  the  measure  of  the  force  of 
gravity  exclusively,  which  is  a  resultant  of  movement ; 
but  because  of  this  we  must  not  forget  that  that  which 
may  be  a  manifested  object  cannot  be  passive  matter; 
that  when  we   speak  of  active   movement  It  is  only  to 
differentiate  it  from  relative  repose,  as  objects  are  always 
in  movement  either  actual  or  potential.     It  is  evident 
that  a  pure  movement,  separate  from  all  bodies,  is  an 
impossibility ;  and  we  must  say  the  same  of  the  other 
correlative  terms,  the  trlic  proposition  being  that  in  the 
real  concept  of  any  of  the  terms,  matter,  mass,  force,  or 
movement,  the  four  conceptual   elements   are  compre- 
hended— that  is  to  say,  the  four  universal  abstractions 
or  simple  categories  of  object :  substance,  activity,  space, 
and   time.     Mass   is   the  measure   of  some    movement 
propagated  from  one  object  to  another,  and  its  intensit 
depends  on  the  relation   among    the    four    abstractions] 
here    mentioned.      What   is    said    here    of  mass   ma] 
be  said   also   of  the   other   three   terms   which   are 
reality  correlative  with  mass.     Matter,  if  it  is  pondt 
able,   is   measured   by    mass ;    mass   is    measured    1 
the  force  of  the  gravitating  resistance  ;  and  iiioveme 
is  measured  either  by  mass  and  velocity  or  by  velocit) 
alone.   Nevertheless,  physicists  speak  of  mass  and  mov( 
ment  not  only  as  real  elements  of  matter,  but  also 


always  existing  each  in  the  same  quantity  in  cosmos  ; 
this  afiirmation  also,  thus  enunciated,  completely  lacks 
foundation,  because  mass  and  movement,  as  well  as  any 
other  relation,  are  susceptible  of  increase  and  diminution. 
Again,  in  ordinary  Mechanics  mass  and  inertia  are  con- 
sidered as  synonymous  terms,  and  are  measured  by  the 
force  of  acceleration  or  of  deviation  in  the  movement  of 
body — that   is,    by   the   force   which  is  necessary  to 
;ate  movement  to  a  given  body  in  order  to  deter- 
le  in  it  some  velocity.     This  use  of  the  words  mass 
inertia  is  of  course  limited  to  ponderable  or  atomic 
matter  aione,  with  the  abstraction  of  the  differences  of 
place  or  position  of  bodies. 

Mass,  movement,  matter,  and  force  are  not  only 
inseparable  concepts  in  reality,  but  they  are  not  even 
separable  in  thought  All  are  terms  of  relation  among 
objects  of  sensible  experience,  without  any  difference 
among  them  than  that  which  they  have  in  abstract 
language  on  account  of  the  omissions  or  ellipses  which 
*re  necessary  to  scientific  explanations.  Sucli  differences 
are  therefore  only  verbal ;  they  are  only  differences  in 
'^ords,  and  not  in  the  real  or  true  propositional  sense. 
We  need  not  refer  back  to  the  realism  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  see  the  conceptual  elements  of  things  confounded 
*ith  objects  of  sensation ;  such  an  error  has  caused 
modern  physicists  to  cheat  themselves  into  interpreting 
nature  by  their  mechanical  atomic  theories.  This  error 
has  produced  the  most  contradictory  consequences,  and 
has  given  rise  to  endless  discussions  without  any 
foundation.  Mass  is  not  a  real  thing  or  individual 
entity  which  can  be  directly  presented  to  the  observation 
of  the  senses,  or  that  can  be  known  objectively  by 
thought.     It  is  nothing  more  than  a  definite  determina- 
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tion  by  thought  in  the  relations  or  mutual  dependence, 
of  matter  in  movement ;  it  is  merely  a  result  of 
calculation  of  movements  whose  measure  is  the  dynamic 
correlation  between  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of 

I  physical  change.  Nevertheless,  mass,  like  physical 
force,  is  a  term  of  quantitative  relations  necessary  in  our 
discourse  and  in  our  thoughts.  The  measure  of  the: 
mass  of  a  body  is  inverse  to  the  acceleration  produced 
by  a  given  force,  and  the  measure  of  force  is  determined^ 
by  the  acceleration  produced  in  a  given  mass,  of  course: 

■eferrjng  to  ponderable  matter.  The  ordinary  method^ 
to  determine  the  mass  of  bodies  by  their  weight  is 
merely  an  arbitrary  agreement  among  scientists  ;  it  fa 
not  based  in  the  nature  of  anything.  Moreover,  the 
weight  of  a  body  does  not  depend  on  itself  in  absolutej 
but  on  its  relation  with  others,  differing  according  to  thft 
position  of  the  body,  and  especially  according  to  its  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth,  because  the 
velocity  of  falling  bodies  near  the  surface  of  the  earth 
greater  than  if  the  experiment  is  made  at  a  great  elevation 
s  is  proved  by  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum. 


Mi- 


Universal  Attraction  (which  would 
better  called  atomic  gravitation). 
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If  activity  of  nature  cannot  be  absolutely  inde 
pendent  and  proper  to  matter  but  must  relatively  de 
pend  on  what  is  a  genuine  cause,  what  is  the  tn« 
interpretation  of  the  so-called  universal  attraction  an< 
of  its  law  in  relation  to  distances?  Physicists  say  tha 
matter  attracts  itself  with  an  intensity  which  varie 
according  to  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  thi 
distance.     In  this  manner  they  admit  an  abstract  forci 
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or  specific  cause  which  is  not  merely  matter  but  some- 
thing united  to  it,  so  separating  the  cause  of  an  act, 
vfhich  is  the  agent  in  itself  and  therefore  a  thing,  from 
]the  field  of  action,  which  by  a  peculiarity  of  nature 
under  appropriate  conditions  is  converted  into  the 
apparent  cause  of  the  act.  This  is  the  same  as  to  deny 
the  fact  that  substance  and  activity  are  only  abstractions 
,    of  reality,  and  not  two  different  things. 

How,  then,  must  we  explain  the  appearance  of  facts 
according  to  the  so-called  law  of  universal  attraction  P 
Only  by  propagated  impulse  ;  thus,  in  gravity,  for 
instance,  as  the  surface  of  the  spheres  varies  with  the 
squares  of  their  radii,  an  energy,  in  order  to  be  centri- 
pctally  propagated,  must  be  distributed  in  four  times 
less  quantity  of  matter  in  another  sphere  of  half  the 
diameter,  where,  therefore,  the  energy  will  be  four  times 
more  intense  than  in  a  surface  of  the  same  extension 
but  corresponding  to  the  greater  sphere.  The  centri- 
petal impulse,  then,  will  increase  according  to  the  ratio 
of  the  square  of  the  distance.  Hence  the  fact  of 
gravitation  must  be  explained  by  pressure,  that  is  to 
say,  the  force  of  gravity  cannot  be  attraction  but  only 
the  measure  of  an  impulsive  movement.  We  cannot 
^udythe  generation  of  such  an  impulse  until  we  treat 
ofSynthetic  Physiology  {Part  II.  Chap.  VII.). 

To  produce  any  materia!  interaction  we  must  sup- 
pose matter  in  immediate  continuity  or  contact,  as  it 
rannot  do  anything  else  but  propagate  movement  by 
'inpulse.  In  matter  there  can  be  no  attraction,  nor 
Mn  there  be  any  influence  acting  at  a  distance,  because 
to  admit  this  would  be  the  same  as  to  recognize  that 
^ery  particle  of  matter  must  be  omnipresent  and  om- 
nipotent.     We  must  give  a  brief  dissertation  on   this 
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point  to  settle  the  most  transcendental  truth  of  the 
Physiological  Theory  here  set  forth  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  satisfy,  not  only  the  intuition  of  facts,  but  also  our 
rational  intelligence,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  rfi 
thought,  and  with  the  principle  of  conservation. 

We  cannot  conceive  matter  as  containing  inherent 
forces,  either  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  but  as  deter- 
mining different  forms  of  manifestation  by  the  mutual 
action  of  the  parts,  according  as  these  vary  in  their 
circumstances ;  because  force,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
is  nothing  more  than  an  abstraction  of  the  forms  of 
physiological  activity.  It  is  also  absurd  to  define  force' 
as  the  unknown  cause  of  phenomena,  as  is  expressed, 
by  the  phrase,  "force  of  attraction,"  for  this  will  lead  to 
the  belief  that  forces  are  things,  as  only  things  can  be 
causes  ;  and  besides,  as  the  only  aim  of  our  speculation  I 
is  to  find  the  proximate  causes  of  phenomena,  the 
final  result  will  be  that  only  forces  could  be  recognized,  . 
which  is  the  erroneous  conclusion  of  pure  dynamism.  ' 
If  force  in  general  and  attraction  in  particular  were  real 
things,  we  ought  to  know  where  they  come  from  and 
how  they  can  be  engendered  so  as  to  fill  space.  If  at- 
traction is  supposed  as  an  influence  alone,  then  we  have' 
only  a  figure  of  speech  without  real  signification  ;  andi 
if,  according  to  most  physicists,  attraction  is  supposedl 
as  a  cause  inherent  to  matter  and  therefore  as  some- 
thing really  different  from  material  things,  this  wou^ 
lead  to  an  incomprehensible  dualism  in  which  the  force*! 
will  be  as  things  different  from  the  manifested  beings 
and  nevertheless  will  not  be  anything  separate  fromt' 
the  objects.  Admitting  this  contradiction,  attraction,  ini 
order  to  produce  effects,  should  pass  from  one  thing  X.O 
another,  and  in  the  case  of  gravitation  as  is  explained 
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by  the  hypothesis  of  attraction,  when  a  body  is  at- 
tracted, as  the  authors  say,  by  the  sun,  for  instance,  and 
between  that  body  and  the  sun  there  are  some  other 
bodies  interposed,  these  do  not  intercept  the  action, 
because  attraction,  they  say,  passes  to  the  other  side  ! 
If  we  were  to  admit  this  action  at  a  distance,  we  would 
also  be  obliged  to  connote  that  the  real  agents  of  the 
system  are  removed  by  attraction  throughout  all  the 
space  of  the  universe.  But  nobody  can  arrive  at  an 
understanding  of  the  real  sense  or  the  possibility  that 
things  could  act  at  a  point  where  they  arc  not,  no  more 
A)an  it  can  be  intelligible  that  an  object  acts  in  the 
;  which  it  does  not  exist.  When  one  thing 
I  said  to  attract  another,  that  is,  when  it  is  said  that 
one  thing  acts  separately  from  another,  this  is,  we 
repeat,  to  attribute  absolute  omnipresence  to  every- 
thing, which  will  lead  to  the  false  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  more  right  in  saying  that  objects  and  their  p;ir- 
tides  are  in  any  one  place  than  to  say  that  they  are  in 
another,  for  the  reason  that  the  objects  are  referred  to 
the  place  of  their  activity.  Then,  the  same  object 
could  be  in  one  place  and  all  places  at  the  same  time, 
and  so  be  considered  as  an  Infinite  Being,  but  as  the 
infinite  cannot  be  anything  in  the  series  of  phenomenal 
determinations,  and  as  these  are  what  give  us  a  know- 
ledge of  the  objects,  the  result  would  be  the  paradox 
of  denying  the  existence  of  matter. 

Accordingly,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  Uni- 
versal Attraction  so-called  ;  and  so  we  group  acts  of 
this  kind  under  the  denomination  of  Atomic  Gravita- 
tion, which  is  simply  a  mechanical  effect  resulting  from 
ethereal  (progenic)  impulse. 
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%  22.   PHVSIOLOniCAL   OR   PHYSICAL   CHANGE.       " 

In  a  material  sense,  i.e.  in  the  objective  wi^ll 
change  implies  causal  continuity  ;  in  fact,  change  is  onl] 
a  different  mode  of  the  manner  of  being,  object,  which  ii 
always  dynamic,  and  constantly  keeps  a  relation,  tha( 
is,  a  law  in  whose  succession  the  passing  from  one  coa" 
dition  to  another  determines  the  present,  and  this  tlrt 
future  ;  change  would  otherwise  involve  contradiction 
to  the  idea  of  identity  in  the  thing  itself  through  all  its 
mutations  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  affirm  that  a  thing 
could  be  and  could  not  be  at  the  same  time.  For  ou| 
understanding  material  change  is  nothing  but  a  quanti- 
tative relation,  and  from  this  it  results  that  it  does  not 
demand  any  other  foundation  than  consistency  in  the 
field  of  thought.  Physical  or  material  change  has  nc 
real  signification  as  an  existing  thing ;  its  meaning  i( 
figurative,  making  the  ellipsis  or  omission  of  thi 
object  ;  there  is  nothing  really  existing  as  change  alons 
the  objects  themselves  are  those  which  change  in  theii 
movement  as  they  vary  in  the  modes  of  their  activity. 

Neither  change  in  general  nor  change  of  movement 
in  particular  can  be  defined   except    by   terms   whi( 
express  the  same  idea  as  that  which  we  try  to  defi 
the   subject   and   the   predicate   being   synonymous 
tautological  expressions.  Change,  hke  the  other  ultimaU 
notions  of  our  understanding,  cannot  be  derived  frc 
any  other;  mental  reflection  forms  its  concept  only 
experience,  so   that   it   cannot    be    communicated 
words  ;  thus  we  observe  that  cosmos  is  in  perpetual 
continuous  change,  all  its  parts  following  an  order 
antecedents  and  consequents  in  which  a  second   teri 


or  effect  becomes  a  first  term  or  relative  cause  and  so 
on.  But  our  senses  cannot  discover  all  the  changes 
of  nature,  and  it  happens  also  that  the  incessant  repro- 
duction of  a  similar  change  may  produce  in  our  minds 
the  appearance  of  a  constant  situation  or  absolute 
repose.  From  this  arises  the  relative  distinction  between 
potential  and  manifested  changes,  calling  the  last  pheno- 
menal. We  must  not  forget  that  for  reason  at  least,  if 
not  for  the  senses,  potential  changes  denote  activity,  and 
consequently  actuality  as  well  as  phenomenal  changes. 
Again,  we  repeat,  we  must  admit  and  recognize  that 
nitural  knowledge  is  not  under  the  control  of  irre- 
flexive  experience ;  that  what  is  called  also  positive 
Itnowledge  lies  beyond  sensual  observation,  and  that 
there  only  the  highest  power  can  penetrate ;  with  this 
motive,  and  in  accordance  with  Greek  etymology,  we 
"lay  say  that  among  the  changes  some  are  "pheno- 
niena,"  and  others  "  noumena,"  giving  this  last  quali- 
fication to  those  which  are  under  the  control  of  reason, 
though  this  derives  them  by  reflecting  on  the  pheno- 
menal or  manifested  antecedents.  Objects  thus  succeed 
each  other  in  this  eternal  change  of  cosmos,  so  consti- 
tuting a  continuous  process  in  which  some  changes  are 
often  discovered  in  a  manner  manifest  to  the  senses, 
H'hile  others  appear  as  latent  or  imperceptible,  and  from 
this  arises  the  distinction  already  established  between 
phenomenal  and  potential  states  of  matter. 

How  can  we  amalgamate  change  and  unity  in  things? 
ask  the  philosophers.  They  resolve  this  question  either  by 
denying  change,  as  do  the  eclectics,  or  by  denying  unity, 
as  do  the  heraclitos.  Some  factor  in  things  must  remain 
relatively  fixed  or  permanent  in  order  to  make  known 
Mi  their  constant  individuality ;  in  truth  the  knowledge 
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of  the  notion  of  change  reveals  to  us  the  existence 
some  factor,  which  from  its  greater  constancy  serves 
a  standard  of  comparison  for  the  more  mutable  changes 
It  is  a  contradiction  to  affirm  that  there  can  be  absoluM 
identity  and  absolute  change  at  the  same  time,  but 
identity  and  change  are  not  incompatible  in  objective 
relations  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  a  thing  changes  it  is  an^ 
is  not  the  same  before  and  after  the  change,  because  i( 
is  neither  equal  nor  different  in  absolute,  it  is  only  e 
a  relative  sense,  for  change  does  not  consist  in  an 
absolute  transference  of  things  from  one  to  another; 
it  only  varies  relations  at  a  time.  In  this  question 
most  metaphysicians  maintain  an  ontological  idea  whicfr 
is  quite  arbitrary  and  opposed  to  scientific  understand- 
ing. They  say  that  a  "thing  cannot  exist  in  different 
states,  because,  when  it  takes  on  a  new  state  it  is  tranS" 
formed  into  a  new  thing;  but,  in  physiologic  science 
above  all,  we  understand  that  when  water,  for  instance, 
changes  its  state,  though  it  is  not  the  same  in  absolute 
in  one  state  as  in  the  other,  we  always  estimate  it  as 
being  the  same  thing — water,  but  in  a  different  state, 
The  ontological  error  before  stated  arises  from  the  false 
conception  of  being  which  controls  all  the  systems  o( 
transformism,  and  the  conclusions  of  such  ontological 
thoughts  are  that  objects  exist  in  an  incessant  pro^ 
gressive  change  in  the  perpetual  process  of  nature,  that 
objects  themselves  force  one  another  to  pass  to  different 
forms,  that  nothing  rests  in  the  same  state  ;  and  so  the 
transformists  say  "everything  is  constantly  transformed, 
things  as  they  appear  being  only  the  links  in  an  etemati 
chain,  or  a  transient  ebb  and  flow  in  the  current  of  th«; 
world,  all  passing  and  ending  thus  except  the  change  ill 
the  things  themselvea"     Byt  if  all  could  pass  in  thtS 
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manner,  even  the  law  of  correlation  of  quantity  could 
not  remain,  as  it  is  nothing  independent  from  the  reality 
of  the  things  themselves,  it  being  only  a  mental  abstrac- 
tion. So  we  see  that  such  an  erroneous  conception  of 
change  is  one  proof  more  against  transformism. 

In  every  part  of  nature  we  find  only  effects,  and  we 
must  add  that  these  effects  become  in  turn  causes, 
not  primordial  but  derived  ;  but  we  never  find  in  the 
changes  of  the  physical  world  either  the  prime  cause  or 
the  ultimate  effect ;  every  object  must  be  conceived  as 
a  cause  in  the  mechanism  of  nature,  but  as  an  effect  in 
universal  organism  or  systenn.  For  this  reason  the 
expressions  cause  (excepting  the  Creator),  effect,  and 
change  are  relative;  still  more,  change  in  a  physical 
sense  denotes  variation  in  the  sole  form  of  activity  of 
which  nature  is  capable,  that  is,  movement. 


\  \  23.  Inertia  of  Matter. 

I  What  has  hitherto  been  said  in  this  chapter  obliges 
r  us  to  give  a  correct  scientific  interpretation  to  the  word 
inertia,  because  in  its  etymological  sense  it  is  a  contra- 
■  diction  to  the  concept  of  persistent  activity  of  matter, 
^^n  cannot  acquire  the  idea  of  action  in  things  if  we 
^^■Rtose  them  absolutely  inert,  nor  can  we  comprehend 
^^H  changes  in  nature  if  we  consider  it  as  constituted  of 
^particles  completely  at  rest,  because  in  order  to  be  per- 
ceptible a  thing  must  determine  an  action  of  which  it  is 
L  the  proximate  cause,  for  all  sensual  ideas  must  neces- 
^■j^ly  have  cause  and  effect,  that  is  to  say,  actor  and 
^^^pon;  so  we  insist  on  affirming  that  a  concept  of 
^^HMutely  inert  matter  is  an  erroneous  abstraction  of 
^To^  irreflexive  experience.     Matter  may  appear  to  the 
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eye  as  inert  or  as  a  recipient  of  action,  but  our  reaaj 

penetrates  into  the  truth  that  such  an  idea  is  a  coot* 
diction,  because  anything  acting  on  that  which  is  su 
posed   to   be   absolutely  passive   could   not   determii 
reaction,  and  therefore  is  an  impossibility  for  our  ration 
intelligence.     Thus  we  have  seen  that  when  an  obji 
appears  to  be  in  repose  or  inactive,  reflection  teaches 
that  it  follows  in  a  state  of  incessant  activities  which  a 
neutralized  or  compensated  because  they  act  in  contrarjg 
directions ;    that   is   to   say,   repose   is    an   equilibriuBtJ 
resulting  from  the  opposition  of  energies  in  a  part  of  &( 
universal  system   arbitrarily  limited  for  our  views 
purpose.     In  cosmos  all  is   in   incessant   activity, 
everything  is  in  the  most  complex  connections  with 
others  as  the  result  of  intcrmotion  ;  hence  sensation 
irreflexive  experience  deceives  us  when  it  accepts 
existence  of  passive  objects.     The  dynamic  conceptit 
of  matter  is  the  only  one  which  in  its  elemental  as 
as  in  its  massive  form  affirms  the  reality  of  nature  as  it 
exists  ;  that  is,  always  in  activity  or  movement 

Accordingly  inertia  cannot  signify  absolute  pas-- 
sivity;  analyzing  its  law  we  discover  in  it  a  douUC' 
meaning.  In  one  sense  it  denies  the  spontaneity  a£ 
matter  as  to  change  in  its  relations  of  space ;  this  sig 
nifies  that  matter  is  never  an  automaton,  and  that  a 
body,  in  order  to  change  its  place,  must  be  impulsed  In 
another,  but  inertia  does  not  imply  that  the  materiu 
elements  are  lacking  in  relative  and  derived  activity] 
for  the  constituent  parts  of  bodies  are  in  mutual  action; 
and  liable  to  a  great  variety  of  changes.  We  must 
always  keep  in  mind  that  every  visible  thing  is  con- 
stituted of  many  invisible  parts,  and  that  the  law  ol 
inertia,  although  connoting  these  parts,  only  expressei 
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what  appears  to  the  experience  of  the  bodily  whole. 
!n  the  other  meaning  the  law  of  inertia   states   that 
ponderable    matter   offers   resistance  to  change  in    its 
relations  of  space  ;  the  phrase  "  force  of  inertia  "  being 
derived  from  this  fact,  although  there  is  a  contradiction 
in  its  own  enunciation,  and  such  a  resistance  of  ponder- 
able matter  is  a  true   force   useful  in  mechanics,  and 
therefore  implies  activity. 
I       Hence,  the  word  inertia  has  not  the  same  signification 
I  ID  the  scientific  or  technical  as  in  the  ordinary  or  vulgar 
sense;  in  the  technical  sense  it  does  not  exclude  the 
idei  that  ail  matter  must  have  power,  activity,  or  energy, 
relative  and  derived,  of  course,  although   many  times 
observation  does  not  directly  reveal  to  us  the  sensation 
of  movement,  nor  that  of  change.      It  is  a  truth  that 
the  law  of  inertia  thus  interpreted  is  perhaps  the  best 
established  fact  in  Physiology,  and  it  can  be  said  that 
.  ill  universal  mechanics  or  the  whole  theory  of  Physi- 
\  ol(^  is  based   on  it,  the  results  of  experience  being 
constantly  true  in  accordance  with  this  law. 

Some  philosophers  and  physicists,  with  the  aim  of 
excluding  the  immaterial  from  the  universal  system, 
have  proclaimed  as  a  principle  that  the  law  of  inertia 
is  a  necessity  of  thought ;  they  say  that  our  understand- 
ing can  immediately  penetrate  the  idea  that  a  body  is 
inert,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  body  cannot  stop  moving 
of  itself;  that  if  it  is  in  repose  it  must  necessarily  con- 
tinue in  repose,  and  if  it  is  in  movement  it  will  continue 
moving  with  uniformity  in  a  straight  line  unless  inter- 
rupted by  the  interference  of  some  other  body.  Such 
a  law  is  only  the  abstract  expression  of  mechanical 
facts,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  qualified  as  an  evident 
principle  by  itself,  that  is  as  a  necessity  of  thought  by 
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its  simple  enunciation.  If  we  observe  that  a  fact  occur) 
in  a  determinate  manner,  this  does  not  permit  us  to  aflintf 
that  the  fact  must  be  so  in  the  absence  of  true  prooC 
Although  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  deny  that 
an  element  if  existing  alone  in  space  could  come  into 
movement,  as  movement  is  the  expression  of  the  rela- 
tion in  space  and  time  among  objects,  the  isolated 
existence  of  a  particle  in  empty  space  is  an  idea  opposed 
to  reality,  because  the  particles  have  their  existence: 
and  properties  only  in  the  system  of  which  they  foriO' 
a  part.  The  sole  use  of  such  an  illusion  is  to  in- 
culcate the  law  of  inertia  in  the  mind,  but  it  must 
never  be  considered  as  an  argument ;  and  yet  nobody 
can  affirm  that  an  element  alone  in  space  could 
capable  of  existing  in  movement.  We  may  say  the 
same  about  the  persistent  direction  of  movement  which 
is  affirmed  by  the  law  of  inertia  ;  therefore  there  is  not 
sufficient  reason  in  this  enunciation  to  consider  it  a: 
evident  truth.  Furthermore,  the  fact  of  the  law  ol 
inertia  is  a  corollary  of  the  principle  of  conservation 
according  to  which  a  natural  force  can  neither  produce 
nor  destroy  a  definite  movement  in  its  direction  or 
its  velocity.  Again,  if  we  consider  the  facts  of  experi- 
ence as  they  are,  wc  never  see  anything  in  the  world 
which  always  remains  in  absolute  repose,  nor  do  we 
anything  in  the  world  moving  with  uniform  velocity  and 
in  a  straight  line.  Therefore,  the  law  of  inertia  does 
not  account  for  the  constant  changes  of  the  naturd 
existence  of  things  in  variable  movement ;  it  takes 
movement  separately  as  a  figurative  abstraction,  and 
from  mere  fictions  and  impossible  cases  derives  tha 
deductions  for  reality  ;  the  idea  of  system  is  then  over- 
looked by  those  who,  intending  to  find  in  nature  supreme 


\aws,  commit  at  the  same  time  the  peculiar  paradox  of 
denying  the  existence  of  the  universal  system,  which 
needs  the  government  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  causal  law.  AH  scientific  laws, 
including  that  of  inertia,  express  only  some  relation  of 
mechanical  effects. 

The  realization  of  abstractions  is  nothing  in  material 
reality,  and  nothing  can  be  imagined  or  can  be  con- 
ceived as  resulting  from  it;  therefore  it  is  as  impossible 
to  construct  an  object  by  a  synthesis  of  abstract  forces 
as  it  is  by  the  aggregation  of  corpuscles  absolutely  inert 
or  passive.  Everything  in  the  universe  is  subordinated 
to  the  purpose  and  fixed  aim  of  the  Creator,  who  con- 
tinually determines  the  manifested  activity  of  nature 
by  inorganic  generation  ;  in  organism  the  transforma- 
tion of  potential  (not  manifested)  changes  into  actual 
or  phenomenal  is  constantly  produced  ;  we  can  never 
find  in  any  object  the  principle  of  such  constant 
activity  ;  this  always  results  from  the  propagation  of 
movement  among  objects,  and  this  is  the  true  idea  of 
the  inertia  of  matter.  Hence  inertia  does  not  presup- 
pose want  of  effected,  but  of  causal  activity  ;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  agency  of  life  and  the  inertia  of 
matter  is  that  the  former  produces  manifested  gene- 
ration, while  inertia  in  bodies  only  shows  propagation 
with  phenomenal  loss.  Death  does  not  signify  annihi- 
lation, but  a  ceasing  of  the  generation  of  "living  force," 
which  is  the  measure  of  manifested  changes.  In  order 
that  a  latent  change  in  a  body  should  become  patent 
or  phenomenal  some  antecedent  determining  such  con- 
version is  necessary  ;  the  organisms  are  the  only  labo- 
ratories or  machines  for  such  a  metamorphosis,  in  which 
there  is  profit  or  multiplication  of  disposable  force,  and 
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therefore  the  true  Primordial  Cause  of  activity  in  tb 
natural  system  acts  directlyin  them.     For  this  reason  w) 

have  repeatedly  said  that  the  primordial  effect  in  cosrai 
is  organic  generation,  and  accordingly  from  this  a 
physiological  phenomena  must  be  derived. 

Inertia  essentially  presupposes  force  instead  of  being 
its  opposite  term,  as  appears  from  the  etymological 
sense  and  vulgar  application  of  the  word.  Even  the 
definitions  of  the  ancients  express  correlation  betweerf 
inertia  and  force,  although,  like  most  of  our  contempo' 
raries,  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  same  ont(H 
logical  error.  Thus,  in  accordance  with  Newton,  many 
authors  have  defined  inertia  as  an  inherent  force  ol 
matter,  by  virtue  of  which  matter  has  in  itself  th< 
power  to  resist  any  change  from  the  state  of  repose  anE 
of  uniform  rectilinear  movement.  Some  modern  authors^ 
trying  to  reconcile  the  vulgar  with  the  scientific  sensfl 
of  the  word  inertia,  say  that  matter  is  powerless  t( 
change  its  situation  of  repose  or  of  movement  i 
account  of  the  effect  of  the  resistance  of  mass — that 
of  the  quantity  of  matter  considered  as  resistant  to  tlu 
communication  of  movement.  This  is  neither  more  ntX 
less  than  the  definition  of  Newton  ;  it  declares  the  fad 
but  leaves  it  without  explanation. 

Absolute  inertia,  like  passive  matter  or  mass  i 
absolute,  is  nothing.  If  for  a  misinterpreted  illusion  i 
try  to  conceive  a  body  as  isolated  in  absolute — that 
alone,  without  any  connection  with  others,  we  cann 
obtain  even  the  idea  of  a  passive  body,  because  a] 
manifestation  results  from  the  mutual  action  amoi 
bodies,  and  therefore  a  truly  passive  object  could  not  b( 
anything  perceived  by  the  senses — that  is,  it  could  nO 
be  known  to  us. 
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The  law  of  Inertia  embraces  the  animate  as  well  as 
the  inanimate  world,  the  organism  of  rational  as  well  as 
of  irrational  beings.  All  propagations  of  material  activity 
are  engendered,  but  how  we  do  not  know  ;  we  can  only 
say  that  organized  matter  is  as  incapable  as  inorganic 
is  of  originating  or  producing  a  primordial  activity. 
Accordingly,  the  law  of  inertia  simply  denies  sponta- 
neity in  nature  ;  a  change  of  material  conditions  is 
always  an  effect  which  presupposes  some  cause  with 
reference  to  the  relations  of  space  and  time,  and  nothing 
more. 


^  \  24.  Conservation  of  Energy  :  Ultimate 
Principle  of  Mechanism. 

f  Movement  and  repose  are  not  opposite  facts,  but  a 
I  purely  relative  distinction,  although  we  may  consider 
wy  object  in  the  universe  either  in  repose  or  in  move- 
ment, according  to  the  point  we  take  as  a  standard  of 
comparison.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  common  occurrence 
K'ith  philosophers  of  nature  to  suppose  they  can  con- 
ciliate in  thought  the  absolute  reality  of  movement 
and  repose  with  their  apparent  phenomenal  relativity. 
To  heighten  this  error,  some  have  admitted  in  space  a 
centre  or  point  in  absolute  repose,  to  which  they  could 
refer  the  position  of  all  bodies  in  absolute  ;  but  this  is 
no  more  than  an  expression  of  chimerical  language, 
abusing  its  power  by  making  it  express  even  the  incon- 
ceivable—  phrases  without  any  signification  of  course 
being  the  result.  Movement  is  the  general  fact  that  has 
been  recognized  in  all  mutation  or  material  change, 
whether  the  energy  is  or  is  not  manifested  directly  to 
our  senses.     It  is  the  ultimatum  in  our  understanding 
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for  the  interpretation  of  phenomena  and  potentiality! 
nature ;  beyond  that  our  rational  experience  caniu 
reach,  Movement,  being  an  abstraction,  cannot  be  an) 
thing  primordial  ;  there  must  exist  some  why  or  when 
fore  in  order  that  objects  should  move.  Observatia 
proves  to  us  the  constant  loss  of  mechanical  force;  fa 
if  a  constant  reparation  were  not  experienced  in  thi 
world  all  physiological  manifestations  would  soon  ceaM 
From  this  true  concept  of  material  inertia  we  infer  th* 
ultimate  induction  of  mechanism — the  principle  of  cm-* 
servation  of  energy. 

To  find  the  general  law  or  sole  synthesis  of  thi 
material  world  has  always  been  the  unanimous  desire  Oi 
the  great  scientists,  and  a  comprehensive  law  of  all 
cosmic  mechanism  has  been  found  in  the  quantitative 
relation  of  the  following  law,  which  denotes  only  a  rel* 
tive  unity  ;  in  nature  there  is  conservation  or  persistend 
of  the  same  quantity  of  moving  matter.  Reason  provcj 
that  this  great  principle  of  quantity  called  "conserva' 
tion"  is  a  true  and  just  one,  and  not  a  chimerica 
aspiration  of  science,  because  though  phenomena  an 
constantly  manifested  as  newly  engendered,  it  is  onlj 
by  propagation  of  latent  or  potential  into  phenomena 
energy.  Hence  such  a  principle  of  conservation,  lik 
the  law  of  inertia,  simply  means  that  material  energy  fi 
never  annihilated  nor  created  in  absolute,  but  the  coo 
servation  of  energy  in  its  actual  state  is  the  effect  of; 
supreme  act  upon  organism. 

In  apparent  opposition  to  this  unity  of  Cosmo! 
observation  supplies  us  with  a  multiplicity  of  quahtie? 
of  objects  which  are  separately  perceived  by  irreflexivd' 

Lmind  as  different  sensations  altogether.     Our  consciously 
ness,  in  truth,  perceives   the  different  sensations  as  n 
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they  were  many  primordial  properties,  and  consequently 
in  the  attributions  or  qualities  we  do  not  find  any  reason 
common  to  all  objects  which  could  explain  the  unity  of 
cosmos ;  such  a  reason  we  find  only  in  objective  rela- 
tions. Let  us  now  see  what  kind  of  relation  explains 
such  a  unity.  We  know  that  the  establishment  of  a 
relation  or  proportion  of  quantity  needs  at  least  two 
perceptions,  and  the  act  of  mental  repetition  gives  us 
the  idea  of  number — that  is,  the  difference  between 
unity  and  plurality.  We  also  know  that  quantity  can  be 
either  discrete  or  continuous.  With  discrete  quantity 
the  combinational  operations  of  mathematics  or  alge- 
braic calculations  are  made  ;  and  with  continuous 
quantity  the  extensional  operations  of  geometrical 
studies.  It  can  be  said  that  we  see  in  nature  infinite 
forms  of  extensional  or  continuous  quantity,  while 
combinational  or  discrete  quantity,  in  which  abstract 
number  is  implied,  supposes  invariability.  Besides, 
extrinsic  or  objective  perceptions  can  be  quantitatively 
compared ;  but  intrinsic  or  subjective  perceptions  cannot 
be  admitted  to  comparison  under  the  standard  of 
abstract  number.  Hence  the  capacities  of  the  mind 
(smnot  be  mathematically  calculated.  This  can  be  done 
only  with  the  acts  of  the  material  world,  which  are 
manifested  by  the  senses  as  natural  phenomena,  and 
iriiich  are  collected  by  our  understanding  as  a  basis 
for  natural  science — Physiology — under  the  principle  of 
conservation  with  the  standard  of  abstract  number. 
This  means  that  all  physiological  energies — phenomenal 
as  well  as  latent  changes — are  the  effect  of  matter  in 
movement,  this  being  always  equal  in  its  total  force, 
energy,  power  or  intensity;  and  this  is  the  true  mathe- 
matical reason  of  the  relative  unity  of  cosmic  mechan- 
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ism.  If  there  is  always  the  same  discrete  amount  of 
matter  in  movement  in  cosmos,  we  can  derive  from 
such  a  principle  all  the  other  physiological  laws  which 
are  considered  by  authors  as  primordial  laws  of  nature. 
Calling  R  and  F  the  cosmic  energies,  comprehending 
those  in  a  latent  state  as  well  as  those  manifested,  we 
can  condense  this  law  into  the  formula  R=F,  that  is, 
the  resulting  energy  of  a  change  equals  the  force 
employed  to  produce  it.  But  this  axiom  of  persistence, 
or  conservation  of  energy,  needs  a  universal  reason ; 
this  is  the  vital  or  organic  postulate  called  the  principle 
of  uniformity  of  nature^  which  must  depend  on  the 
existence  of  only  one  primordial  power — that  is  to  say, 
on  the  absolute  unity  of  the  Supreme.  Hence  we  pro- 
claim a  true  scientific  monotheism,  according  to  which 
only  one  cause  of  uniform  involution  of  inert  matter 
exists,  and  that  is  the  Creator.  Cosmos  as  mechanism 
is  a  simple  machine  which,  in  order  to  develop  its  func- 
tions, uniformly  needs  a  governing  power ;  but  this 
does  not  come  within  the  province  of  Physiology. 

In  fine,  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  law  of  inertia,  and 
represents  but  a  generalization  of  the  facts  of  inertia  of 
matter.  To  understand  it  thoroughly  needs  the  full 
study  of  this  work,  and  for  this  reason  we  reserve  for 
the  last  chapter  and  conclusion  the  complement  of  its 
explanation. 


CHAPTER   III. 

PONDERABLE   MATTER  :    ATOMIC   THEORY. 

I IJ.  Real  existence  of  aloms — §  i6.  Disagreement  among 
j  27.  Atomic  propenies  so  miscalled— §  2S.  "Unity" 
derived  from  atomism — 29,    Recapitulation  of  the  concept  of  al 


§  25.  Real  Existence  of  Atoms. 

In  this  century  the  atomic  hypothesis  has  been  the 
conception  of  most  general  appHcation  to  the  study  of 
nature,  and  yet  the  determination  of  the  atom  is  a 
problem  impossible  to  solve.  Most  modern  physicists 
3nd  chemists  consider  the  question  of  the  atom  as  solved 
with  evident  proofs,  founding  their  belief  in  the  assertion 
of  the  practical  limit  of  the  divisibility  of  bodies  from 
*iiich  we  cannot  pass  by  the  physiological  or  physico- 
(^hemical  actions  which  are  at  our  disposal. 

Many  philosophers,  and  some  physicists  also,  on  the 
Wtitrary,  fight  against  the  atomic  hypothesis,  saying  that 
matter  is  absolutely  continuous,  and  therefore  that  space 
is  completely  full.  The  chief  and  pretentious  idea  of  the 
"on-atomic  hypothesis  is  to  establish  more  surely  the  fan- 
tastic notion  of  the  pure  individuality  of  things.  Those 
^ho  maintain  such  an  idea  say  that  the  concept  of  matter 
">  one  alone,  and  that  for  this  reason  we  must  take  into 
i^onsi deration  all  objective  things  as  being  also  one  with- 
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^H        out  any  discontinuity,  because,  they  add,  the  plurality  I 
^1         of  things  is  owing  only  to  accidents  or  modifications  of  1 
matter  which  is  always  one  and  the  same  thing.    But  what  I 
has  continuity  to  do  with  identity?     Such  an  idea  does  I 
not  need  further  comment  to  show  the  evident  falsity  of  1 
the  arguments  on  which   it  is  based ;   and,  besides,  the 
concept  of  absolute  continuity  of  brxiics  is  contradicted 
by  true  empirical  laws.     Again,  although  the  limits  of 
objects  are  only  relatively  known  (as  we  have  seen  in 
treating  of  extension  and  impenetrability)  we  can  do  no 
less  than  admit   continuity  in  a  minimum  limit,  other- 
wise much  would  be  left  unsaid  in  the  explanation  of 
phenomena  and  other  material  changes. 

Although  almost  all  scientific  writers  actually  admit 
some  kind  of  atomic  hypothesis,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  true  limitation  of  atomism  by  interpreting 
it  in  connection  with  the  principles  of  reasoning 
and  those  of  empirical  observation.  The  materia^ 
necessary  to  form  a  true  atomic  hypothesis  is  dissemin* 
ated  in  the  most  admired  disorder  ;  but  we  must  be  just^ 
and  add  that,  thanks  to  modern  scientific  investigations, 
within  that  chaos  already  exist  all  the  materials  whidi 
must  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  true  physiological 
theory.  We  aspire  to  reach  our  purpose  by  following  a 
logical  method  which  is  here  completely  proved,  seeking 
what  is  true  in  this  intricate  labyrinth,  and  setting  aside 
what  we  judge  has  been  falsely  asserted. 

Here  we  must  make  special  mention  of  two  grert- 
errors  maintained  by  most  physicists.  T\iG.  first  is  the 
contradiction  of  endowing  atoms  with  forces  as  the 
causes  of  their  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  admitting 
as  true  the  fact  of  inertia  of  matter.  We  have  explained 
how  this  is  opposed  to  the  direct  light  given  by  reflective 
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speech,  for  matter  is  either  inert  or  has  causal  forces,  but 
both  tilings  cannot  be  at  the  same  time,  as  there  is  a 
contradiction  in  the  very  words.  This,  then,  is  an  error 
which  becomes  patent  simply  by  an  explanation  of  the 
terms.  The  truth  of  inertia  has  been  clearly  proved  by 
merely  interpreting  the  empirical  determination  of  the 
Ms  of  matter ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  also  been 
demonstrated  that  all  the  physical  forces  are  effects  and 
not  causes  ;  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  mutual  action 
of  things  which  are  but  matter  in  movement ;  and  that 
Ihey  have  no  real  existence  as  things,  being  purely 
mental  relations,  that  is,  comparative  determinations  of 
quantity. 

The  second  great  error  of  atomists  is  to  affirm  that 
all  matter  is  atomic.  We  will  show  in  the  next  chapter 
that  imponderable  ether  or  progene  cannot  be  atomic, 
''fiing  distributed  in  parcels  of  very  variable  quantity- 
indiscriminate  or  indefinite  quantities  of  progene. 

With  this  brief  criticism,  and  the  data  of  the  fore- 
going chapters,  we  are  prepared  to  acquire  a  true  con- 
ception of  atoms,  so  proportioning  an  idea  in  harmony 
withtheunity  of  all  physiological  science,  and  in  harmony 
also  with  a  true  metaphysical  theory ;  because  physio- 
logical theory  must  be  perfectly  subordinate  to  the 
faigh  concepts  of  the  immaterial,  in  the  psychical  as  much 
as  in  the  theological  sense.  This  is  the  only  true  method 
of  scientific  speculation  ;  to  follow  any  other  is  to  try 
™nly,  so  to  speak,  to  let  in  a  ray  of  light  at  the  expense 
of  mental  blindness,  the  result  being  an  illusory  clear- 
ness, as  the  eyes  of  the  mind  see  less  afterwards  by  the 
pretended  light  of  positivism  than  they  did  before. 
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§  26.  Disagreement  among  Atomists. 

We  cannot  assent  to  atomism  in  its  present  chaotic 
state,  as  authors  disagree  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
atomic  theory  in  the  different  departments  of  physio- 
logical science,  explaining  the  facts  of  every  one 
separately  without  connection  with  the  other.  But 
cosmos  being  a  harmonic  system,  a  similar  view  must 
be  taken  in  all  the  theories  of  hypotheses  whose  end  is 
the  same,  that  is,  the  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of 
nature.  There  can  be  no  intellectual  satisfaction  in  the 
atomic  hypotheses  given  up  to  the  present  day  by  writers 
on  Physics  and  Chemistry,  because  every  one  of  them, 
being  circumscribed  only  by  predilection  to  one  physio- 
logical branch,  graphically  interprets  the  empiric  dete^ 
mination  of  very  limited  generalizations  which  are  called 
laws,  and  which  have  no  other  advantage  than  the 
practical  value  of  helping  the  imagination  and  memory, 
though  without  giving  more  than  illusory  explanations 
of  the  generation  of  physico-chemical  changes,  that  i^ 
of  Mechanism. 

The  atomic  hypothesis,  we  said,  has  been  described 
in  different  and  contrary  terms  according  to  the  end"' 
every  author  had  in  view.  Thus,  in  molar  or  ordinaiy 
mechanics,  atoms  are  considered  endowed  with  inertia,< 
absolutely  passive,  without  taking  into  account  eitheP 
gravitation  or  the  other  actions  of  bodies  which 
physicists  and  chemists  suppose  to  be  produced  by 
atomic  or  molecular  forces.  The  astronomer  sees  Ihd 
atoms  as  simple  centres  of  attraction  without  prc-S 
occupying  himself  with  the  admission  of  imponderable 
means  ;  so  he  thinks  all  is  based  on  the  "law  of  attract- 
ing gravitation  "  according  to  which  every  atom  or  group 
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of  atoms  is  supposed  to  attract  every  other  with  an  in- 
tensity which  varies  in  a  fixed  relation  according  to  masses 
and  distances.  The  chemist  settles  the  scientific  base  of 
chemistry  without  any  connection  with  the  theories  of  im- 
ponderable physics  ;  he  prescinds  the  idea  of  mechanical 
necessity  in  the  metamorphoses  of  bodies,  and  endows 
atoms  with  a  special  elective  {orce—affiniif — without 
recognizing  the  influence  of  imponderable  matter  in 
anything,  explaining  the  corporeal  relations  by  an  atomic 
limitation  completely  baseless.  On  the  contrary,  the 
physicist,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  he  who  is  specially 
devoted  to  the  study  of  imponderable  changes,  recognizes 
imponderable  matter  as  a  necessary  principle,  though 
this  is  very  differently  comprehended  by  every  author, 
and  is  generally  endowed  with  absolute  elasticity, 
rotatory  movement,  etc. ;  he  admits  atoms  as  consti- 
tuents of  bodies,  either  endowing  them  with  limited 
extension  and  molecular  forces,  or  as  pure  dynamism 
maintains,  considering  them  as  imaginary  points  where 
the  resultants  of  universal  forces  act,  and  from  this  arises 

B erroneous  conclusion  that  forces  are  the  only  exist- 
s  in  cosmos.  We  must  remark  also  that  the  limits 
n  to  atoms  by  physicists  who  admit  the  corpuscular 
liypothesis  are  entirely  different  from  those  determined 
by  chemists.  The  mineralogist  introduces,  besides,  new 
concepts  and  other  atomic  forces  principally  in  order  to 
explain  crystallization  ;  and  finally,  the  biologist  names 
one  force  more  of  a  specific  character  and  elective 
reaction — irritability — ^which  is  considered  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  chemical  affinity,  though  this,  they  say,  is 
also  elective. 

The  hypotheses  of  atoms  have  a  long  history,  these 
I     having   been   invented   by   the   earliest   scientists,  and 
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ooofinutioa  hf  Gay^-Lassac's  dJactxvay  relative  to 
the  de&ntc  and  smple  proportions  aS  the  components 
of  gaseous  combinatioos.  Dalton's  idea  has  been  applied 
to  this  fact  b>-  decUrii^  that  the  weigbts  of  the  volumes  j 
of  gases  which  are  combined  are  in  relation  vith  atomic  I 
weights;  obsemng,  then,  that  a  simple  relation  existsJ 
between  the  so-called  atomic  weights  of  gases  and  thai 
densities.  The  entire  existing  theory  of  chemistry 
founded  on  this  atotnic  h^'pothesis  thus  elaborated.  Ld 
us  ask,  then,  what  is  the  reason  of  Dalton's  assertiMI, 
which  is  deduced  from  the  idea  that  bodies  are  cot 
bined  by  numeric  equality  of  atoms.  Having  selecti 
hydrogen  as  the  standard  unity,  Dalton  has  said  thaJ 
the  weight  of  the  atoms  of  the  other  bodies,  as  oxygeil» 
for  instance,  is  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  weight  oT 
the  atoms  of  hydrogen  as  are  the  weights  of  the  respec- 
tive bodies  in  their  combination  forming  water.  There 
is  no  reason  for  this  conclusion,  because  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  that  the  same  components  form  different 
combinations,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  in 
till  their  combinations  there  is  an  equal  number  of, 
atotns  in  the  components  ;  if  the  elements  have  the 
capacity  to  combine  without  equality  in  the  number  of 
Eitoms,  why,  then,  should  we  suppose  such  equality,  even 
when  elements   do  not  form  more  than   a  compound? 
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Accordingly,  the  atomic  hypothesis  as  conceived  by 
chemists  may,  perhaps,  be  of  great  descriptive  value,  but 
it  does  not  explain  anything  in  the  field  of  phenomenal 
genesis.  Because  masses  combine  in  proportions  of 
definite  weight  Dalton  and  his  followers  say  that  the 
atoms  must  also  be  proportionately  definite  in  weight ; 
'  but  there  is  no  reason  in  explaining  definite  proportions 
snd  equivalence  of  components  by  the  averment  that 
the  weights  of  the  atoms  are  in  definite  proportions,  for 
this  does  not  give  any  additional  knowledge  ;  it  is  only 
1  confusing  play  of  words. 

What  has  been  said  is  enough  to  prove  the  lack  of 
inityin,  and  the  falseness  of,  the  atomic  hypothesis  of 
mthors,  considered  according  to  their  own  explanations. 
All  the  facts  of  nature  must  be  united  under  one  theory 
alone,  comparing  them  one  with  another  so  as  to  derive 
1  universal  generalization  ;  for  science  must  not  be 
'alJsfied  with  partial  opinions  which  only  lead  it  into  the 
6*isting  labyrinth  of  innumerable  conceptions  of  nature, 
and  which  result  in  a  physiological  theory  so  imperfect 
ud  abortive.  A  true  theory  must  comprehend  the  whole 
cosmos  as  a  real  system  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  a  valid  and  complete  theory  to 
compare  the  facts  of  the  present  hypotheses  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  atomic  conceptions  of 
cosmos,  not  only  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  scientific 
understanding  to  entertain  the  idea  that  every  depart- 
ment of  physiological  theory  conceives  atoms  as  vehicles 
of  forces  and  with  different  characters,  but  also  because 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  atoms  as  the  material  unity 
or  reason  for  substantial  identity,  and  for  the  uniformity 
of  nature. 

work  is  not  the  proper  one  in  which  to  discuss 
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for  the  interpretation  of  phenomena  and  potential! 
nature ;  beyond  that  our  rational  experience  cannot 
reach.  Movement,  being  an  abstraction,  cannot  be  any- 
thing primordial  ;  there  must  exist  some  why  or  where- 
fore in  order  that  objects  should  move.  Observation 
proves  to  us  the  constant  loss  of  mechanical  force  ;  for 
if  a  constant  reparation  were  not  experienced  in  the 
world  all  physiological  manifestations  would  soon  cease. 
From  this  true  concept  of  material  inertia  we  infer  the 
ultimate  induction  of  mechanism— the  principle  of  con- 
servation of  energy. 

To  find  the  general  law  or  sole  synthesis  of  the 
material  world  has  always  been  the  unanimous  desire  of 
the  great  scientists,  and  a  comprehensive  law  of  alt 
cosmic  mechanism  has  been  found  in  the  quantitative 
relation  of  the  following  law,  which  denotes  only  a  rela- 
tive unity ;  in  nature  there  is  conservation  or  persistence 
of  the  same  quantity  of  moving  matter.  Reason  proves^ 
that  this  great  principle  of  quantity  called  "conserva^ 
tion"  is  a  true  and  just  one,  and  not  a  chimericat 
aspiration  of  science,  because  though  phenomena  are 
constantly  manifested  as  newly  engendered,  it  is  only 
by  propagation  of  latent  or  potential  into  phenomenal 
energy.  Hence  such  a  principle  of  conservation,  like 
the  law  of  inertia,  simply  means  that  material  energy  is 
never  annihilated  nor  created  in  absolute,  but  the  con- 
servation of  energy  in  its  actual  state  is  the  effect  of  a 
supreme  act  upon  organism. 

In  apparent  opposition  to  this  unity  of  Cosmos, 
observation  supplies  us  with  a  multiplicity  of  qualities 
of  objects  which  are  separately  perceived  by  irreflexive 
mind  as  different  sensations  altogether.  Our  conscious- 
ness, in  truth,  perceives   the  different  sensations  as  if 
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they  were  many  primordial  properties,  and  consequently 
in  the  attributions  or  qualities  we  do  not  find  any  reason 
common  to  all  objects  which  could  explain  the  unity  of 
cosmos  ;  such  a  reason  we  find  only  in  objective  rela- 
tions. Let  us  now  see  what  kind  of  relation  explains 
such  a  unity.  We  know  that  the  establishment  of  a 
relation  or  proportion  of  quantity  needs  at  least  two 
perceptions,  and  the  act  of  mental  repetition  gives  us 
the  idea  of  number — that  is,  the  difference  between 
unity  and  plurality.  We  also  know  that  quantity  can  be 
either  discrete  or  continuous.  With  discrete  quantity 
the  combinational  operations  of  mathematics  or  alge- 
braic calculations  are  made ;  and  with  continuous 
quantity  the  extensional  operations  of  geometrical 
studies.  It  can  be  said  that  we  see  in  nature  infinite 
forms  of  extensional  or  continuous  quantity,  while 
combinational  or  discrete  quantity,  in  which  abstract 
number  is  implied,  supposes  invariability.  Besides, 
extrinsic  or  objective  perceptions  can  be  quantitatively 
»mpared ;  but  intrinsic  or  subjective  perceptions  cannot 
admitted  to  comparison  under  the  standard  of 
Stract  number.  Hence  the  capacities  of  the  mind 
irnot  be  mathematically  calculated.  This  can  be  done 
only  with  the  acts  of  the  material  world,  which  are 
manifested  by  the  senses  as  natural  phenomena,  and 
which  are  collected  by  our  understanding  as  a  basis 
for  natural  science — Physiology — under  the  principle  of 
conservation  with  the  standard  of  abstract  number. 
This  means  that  all  physiological  energies — phenomenal 
as  well  as  latent  changes — are  the  effect  of  matter  in 
movement,  this  being  always  equal  in  its  total  force, 
energy,  power  or  intensity ;  and  this  is  the  true  mathe- 
matical reason  of  the  relative  unity  of  cosmic  mcchan- 
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ism.  If  there  is  always  the  same  discrete  amount  of 
matter  in  movement  in  cosmos,  we  can  derive  from 
such  a  principle  all  the  other  physiological  laws  which 
are  considered  by  authors  as  primordial  laws  of  nature. 
Calling  R  and  F  the  cosmic  energies,  comprehending 
those  in  a  latent  state  as  well  as  those  manifested,  we 
can  condense  this  law  into  the  formula  R=F,  that  is, 
the  resulting  energy  of  a  change  equals  the  force 
employed  to  produce  it.  But  this  axiom  of  persistence, 
or  conservation  of  energy,  needs  a  universal  reason  ; 
this  is  the  vital  or  organic  postulate  called  the  principle 
of  uniformity  of  nature^  which  must  depend  on  the 
existence  of  only  one  primordial  power — that  is  to  say, 
on  the  absolute  unity  of  the  Supreme.  Hence  we  pro- 
claim a  true  scientific  monotheism,  according  to  which 
only  one  cause  of  uniform  involution  of  inert  matter 
exists,  and  that  is  the  Creator.  Cosmos  as  mechanism 
is  a  simple  machine  which,  in  order  to  develop  its  func- 
tions, uniformly  needs  a  governing  power ;  but  this 
does  not  come  within  the  province  of  Physiology. 

In  fine,  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  law  of  inertia,  and 
represents  but  a  generalization  of  the  facts  of  inertia  of 
matter.  To  understand  it  thoroughly  needs  the  full 
study  of  this  work,  and  for  this  reason  we  reserve  for 
the  last  chapter  and  conclusion  the  complement  of  its 
explanation. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

PONDERABLE  MATTER  :    ATOMIC  THEORY. 

§  25.  Real  existence  of  atoms — §  26.   Disagreement  among    atomists — 
§  27.  Atomic  properties  so  miscalled— §  28.  "  Unity  "  erroneousl 
derived  from  atomism — 29.  Recapitulation  of  the  concept  of  atoms. 

§  25.  Real  Existence  of  Atoms. 

In  this  century  the  atomic  hypothesis  has  been  the 
conception  of  most  general  application  to  the  study  of 
nature,  and  yet  the  determination  of  the  atom  is  a 
problem  impossible  to  solve.  Most  modern  physicists 
and  chemists  consider  the  question  of  the  atom  as  solved 
with  evident  proofs,  founding  their  belief  in  the  assertion 
of  the  practical  limit  of  the  divisibility  of  bodies  from 
which  we  cannot  pass  by  the  physiological  or  physico- 
chemical  actions  which  are  at  our  disposal. 

Many  philosophers,  and  some  physicists  also,  on  the 
contrary,  fight  against  the  atomic  hypothesis,  saying  that 
matter  is  absolutely  continuous,  and  therefore  that  space 
is  completely  full.  The  chief  and  pretentious  idea  of  the 
non-atomic  hypothesis  is  to  establish  more  surely  the  fan- 
tastic notion  of  the  pure  individuality  of  things.  Those 
who  maintain  such  an  idea  say  that  the  concept  of  matter 
is  one  alone,  and  that  for  this  reason  we  must  take  into 
consideration  all  objective  things  as  being  also  one  with- 
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discontinuity,  because,  they  add,  the  plurality  I 
„    is  owing  only  to  accidents  or  modifications  of  • 
matter  which  is  always  one  and  the  same  thing.    But  what 
has  continuity  to  do  with  identity  ?     Such  an  idea  does 

■        not  need  further  comment  to  show  the  evident  falsity  of 
the  arguments  on  which   it  is  based ;   and,  besides,  the  J 
concept  of  absolute  continuity  of  bodies  is  contradicted  I 
by  true  empirical  laws.     Again,  although  the  limits  of  1 
objects  are  only  relatively  known  (as  we  have  seen  in 
treating  of  extension  and  impenetrability)  we  can  do  no 

^^         less  than  admit   continuity  in  a  minimum  limit,  other- 

^ft        wise  much  would  be  left  unsaid  in  the  explanation  of 

^H        phenomena  and  other  material  changes. 

^F  Although  almost  all  scientific  writers  actually  admit 

some  kind  of  atomic  hypothesis,  it  is  necessary  tft 
determine  the  true  limitation  of  atomism  by  interpreting 
it  in  connection  with  the  principles  of  reasonii^ 
and  those  of  empirical  observation.  The  material 
necessary  to  form  a  true  atomic  hypothesis  is  dissemin- 
ated in  the  most  admired  disorder  ;  but  we  must  be  jus^ 
and  add  that,  thanks  to  modern  scientific  investigation^ 
within  that  chaos  already  exist  all  the  materials  whicfi 
must  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  true  physiological 
theory.  We  aspire  to  reach  our  purpose  by  following  1 
logical  method  which  is  here  completely  proved,  seeking 
what  is  true  in  this  intricate  labyrinth,  and  setting  aaid< 
what  we  Judge  has  been  falsely  asserted. 

Here  we  must  make  special  mention  of  two  greS 
errors  maintained  by  most  physicists.  The^rj/  is  th 
contradiction  of  endowing  atoms  with  forces  as  the 
causes  of  their  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  admitting 
as  true  the  fact  of  inertia  of  matter.  We  have  explained 
how  this  is  opposed  to  the  direct  light  given  by  reflective. 
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Speech,  for  matter  is  either  inert  or  has  causa!  forces,  but 
both  things  cannot  be  at  the  same  time,  as  there  is  a 
contradiction  in  the  very  words.  This,  then,  is  an  error 
which  becomes  patent  simply  by  an  explanation  of  the 
terms.  The  truth  of  inertia  has  been  clearly  proved  by 
merely  interpreting  the  empirical  determination  of  the 
acts  of  matter;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  also  been 
demonstrated  that  all  the  physical  forces  are  effects  and 
not  causes  ;  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  mutual  action 
of  things  which  are  but  matter  in  movement;  and  that 
they  have  no  real  existence  as  things,  being  purely 
mental  relations,  that  is,  comparative  determinations  of 
quantity. 

The  jf'cowrf  great  error  of  atomists  is  to  affirm  that 
all  matter  is  atomic.  We  will  show  in  the  next  chapter 
that  imponderable  ether  or  progene  cannot  be  atomic, 
t)eing  distributed  in  parcels  of  very  variable  quantity — 
indiscriminate  or  indefinite  quantities  of  progene. 

With  this  brief  criticism,  and  the  data  of  the  fore- 
going chapters,  we  arc  prepared  to  acquire  a  true  con- 
ception of  atom.s,  so  proportioning  an  idea  in  harmony 
with  the  unity  of  ail  physiological  science,  and  in  harmony 
also  with  a  true  metaphysical  theory  ;  because  physio- 
logical theory  must  be  perfectly  subordinate  to  the 
high  concepts  of  tlie  immaterial,  in  the  psychical  as  much 
as  in  the  theological  sense.  This  is  the  only  true  method 
of  scientific  speculation  ;  to  follow  any  other  is  to  try 
vainly,  so  to  speak,  to  let  in  a  ray  of  light  at  the  expense 
of  mental  blindness,  the  result  being  an  illusory  clear- 
ness, as  the  eyes  of  the  mind  see  less  afterwards  by  the 
pretended  light  of  positivism  than  they  did  before. 
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\  26.  Disagreement  among  Atomists, 

We  cannot  assent  to  atomism  in  its  present  chaotic 
state,  as  authors  disagree  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
atomic  theory  in  the  different  departments  of  physio^ 
logical  science,  explaining  the  facts  of  cs^ry  one 
separately  without  connection  with  the  other,  But 
cosmos  being  a  harmonic  system,  a  similar  view  must 
be  taken  in  all  the  theories  of  hypotheses  whose  end 
the  same,  that  is,  the  explanation  of  the  mechanism  o( 
nature.  There  can  be  no  intellectual  satisfaction  in  tl 
atomic  hypotheses  given  up  to  the  present  day  by  writers 
on  Physics  and  Chemistry,  because  every  one  of  them, 
being  circumscribed  only  by  predilection  to  one  physio- 
logical branch,  graphically  interprets  the  empiric  deter-* 
mination  of  very  limited  generalizations  which  are  calledl 
laws,  and  which  have  no  other  advantage  than  the 
practical  value  of  helping  the  imagination  and  memory, 
though  without  giving  more  than  illusory  explanations 
of  the  generation  of  physico-chemical  changes,  that  is, 
of  Mechanism. 

The  atomic  hypothesis,  we  said,  has  been  describe)] 
in  different  and  contrary  terms  according  to  the  eni 
every  author  had  in  view.  Thus,  in  molar  or  ordinary 
mechanics,  atoms  are  considered  endowed  with  inertia, 
absolutely  passive,  without  taking  into  account  either 
gravitation  or  the  other  actions  of  bodies  which 
physicists  and  chemists  suppose  to  be  produced  by 
atomic  or  molecular  forces.  The  astronomer  sees  the 
atoms  as  simple  centres  of  attraction  without  pre- 
occupying himself  with  the  admission  of  imponderable 
means  ;  so  he  thinks  all  is  based  on  the  "law  of  attract- 
ing gravitation  "  according  to  which  every  atom  or  group 
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of  atoms  is  supposed  to  attract  every  other  with  an  in- 
tensity which  varies  in  a  fixed  relation  according  to  masses 
and  distances.  The  chemist  settles  the  scientific  base  of 
chemistry  without  any  connection  with  the  theories  of  im- 
ponderable physics  ;  he  prescinds  the  idea  of  mechanical 
necessity  in  the  metamorphoses  of  bodies,  and  endows 
atoms  with  a  special  elective  force — affinity — without 
recognizing  the  influence  of  imponderable  matter  in 
anything,  explaining  the  corporeal  relations  by  an  atomic 
limitation  completely  baseless.  On  the  contrary,  the 
physicist,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  he  who  is  specially 
devoted  to  the  studyof  impouderablechanges,  recognizes 
imponderable  matter  as  a  necessary  principle,  though 
this  is  very  differently  comprehended  by  every  author, 
and  is  generally  endowed  with  absolute  elasticity, 
rotatory  movement,  etc.;  he  admits  atoms  as  consti- 
tuents of  bodies,  either  endowing  them  with  limited 
extension  and  molecular  forces,  or  as  pure  dynamism 
maintains,  considering  them  as  imaginary  points  where 
the  resultants  of  universal  forces  act,  and  from  this  arises 
the  erroneous  conclusion  that  forces  are  the  only  exist- 
ences in  cosmos.  We  must  remark  also  that  the  limits 
given  to  atoms  by  physicists  who  admit  the  corpuscular 
hypothesis  are  entirely  different  from  those  determined 
by  chemists.  The  mineralogist  introduces,  besides,  new 
concepts  and  other  atomic  forces  principally  in  order  to 
explain  crystallization  ;  and  finally,  the  biologist  names 
one  force  more  of  a  specific  character  and  elective 
reaction — irritability — which  is  considered  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  chemical  affinity,  though  this,  they  say,  is 
also  elective. 

The  hypotheses  of  atoms  have  a  long  history,  these 
having   been   invented    by   the   earliest   scientists,  and 
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having  already  reached  the  rank  of  a  doctrine  among  ti 
ancient  Greeks.  But  the  elaboration  of  an  atom; 
hypothesis  chemically  explained  was  based  by  Dalto 
on  the  discovery  of  definite  and  multiple  proportions 
he  proclaiming  that  the  fixed  ponderable  proportions  i 
which  bodies  are  combined  (equivalence)  depend 
the  relations  of  weight  among  the  constituent  atomq 
Chemical  atomism  afterwards  received  an  apparenl 
confirmation  by  Gay-Lussac's  discovery  relative 
the  definite  and  simple  proportions  of  the  componentJ 
of  gaseous  combinations.  Dalton's  idea  has  been  applied 
to  this  fact  by  declaring  that  the  weights  of  the  volumes 
of  gases  which  are  combined  are  in  relation  with  atomic 
weights  ;  observing,  then,  that  a  simple  relation  exists 
between  the  so-called  atomic  weights  of  gases  and  theii 
densities.  The  entire  existing  theory  of  chemistry  is 
founded  on  this  atomic  hypothesis  thus  elaborated.  Let: 
us  ask,  then,  what  is  the  reason  of  Dalton's  assertion, 
which  is  deduced  from  the  idea  that  bodies  are  ( 
bined  by  numeric  equality  of  atoms.  Having  selected, 
hydrogen  as  the  standard  unity,  Dalton  has  said  that 
the  weight  of  the  atoms  of  the  other  bodies,  as  oxygen,. 
for  instance,  is  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  weight  o^ 
the  atoms  of  hydrogen  as  are  the  weights  of  the  respec-\ 
tive  bodies  in  their  combination  forming  water.  There, 
is  no  reason  for  this  conclusion,  because  it  is  a  commoa 
occurrence  that  the  same  components  form  difllerenti 
combinations,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  in, 
all  their  combinations  there  is  an  equal  number  of 
atoms  in  the  components  ;  if  the  elements  have  the 
capacity  to  combine  without  equality  in  the  number  of 
atoms,  why,  then,  should  we  suppose  such  equality,  even 
when  elements   do  not  form  more  than   a  compound  P 
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Accordingly,  the  atomic  hypothesis  as  conceived  by 
chemists  may,  perhaps,  be  of  great  descriptive  value,  but 
it  does  not  explain  anything  in  the  field  of  phenomenal 
genesis.  Because  masses  combine  in  proportions  of 
definite  weight  Dalton  and  his  followers  say  that  the 
SDms  must  also  be  proportionately  definite  in  weight ; 
t  there  is  no  reason  in  explaining  definite  proportions 
I  equivalence  of  components  by  the  averment  that 
'  Sie  weights  of  the  atoms  are  in  definite  proportions,  for 
this  does  not  give  any  additional  knowledge  ;  it  is  only 
a  confusing  play  of  words. 

What  has  been  said  is  enough  to  prove  the  lack  of 

I   unity  in,  and  the  falseness  of,  the  atomic  hypothesis  of 

authors,  considered  according  to  their  own  explanations. 

All  the  facts  of  nature  must  be  united  under  one  theory 

alone,  comparing  them  one  with  another  so  as  to  derive 

^a   universal   generalization  ;    for   science   must   not   be 

^Ejttisfied  with  partial  opinions  which  only  lead  it  into  the 

^^Kisting  labyrinth  of  innumerable  conceptions  of  nature, 

^^Eftd  which  result  in  a  physiological  theory  so  imperfect 

and  abortive.  A  true  theory  must  comprehend  the  whole 

cosmos  as  a  real  system  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  for 

the   establishment  of  a  valid  and   complete  theory   to 

compare  the  facts  of  the  present  hypotheses  in  order  to 

demonstrate  the  fallacy   of  the   atomic  conceptions  of 

cosmos,  not  only  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  scientific 

understanding  to  entertain  the  idea  that  every  depart- 

'.      ment  of  physiological  theory  conceives  atoms  as  vehicles 

,      of  forces  and  with  different  characters,  but  also  because 

I     it  is  impossible  to  consider  atoms  as  the  material  unity 

I     or  reason  for  substantial  identity,  and  for  the  uniformity 

h  of  nature. 

^^■L  This  work  is  not  the  proper  one  in  which  to  discuss 
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for  the  interpretation  of  phenomena  and  potentiality  of 
nature ;  beyond  that  our  rational  experience  cannot 
reach.  Movement,  being  an  abstraction,  cannot  be  any* 
thing  primordial ;  there  must  exist  some  why  or  wher©* 
fore  in  order  that  objects  should  move.  Observation 
proves  to  us  the  constant  loss  of  mechanical  force ;  fa* 
if  a  constant  reparation  were  not  experienced  in  thfl 
world  all  physiological  manifestations  would  soon  ceasa 
From  this  true  concept  of  material  inertia  we  infer  th* 
ultimate  induction  of  mechanism — the  principle  of  c 
servation  of  energy. 

To  find  the  genera]  law  or  sole  synthesis  of  the 
materia!  world  has  always  been  the  unanimous  desire  of 
the  great  scientists,  and  a  comprehensive  law  of  alt 
cosmic  mechanism  has  been  found  in  the  quantitativS 
relation  of  the  following  law,  which  denotes  only  a  rela* 
tive  unity  ;  in  nature  there  is  conservation  or  persistence) 
of  the  same  quantity  of  moving  matter.  Reason  prove* 
that  this  great  principle  of  quantity  called  "  conserva^ 
tion"  is  a  true  and  just  one,  and  not  a  chimerical 
aspiration  of  science,  because  though  phenomena  are 
constantly  manifested  as  newly  engendered,  it  is  only 
by  propagation  of  latent  or  potential  into  phenomenal 
energy.  Hence  such  a  principle  of  conservation,  lik* 
the  law  of  inertia,  simply  means  that  material  energy  is 
never  annihilated  nor  created  in  absolute,  but  the  con- 
servation of  energy  in  its  actual  state  is  the  effect  ofi 
supreme  act  upon  organism. 

In  apparent  opposition  to  this  unity  of  Cosmos 
observation  supplies  us  with  a  multiplicity  of  qualities 
of  objects  which  are  separately  perceived  by  irreflexive 
mind  as  different  sensations  altogether.  Our  conscious- 
ness, in  truth,  perceives    the  different  sensations  as  if 
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they  were  many  primordial  properties,  and  consequently 
in  the  attributions  or  qualities  we  do  not  find  any  reason 
common  to  all  objects  which  could  explain  the  unity  of 
cosmos  ;  such  a  reason  we  find  only  in  objective  rela- 
tions. Let  us  now  see  what  kind  of  relation  explains 
such  a  unity.  We  know  that  the  establishment  of  a 
relation  or  proportion  of  quantity  needs  at  least  two 
perceptions,  and  the  act  of  mental  repetition  gives  us 
the  idea  of  number— that  is,  the  difference  between 
unity  and  plurality.  We  also  know  that  quantity  can  be 
either  discrete  or  continuous.  With  discrete  quantity 
the  combinational  operations  of  mathematics  or  alge- 
braic calculations  are  made ;  and  with  continuous 
quantity  the  extensional  operations  of  geometrical 
studies.  It  can  be  said  that  we  see  in  nature  infinite 
forms  of  extensional  or  continuous  quantity,  while 
combinational  or  discrete  quantity,  in  which  abstract 
number  is  implied,  supposes  invariability.  Besides, 
extrinsic  or  objective  perceptions  can  be  quantitatively 
compared  ;  but  intrinsic  or  subjective  perceptions  cannot 
be  admitted  to  comparison  under  the  standard  of 
abstract  number.  Hence  the  capacities  of  the  mind 
cannot  be  mathematically  calculated.  This  can  be  done 
only  with  the  acts  of  the  material  world,  which  are 
manifested  by  the  senses  as  natural  phenomena,  and 
which  are  collected  by  our  understanding  as  a  basis 
for  natural  science — Physiology — under  the  principle  of 
conservation  with  the  standard  of  abstract  number. 
This  means  that  all  physiological  energies — phenomenal 
as  well  as  latent  changes — ^are  the  effect  of  matter  in 
movement,  this  being  always  equal  in  its  total  force, 
energy,  power  or  intensity;  and  this  is  the  true  mathe- 
^Bttical  reason  of  the  relative  unity  of  cosmic  raechan- 
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m  the  perpetual  movement  of  gravitating  atoms  on  tl 
other,  the  result  being  that  atoms  which,  like  mass^ 
are  really  inert,  are  conceived  by  them  as  thinj 
endowed  with  proper  activity.  Thus,  some  authoi 
have  imagined  that  atoms  are  whirlpools  containi: 
an  invariable  quantity  of  imponderable  fluid,  havii 
also  permanently  a  certain  and  inherent  rotatory  mow 
ment  of  their  own.  and  that,  in  consequence  of  sud 
movement,  when  atoms  collide  they  repel  each  other 
perfectly  elastic  bodies  would  ;  but  we  must  remaH 
that  perfectly  elastic  bodies  do  not  exist  in  reality,  ant 
therefore  that  even  this  standard  of  comparison  i4 
imaginary.  This  hypothesis,  besides  affirming  a  sup^ 
position  contrary  to  the  law  of  inertia,  cannot  explail 
any  sensible  difference  in  movement,  and  would  there 
fore  oblige  us  to  admit  the  conclusion  that  there  are  n 
phenomenal  changes  in  nature,  so  denying  precisely  th 
contrary  of  the  facts  these  same  authors  try  to  interpCi 
^changes  of  propagation  of  movement  in  accordant 
with  the  principle  of  conservation. 

Some  physicists,  though  admitting  the  inheren 
rotation  of  atoms,  consider  them  not  as  ethereal  fluii 
in  movement,  but  as  real  corpuscles,  supposing  tha 
when  atoms  collide  they  keep  the  same  quantity  ( 
movement  in  the  sum  of  their  rotation  and  translatioi 
there  being  then  only  a  conversion  in  the  form  < 
movement  but  without  any  loss,  thus  strangely  affirmin 
that  atoms  have  always  the  same  power.  All  expe^ 
ence  demonstrates  the  contrary,  as  even  when  bodie 
possessed  of  the  greatest  elasticity  (which  is  never  pel 
feet)  collide  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  mos 
complete  repulsion  possible  they  lose  at  least  a  thiw 
of  their   movement;    and    this   is  without  taking  int 
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onsideration  the  cases  in  which  there  is  almost  a  com- 
ilete  loss  of  rotatory  as  well  as  of  translatory  movement. 
Hence  we  see  that  to  attribute  rotation  to  atoms  in 
order  to  endow  them  with  inherent  and  perfect  elasticity 
does  not  explain  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
that  is,  the  reparation  of  the  loss  of  living  force  in 
mechanism,  without  contradicting  the  principle  of  con- 
servation of  energy. 

Ponderable  matter  must  be  truly  considered  of 
atomic  constitution,  composed  of  discrete  particles,  that 
is  to  say,  of  corpuscles  which  are  separated  either  in 
part  or  totally  by  imponderable  matter  or  progene, 
the  expansion  of  a  body  being  the  result  of  the  augmen- 
latioa  of  the  intervals  relatively  occupied  by  progene, 
and  its  contraction  the  result  of  their  diminution. 
Nevertheless,  such  particles  cannot  be  defined  in  their 
minimum  limits,  any  more  than  in  any  other  property, 
by  chemical  laws  or  by  any  other  means.  The  mole- 
cules which  compose  the  different  chemical  elements 
We  a  determined  specific  weight  or  equivalence  of 
combination  in  harmony  with  the  definite  constitution 
of  the  bodies  combined,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  definite 
and  multiple  proportions  of  the  components  in  com- 
bination. From  these  relations  and  laws  chemists 
especially  pretend  to  determine  atomic  limits  and 
properties,  which  is  an  impossibility. 

The  indestructibility  of  ponderable  matter  is  a  truth 
ittested  by  the  balance,  which  shows  us  that  all  the 
;hanges  to  which  bodies  are  submitted  are  simply 
:lianges  of  form,  the  relation  of  mass  or  quantity  of 
natter  always  remaining  invariable.  But,  at  the  same 
ime,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  weight,  and  therefore 
nass,  is  not  an  absolute  property,  but  a  relation  deter- 
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mined  by  comparison,  and  which,  as  the  pendulum 
demonstrates,  varies  with  the  position  of  the  body  with 
reference  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  atomic  weights  of 
Dalton  simply  represent  the  relations  in  weight  accord- 
ing to  which  bodies  are  combined,  the  arithmetical  ratio 
of  the  numbers  being  ordinarily  proportional  or  equiva- 
lent ;  but  with  this  no  atomic  limits  are  determined. 

Many  chemists  have  also  tried  to  determine  the 
volume  of  atoms,  deducing  it  from  atomic  weights, 
dividing  the  quantities  which  express  the  atomic  weights 
of  every  chemical  element  by  their  densities,  i.e.  by  the 
weights  of  the  unity  of  volume,  and,  in  this  manner, 
they  believe  they  have  obtained  the  volume  of  atoms. 
But  if  we  admit  that  ponderable  matter  is  discrete,  that 
is  to  say,  that  atoms  are  separated  by  greater  or  less 
space,  such  quantities  represent  the  relations  of  atomic 
parcels,  comprehending  in  these  parcels  not  only  the 
atoms,  but  half  of  the  space  which  separates  them  from 
one  another.  We  must  not  forget,  then,  that  the  unities 
of  volume  that  we  call  atomic  parcels  are  not  com- 
pletely occupied  by  ponderable  matter  alone,  they  also 
contain  imponderable  matter  or  progene.  We  must 
elucidate  in  a  similar  manner  what  are  called  the 
molecular  volumes  of  a  combination,  and  which  it  will 
be  better  to  name  molecular  parcels.  These  are  deter- 
mined by  the  sum  of  atomic  volume  which  we  have 
called  atomic  parcels.  If  the  atomic  and  molecular 
parcels  contain  not  only  ponderable  corpuscles  but  also 
imponderable  matter  in  movement,  the  energy  of  this 
matter  must  then  be  a  factor  of  chemical  metamorphosis, 
although,  until  now,  it  has  never  been  determined. 
Nevertheless  we   can  already  make   some   conjectures 
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from  the  progressive  discoveries  of  thermo-chemistry,  as 
we  have  shown  in  our  "  Theory  of  Physics." 

In  all  ways  the  Daltonian  determination  of  atomic 
weight  by  supposing  equality  in  the  number  of  atoms 
when  elements  are  combined  lacks  favourable  proof, 
because  what  is  right  to  affirm  from  the  fact  of  the 
multiple  proportion  is  that  the  numbers  which  represent 
the  quantity  of  atoms  in  an  element  common  to  different 
compounds  are  usually  in  arithmetical  relation,  that  is, 
I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc. ;  but  there  is  no  determining  from  this 
what  must  be  the  precise  number  of  atoms  which  can 
be  put  for  such  a  relation  in  chemical  combinations, 
and  consequently  the  so-called  atomic  weights,  we 
repeat,  represent  a  relation  in  the  equivalence  of  bodies 
in  combination,  and  nothing  else. 

5  28.  Unity  erroneously  derived  from  Atomism. 

Authors  differ  In  opinion  on  the  concept  of  atomic 
identity.  Many  say  that  the  atoms  of  bodies,  considered 
as  different  elements  in  Chemistry,  cannot  be  of  the  same 
nature,  while  others  afSrm  that  all  must  be  constituted 
of  the  same  primordial  matter.  It  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand what  they  desire  to  express  by  the  phrase  "  matters 
of  different  nature,"  but  remembering  the  signification  of 
the  words  qualitative  nature  and  essence  of  matter,  we 
obtain  the  true  concept  of  qualitative  identity  of  atoms 
and  of  all  matter.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  fall  into 
the  error  of  considering  the  atom  as  the  cause  of  unity 
in  the  universe. 

Here  it  is  well  to  remark  the  difference  between 
chemical  elements  and  simple  bodies.  A  chemical 
■  clement   is   the   minimum   mass   of  homogeneous   con- 
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stitution,  which  is  chemically  determined  by  the  relatil 

weight  of  combination  ;  while  a  simple  body,  t! 
chemically  homogeneous,  may  or  may  not  correspoi 
in  its  mass  to  its  chemical  equivalent  Neverth 
less,  wheu  there  is  no  such  equivalence  the  relatkl 
is  multifold.  Chemical  elements  are  all  different  fn 
one  another  (in  quantity  of  course),  while  the  to 
simple  bodies  makes  no  reference  to  quantitative  rela 
tions  which  may  or  may  not  be  equal.  Hence,  the 
different  chemical  elements  are  not  things  withooH 
mutual  relations;  on  the  contrary,  they  form  a  series 
whose  terms  are  in  regular  gradation  in  conformity  with 
some  law  or  quantitative  relation  plainly  appreciable 
though  not  yet  exactly  formulated.  One  relation  yet 
exists  which  is  common,  not  only  to  ail  chemical  ele| 
ments,  but  also  to  all  bodies  whatever  their  quantiM 
may  be  ;  this  is  the  equality  of  densities  of  all  pondeJ 
able  matter  when  we  take  progene  (imponderable  etheB| 
as  a  standard,  which  fact  is  proved  by  the  falling  of  a9 
bodies  with  the  same  velocity  within  a  tube  from  whiiS 
the  air  has  been  exhausted.  These  facts,  united  to  tfal 
consideration  of  simplicity  in  the  idea,  a  thing  which  a 
so  attractive  to  the  mind,  are  at  least  good  reasoffli 
though  not  complete  proofs  in  favour  of  the  admissiw 
of  but  one  primordial  matter;  and  though  up  to  tta 
time  experience  does  not  permit  us  to  expect  Wk 
practical  possibility  of  a  metamorphosis  of  all  sim^ 
bodies  into  one  alone,  we  have  settled  in  the  introdvrti 
tion  that  all  objective  differences,  that  is,  all  the  actioM 
which  are  known  by  propagation  through  the  senaeS 
are  quantitative,  the  differences  of  quality  arising  in  tljfl 
mind  itself  through  the  various  reactions  provoked  lij| 
sensation.     This  is  the  highest  argument  and  sufliciciil 
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proof  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  matter,  for  how  is  it 
possible  to  recognize  ponderable  matter  of  different 
qualities,  if  such  matter  cannot  be  propagated  through 
the  nervous  system  in  order  to  be  perceived  by  the 
mind?  It  is  not  possible,  for  what  the  mind  receives 
from  the  object  is  in  reality  either  the  propagation  of 
movement  or  the  transmission  of  progene,  and  therefore 
objective  differences  can  be  quantitative  alone. 

Physiological  Theory  starts  from  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience or  extrinsic  observation  ;  the  mind  groups 
such  facts  and  brings  them  under  laws  of  generalization 
in  accordance  with  their  connections,  and  these  laws 
express  quantitative  correlations  which  must  be  niathe- 
inaticaliy  expressed  in  order  to  be  scientifically  exact. 
Hence,  though  every  simple  body  were  constituted  of 
atoms  of  different  qualities,  the  result  would  be  the 
same  for  our  understanding  as  if  they  were  all  consti- 
tuted of  atoms  of  the  same  quality,  for,  we  repeat,  no 
other  differences  but  the  quantitative  can  be  known  by 
the  data  of  the  senses,  that  is,  physiologically. 

Most  authors  say  that  the  atom  is  a  permanent 
element  which  continues  in  bodies,  though  they  are 
constantly  passing  through  many  different  states  and 
conditions,  and  that  this  permits  them  to  affirm  that  a 
body  is  the  same  through  all  its  changes ;  but  we  have 
seen  that  the  so-called  properties  of  matter,  and  there- 
fore those  of  constituting  atoms,  are  relative,  depending 
on  the  mutual  action  between  the  objects  of  nature  and 
the  mind ;  this  interaction  varies  with  many  circum- 
stances, principally  with  that  of  relative  position  among 
atoms  when  there  are  changes  between  the  proportions 
of  centripetal  energy  (gravitation)  and  centrifugal  (heat). 
Thus  some  bodies,  though  chemically  equal,  may  be  in 
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Other  respects  different,  which  can  be  explained  only  by 
the  collocation  of  their  constituent,  invisible  corpusclesj 
according  to  the  energy  of  the  imponderable  mattei 
acting  in  contact  with  such  corpuscles. 

By  inferring  the  ultimate  abstractions  of  the  object; 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  two  universal 
attributions^ — substance  and  activity — are  of  the  same 
nature  throughout  all  cosmos  ;  and  for  this  same  reason^ 
although  the  reduction  of  all  chemical  elements  to 
one  alone  is  practically  impossible,  to  assimilate  all 
to  the  same  substance  is  a  theoretical  necessity;  because 
the  fact  that  all  the  differences  among  objects  ara 
quantitative,  truly  implies  the  reason  of  substantia] 
identity  among  all  bodies  and  among  all  their  con-* 
stituent  parts,  whether  they  are  ponderable  (atomiq 
matter)  or  imponderable  (progenic  matter).  We  have 
thus  proclaimed  the  similarity  of  essence  or  qualitative 
nature  in  all  objects,  and  in  consonance  with  this  ideai 
it  seems  we  have  answered  the  practical  question  whicK 
has  tormented  thinkers  from  the  earliest  age  of  science! 
this  is,  the  problem  of  the  possibility  of  the  transform** 
tion  of  matter  into  a  single  element,  the  resolution  o| 
which  was  vainly  tried  by  alchemists.  The  results  erf 
irreflexive  experience  in  chemical  analysis  are  practii 
cally  contrary  to  this  idea  of  analogy  in  the  quality  ol 
bodies,  because  there  are  more  than  sixty  different  kindi 
of  elements  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  one  another 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  considered  as  simple  bodies 
within  the  limits  of  chemical  analysis.  This  proof  is 
not  sufficient  reason  to  consider  them  as  indivisible  ot 
irresoluble  in  mental  speculations,  and  there  are  many 
facts  besides  which  induce  us  to  see  fundamental  con- 
nections among  the  simple  bodies.     Among  other  facta,, 
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we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  slightest  change  in  the 
numeric  relations  of  elements  produces  the  greatest 
changes  in  our  qualitative  perceptions.  It  is  possible 
then  to  conceive  the  chemical  species  obtained  by  actual 
analysis  as  elemental  in  a  series  of  varieties  of  a  single 
substance,  which  differ  only  in  their  relation  or  atomic 
and  progenic  dynamism ;  but  this  possibility  of  de- 
scriptive analogy  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
monomania  of  evolutionism,  which  does  not  accept 
anything  as  already  made  or  created  in  such  a  state, 
because  even  if  the  idea  of  material  equality  could  some 
day  become  a  practical  fact,  this  would  not  advance 
the  speculative  assertions  of  transformism  ;  for  the  true 
unity  of  the  system  consists  in  the  unity  of  principle 
and  plan  alone,  and  not  in  similarity  of  material — sub- 
stance and  activity.  Neither  must  we  confound  the 
physiological  phrase  of  material  similarity  with  the 
ontological  phrase  of  common  substance,  because  this 
is  only  an  abstraction  born  from  irreflexive  experience 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  many  different  things  can  be 
made  of  the  same  material. 

We  must  conclude  this  article  by  settling  the  fact 

I     that  the  atom  is  no  more  than  a  concept  taken  from 

I     quantitative  relations,  the  atomic  idea  representing  the 

'     last   generalization   of    ponderable   matter;    but   atom 

cannot  be  the  concept  of  material  unity,  because,  besides 

the  foregoing  reasons,  imponderable  matter  is  not  atomic, 

as  we  shall  see  in  the  nc.-it  chapter ;  and  the  progenic 

parcels,  as  well  as  the  atoms,  are  real  parts  of  the  whole 

cosmos,  and  they  must  be  considered,  not  as  passive 

substratum,  but  as  things  in  activity. 


I 
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§  29.  Recapitulation  of  the  Con'cept  of  Atoms. 

Physicists,  by  their  opinions  on  the  concept  erf 
matter,  are  generally  divided  into  two  parties,  iDoth 
standing  on  a  false  basis — that  of  realizing  an  abstrac- 
tion :  one  is  the  corpuscular  school,  and  the  other  the 
dynamic.  The  first  in  particular  occupies  our  attention, 
for  it  is  generally  admitted  by  most  authors,  the  second 
being  set  outside  the  pale  of  consideration,  for  it  is 
absolutely  groundless. 

Atomism  conceives  all  matter  as  formed  of  passive 
diminutive  corpuscles  endowed  only  with  extension- 
atoms,  or  what  is  the  same,  a  pure  mass  to  which  forces 
are  aggregated,  and  so  it  pretends  to  explain  the 
identity  of  matter,  considering  the  atom  as  the  common 
element  and  principle  of  unity.  Only  by  verbal  specu- 
lation can  we  arrive  at  the  supposition  that  such 
material  entity  is  simple  or  elemental,  without  distinction 
of  quality  of  any  kind,  equal  or  identical  in  all  things, 
but  we  must  not  admit  that  the  atom  is  an  agent  or 
unity  in  itself.  According  to  atomism,  everything  should 
be  an  aggregate  of  such  atomic  entities- — that  is,  8; 
particularization  by  means  of  special  mark.s,  owing  only 
to  differences  of  numeric  quantity  and  geometric  forms 
of  atomic  aggroupation.  If  they  consider  the  atom  aS 
simple,  elemental,  and  existing  in  and  by  itself,  they 
recognize  it  as  a  universal  being,  extending  this  supposii 
tion  to  all  objective  things,  which,  according  to  theit 
view,  are  only  formed  by  collections  of  atoms. 

We  must  explain  that  which  appears  to  be  by  thai 
which  really  is,  but  the  concept  of  atomism  does  not 
follow  such  a  maxim  ;  besides,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
exigencies  of  science,  and  is  so  deficient  that  we  cannot 
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derive  from  it  the  explanation  of  any  cosmic  or  physio- 
logical    manifestation.        Furthermore,    it    is     notably 
strange  that  even  the  most  eminent  physicists  agree  in 
maintaining  that  the  weight  of  atoms,  though  unknown 
in  absolute,  must  be  primordial,  inherent  or  persistent 
under  all  conditions  of  position  and  combination  ;  and 
chemists  wholly  deduce  their  present  atomic  hypothesis 
from  such  an  erroneous  assertion.     Since  the  time  of 
Dalton  the  hypothesis  of  chemical  atoms  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  true  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  definite 
and  multiple  proportions,   it  being   supposed  that   the 
felations  in  weight  according  to  which  the  bodies  are 
combined  represent  the  weight  of  the  most  diminutive 
particles  called  atoms.     The  system  of  atomic  weights 
as  adopted  at  present  is  based  on  the  discovery  of  the 
W  of  volumes   (Gay-Lussac),  and  most  chemists  add 
that  the   cause   of    the   definite   proportions  in  which 
bodies   are   combined  when   they  form  different  com- 
pounds, is  that  all  the  atoms  corresponding  to  the  same 
species  of  elemental  matter  are  equal   and  indivisible. 
These  may  be  necessary  conditions,  but  not  the  cause  of 
such  a  law.     Chemists  also  maintain  that  when  different 
molecules  move  to  form  a  combination,  it  is  because  they 
arc  mutually  attracted— because  they  have  affinity  ;  but 
this  is  not  to  interpret  a  phenomenon,  it  is  simply  to  say 
a  combination  occurs  "because.  .  . ."    In  the  literal  sense 
affinity  is  a    selective  causing  force,  and  at  the  same 
time   universally   engendered  ;    that  is  to  say,  a  force 
inherent  to  matter   considered  sometimes  as  endowed 
with  sympathetic  attraction,  and   at  others  with  anti- 
pathetic  repulsion.      This    is    a    contradiction   to   the 
principle   of  conservation  of  energy   and  to   the  laws 
based  on  physiological  facts.     Such  an  impossible  notion 
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about  abstract  forces  in  mechanism  must  be  superseded 
by  the  theory  of  direct  impulse  of  matter  whose  variabit 
parcels  (progene)  and  indivisible  particles  (atoms)  ai^ 
in  intermotion. 

We  must  consider  atoms  as  corpuscular  elements 
baring  some  invariable  form,  but  with  relative  penetra- 
bility in  their  corresponding  porocular  spaces,  which  are 
occupied  in  part  by  the  progenic  parcels.  Thus  con- 
ceiving the  atom,  we  can  perfectly  explain  the  phenomena 
presented  in  bodies — that  is,  the  physical  and  chemical 
changes,  or,  better  to  say,  physiological  changes— but 
thus  we  do  not  resolve  in  any  manner  the  problem  of 
Genesis  or  that  of  Primordial  Causality. 

We  must  not  think  with  the  atomist  that  the 
properties  of  all  bodies  result  from  the  accumulation  of 
atoms ;  these  are  not  absolute  unities,  they  are  only 
relative ;  we  cannot  discover  in  them  more  than  a 
secondary  activity,  and  that  is  movement,  which  in 
abstract  cannot  be  more  than  an  idea  of  quantitative 
distinctions  or  relations,  as  the  qualitative  distinctions 
or  attributions  of  objects  exist  only  in  the  mind  of  th&i 
spectator  through  the  differences  among  the  sensations 
there  formed.  Again,  we  must  not  consider  atoms  a^: 
in  mutual  absolute  independence,  but  as  dependent  antf' 
subordinate  particles  in  which  there  is  no  proper  cause 
to  produce  in  the  natural  order  the  combinations  fori 
the  collocation  of  matter  in  the  acts  of  vital  generation. 
The  most  primordial  effects  of  the  order  in  the  material: 
system  we  shall  find  only  in  organic  existence  01* 
vitality. 

If  the  sole  mode  of  change  in  atoms  is  movement 
in  this  must  consist  the  difference  among  the  so-callea 
atomic  properties.      Therefore,  to  determine  the  prC'l 
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perties  and  forms  of  bodies  we  must  directly  refer,  not 
to  similar  properties  and  forms  of  atoms,  but  to  their 
dynamic  relations  with  progene  as  well  as  among  them- 
selves, including  here  also  "  solidity,"  and,  of  course, 
extension  and  penetrability,  which  must  undoubtedly 
be  products  or  dynamic  results,  and  not  immutable 
attributes.  Atoms  cannot  be  considered  as  endowed 
with  absolute  or  immutable  extension,  because  in 
separating  from  one  another,  in  some  measure  as  an 
effect  of  the  changes  in  progenic  oscillation,  they  acquire 
the  control  of  more  or  less  space,  and  from  this  arise 
thermic  variations  in  volume.  Neither  can  atoms  move 
from  their  places  without  the  interference  of  some  forcing 
power  ;  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  qualities 
of  bodies  which  we  may  comprehend  under  the  term 
"  materiality  "  depend  as  proximate  effects  on  the  mutual 
action  of  ponderable  and  imponderable  elements,  and 
not  on  properties  inherent  to  atoms.  Furthermore, 
atoms  could,  perhaps,  statically,  completely  fill  space, 
but  being  Chen  in  a  passive  state  they  could  not  repre- 
sent or  reveal  anything  to  our  perception  ;  in  order  to 
produce  sensations  they  must  be  in  activity  or  move- 
ment^that  is,  dynamically— in  which  state  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  the  absolute  fulness  of  space.  In 
fine,  in  the  phenomenal  world  or  manifested  reality, 
even  extension  and  penetrability  (in  atomic  parcels  as 
much  as  in  bodies)  are  variable  as  a  result  of  the  changes 
of  movement,  which  vary  in  quantity  or  intensity  accord- 
ing to  the  energy,  not  of  one  part,  particle,  or  parcel 
alone,  but  in  accordance  with  the  interaction  of  all  those 
which  act  in  contact.  The  properties  of  atoms,  then, 
depend  proximately  on  their  interaction  with  progene, 
and  the  objective  primordial  effects  are  those  of  vitality; 
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the  generation  of  movement  in  the  form  of  manifested 
changes  is  not  an  atomic  property ;  it  is  the  primordial 
effect  of  the  Supernatural  Cause,  which,  in  order  to 
produce  all  the  phenomena  of  cosmos,  acts  directly 
upon  living  matter  alone. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


IMPONDERABLE   MATTER  :   HyPOTHESIS  OF  PROGENE- 
ETHER   OF   THE   PHYSICISTS. 


5  30.  Real  existence  of  ptf^etie— §  31.  Nature  of  progene — §  32.  Dis- 
Itibution  of  pri^ene — §  33  Fotms  of  progenic  motion — 5  34.  Progenic 
potence — §  35.  Progenic  phenomena — §  36.  Recapitulation  of  the 
concept  of  progene. 

§  30.  Real  Existence  of  Progene. 

We  give  the  T\a.me prpgene  to  the  imponderable  fluid 
or  metafluid  which  physicists  call  ether.  The  change  of 
denomination  is  made  oti  account  of  greater  etymological 
propriety  in  the  use  of  the  word  progene  (first  engen- 
dered), because  the  progenic  potence  which  moves 
l>onderable  particles  to  form  organic  matter  is  thejirst 
change  engendered  in  nature,  and  because  with  this  new 
name  we  avoid  on  the  one  hand  the  false  concepts 
attributed  by  physicists  to  imponderable  ether,  and  on 
'he  other,  the  equivocal  ideas  of  the  old  name  which  not 
only  represents  ponderable  bodies  of  defim'te  composition 
in  Chemistry,  but  also  is  commonly  applied  to  immaterial 
thbgs. 

Some  authors  have  denied  the  existence  of  impon- 
derable matter,  presuming  that  they  could  found  a 
physiological  theory  of  all   the  changes  of  nature   by 
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admitting  ponderable  matter  alone.  For  this  purpose 
they  were  obliged  either  to  endow  matter  with  incon- 
ceivable properties,  or  to  give  a  real  and  exclusive 
existence  to  the  abstract  idea  of  force.  Those  who 
admit  in  cosmos  only  ponderable  or  atomic  matter,  fall 
into  a  scientific  idolatry  in  which  the  forces  are  con- 
sidered as  causal  instead  of  being  merely  mechanical 
resultant,  but  we  have  already  dethroned  all  the  false 
gods  of  the  scientific  Olympia  which  were  born  of  the 
absurd  ontological  idea  of  admission  of  properties  as 
absolute  conditions  of  matter  and  of  forces  as  real 
existences  combined  with  some  passive  substratum. 
In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  in  opposition  to 
such  ontological  ideas  we  will  demonstrate  in  Part  II. 
that  it  is  an  error  to  consider  the  abstract  idea  of 
gravitation  as  the  fundamental  cause  of  phenomena; 
we  will  see  that  this  force  is  the  resultant  of  the  inter- 
action of  progene  with  corpuscular  matter  and  not  a 
causal  force. 

We  must  now  remove  the  irreflexive  doubts  which 
exist  respecting  the  admission  of  progene  because  this 
has  not  the  sanction  of  the  sense  of  touch  which  gives 
more  apparent  certainty  for  the  admission  of  objects. 
It  is  in  truth  a  false  assertion  of  irreflexive  minds  that 
the  complete  contents  of  the  notion  of  matter  arc 
obtained  directly  by  means  of  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses,  or  what  is  tiie  same,  that  we  do  not  know  any- 
thing as  to  matter  apart  from  extrinsic  ideas,  or  ideaa 
directly  presented  by  sensation ;  it  is  thus  imagini  " 
by  many  writers  that  all  science  of  matter  is  direc 
acquired  by  immediate  experience,  adding  to  this  tl 
the  same  writers  consider  such  knowledge  as  the  s< 
one,  indisputable   in    its   evidence,  and    deny  certaint^ 
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1  the  true  proof  of  the  ideas  which  are  not  immediately 
(resented  to  the  senses.  But  although  the  phenomenal 
:hanges,  that  is,  those  manifested  to  the  senses,  are 
what  reveal  to  us  material  activity,  they  do  not  compose 
the  whole  of  such  activity,  because  this  is  found  also  in 
a  potential,  virtual,  or  latent  state,  as  is  proved  by  the 
actions  of  expenditure  or  forces  of  position  which 
oblige  us  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  potential  or 
lion- manifested  energy.  Again,  we  have  already  said 
(in  the  psychological  data)  that  sensation  is  only  the 
immediate  idea  formed  by  the  mind  in  its  capacity  of 
feeling,  by  propagating  through  the  nerves  the  inter- 
action between  matter  and  the  senses,  and  that  the 
theory  of  knowledge  also  authorizes  us  to  admit  and 
rewgnize  some  things  jn  nature  though  they  are  beyond 
the  direct  reach  of  our  senses.  Thus,  for  instance,  there 
are  tenuous  gases  which  escape  our  direct  observation  ; 
they  can  be  neither  touched  nor  seen,  yet  they  are 
recognized  by  their  effects  in  chemical  interaction  with 
other  bodies ;  and  the  changes  which  then  take  place, 
and  not  the  bodies  themselves,  are  those  which  are 
evident  to  the  senses.  Thus,  also,  there  are  infra-red 
and  ultra-violet  rays  of  light,  better  said  of  progene, 
wliich  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  eye  ;  there  are  vibra- 
lions  from  sonorous  instruments  which,  being  either 
defective  or  excessive,  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  ear  ; 
etc.,  etc. 

Though  sensation  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
capacity  of  our  mind  to  refer  our  knowledge  of  matter 
to  the  senses,  and  though  it  provokes  mental  reaction 
it  may  be  a  deceitful  illusion  produced  by  want  of 
reflexion.  Sensations  are  the  data  for  reflection,  and 
the   witnesses    for   our   reason    in    order   to   assent   to 
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scientific  judgments  and  to  derive  from  these  the  con- 
clusions which  form  the  physiological  theory,  that  is,  all 
the  abstract  knowledge  of  nature  together. 

We  have  repeatedly  said  that  physiological  know- 
ledge comprehends  not  only  phenomena,  but  also  the 
potential  changes  which  reason  can  discover  after  their 
transference  into  manifested  changes ;  and  that  physio- 
logical problems  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  senses  but  by  reason.  The  theory  of  nature 
is  of  a  rational  solution,  therefore  it  is  speculative  and 
not  a  fact  of  irreflexive  observation  ;  the  difference 
between  physical  and  metaphysical  theories  is  that  in 
the  latter  the  fundamental  data  are  those  of  intrinsic 
intuition  or  proper  consciousness  (abstraction  being 
made  oi  experimental  incitants),  which  is  contrary  to 
that  occurring  in  the  physiological  or  physical,  whose 
base  is  only  a  mental  reference  to  the  incitants  ex- 
perienced, abstraction  being  made  of  the  states  of 
consciousness  which  provoked  them.  We  will  conclude 
with  this  statement,  that  material  as  well  as  immaterial 
knowledge  is  always  reflexive  or  rational,  and  not  in 
any  manner  irreflexive  or  sensual. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  existence 
of  imponderable  matter  make  use  of  the  argument  that 
it  is  not  an  object  of  sensation.  This  is  not  true,  but 
even  if  it  were  it  would  not  be  a  sufficient  argument  to 
deny  its  existence,  according  to  the  summary  idea  which 
we  have  given  relative  to  the  acquisition  of  material 
knowledge.  But  is  there  any  one  so  obstinate  that,  from 
a  spirit  of  contradiction  to  all  that  is  rational,  he  dares 
to  deny  that  he  sees  light?  Do  not  all  feel  also  the 
rays  of  light  when  they  estimate  their  heat?  An 
ellipsis  of  language   has  conduced   to  an   error 
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ference,  taking  the  extreme  instead  of  the  medium, 
because,  strictly  speaking,  we  do  not  see  nor  touch  the 
sun  itself,  what  we  feel  is  the  action  which  is  propagated 
to  us  determining  the  impression  of  the  senses,  and 
■iuch  a  propagation  cannot  be  nothing,  it  must  be  some- 
thing capable  of  provoking  sensation,  i.e.  matter  of  some 
kind.  Granting  this,  and  knowing  also  that  ponderable 
matter  encircles  the  earth  only  to  the  extent  of  about  sixty 
miles,  there  yet  remaining  many,  many  miles  between 
the  earth's  atmosphere  and  the  stin,  wc  must  necessarily 
admit  some  material  thing  there  to  propagate  the 
physiological  action  of  solar  radiation,  or  in  better 
words,  solar  propagation.  Furthermore,  rational  experi- 
ence shows  us  the  analogy  between  many  changes  that 
happen  within  the  limits  of  our  planet  and  those  of 
solar  propagation,  proving  at  the  same  tlrae  the  im- 
possibility of  the  propagation  of  such  changes  through 
ponderable  matter ;  and  from  this  wc  conclude  that 
metafluid  or  imponderable  matter  is  not  only  matter 
which  exists  in  the  greater  part  of  interstellar  space,  but 
also  a  constituent  of  terrestrial  objects.  All  molecular 
and  imponderable  changes,  like  heat,  sound,  light,  and 
electricity,  induce  us  to  believe  that  progens  (not  in 
absolute  but  relatively)  fills  all  the  empty  spaces  of 
ponderable  matter,  that  is,  occupies  intermolecular  as 
well  as  interstellar  space. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  combat  the  objection 
made  gainst  the  admission  of  progene  because  it  has 
no  weight.  The  balance  is  not  the  only  means  of  proof 
for  the  admission  or  rejection  of  a  material  substance. 
Who  can  ever  weigh,  for  instance,  the  odoriferous 
particles  of  musk  ?  Progene  has  not  been  weighed,  and 
besides  never  will  be  weighed,  because  it  is  the  proxi- 
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mate  cause  of  the  weight  of  bodies.  The  balance 
only  an  instrument  to  determine  a  relation  of  the  atoniK 
resistance  to  some  movements  of  progene,  which  are 
determined  by  the  circulation  of  matter  in  living  bodies, 
and  with  such  relations  we  can  form  a  correlative  scale 
of  weights  i-n  which  the  zero  corresponds  to  progene,  or 
imponderable  ether  of  the  physicists.  Therefore  the 
irreflexive  opinion  which  considers  the  production  of 
the  sensation  of  pression  in  touch  as  a  necessity  proper 
to  material  existence  is  completely  groundless.  Progene 
is  not  a  body  offering  resistance  to  the  touch,  neverthe- 
less it  is  necessarily  a  constituent  material  common  to 
all  bodies.  We  repeat  that  there  are  many  substances 
well  recognized  even  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist, 
which,  like  progene,  do  not  offer  resistance  to  touch. 

§  31.  Nature  of  Progene. 

Innumerable  are  the  facts  which  demand  the  ad- 
mission of  a  perfectly  fluid  matter,  capable  of  propagating 
movements  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  so-called  law 
of  fluid  pression.  This  matter,  moreover,  not  being 
subordinated  to  the  condition  of  gravity,  can  freely 
propagate  an  impulse  in  a  straight  uniform  movement 
so  long  as  it  is  not  disturbed  in  its  propagation  by  the 
interposition  of  some  other  substance. 

As  in  atoms,  the  extension,  penetrability,  elasticity, 
and  other  properties  of  progene,  are  only  relations  or 
quantitative  factors  of  matter  in  movement ;  thus,  for 
instance,  the  more  reduced  the  progene  in  the  amph- 
tude  of  its  movements  the  less  penetrable  it  is  ;  and  it 
would  become  impenetrable  (that  is.  absolutely  reduced 
to  its  minimum  extension),  if  it  could  be  in  complete 
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or  absolute  repose,  but  this  is  impossible  in  realitj'. 
because  there  is  no  part  whatever  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  isolated  from  the  others  with  complete  inde- 
pendence, and  so,  at  least,  it  must  have  some  degree  of 
heat.  For  this  reason  progene  apparently  acts  as  If  it 
were  a  repulsive  or  elastic  force  in  the  interstices  of 
bodies. 

In  accordance  with  the  chemical  processes  in  which 
it  is  observed  that  bodies  are  combined  in  definite 
proportions  we  have  deduced  the  atomic  constitution  of 
ponderable  matter,  and  in  accordance  with  thermic, 
sonorous,  luminous,  and  electric  changes,  we  infer  that 
imponderable  matter  is  not  atomic,  though  it  beeps  in 
reciprocal  relation  with  ponderable  matter  in  the  quan- 
tity of  its  transferences.  This  is  one  reason  more  for 
affirming  that  imponderable  matter  is  equal  in  quality 
to  ponderable  matter.  The  laws  of  chemical  combi- 
nations— heat  and  weight — are  indeed  very  regular,  as 
their  relations  are  always,  or  with  rare  exceptions,  whole 
numbers,  and  generally  the  smaller  digits.  This  shows 
us,  we  repeat,  that  for  the  necessary  propagations  of 
such  changes  between  the  two  kinds  of  matter  the  pon- 
derable particles  (atoms  and  the  other  molecules)  are 
equal  in  quality  to  progcnic  substance,  the  difference 
being  only  one  of  quantity. 

Ponderable  particles,  then,  can  be  conceived  as 
formed  by  condensation  of  progene,  that  is,  atomic  cor- 
puscles can  only  differ  from  progenic  parcels  and  these 
among  themselves,  either  numerically  or  geometrically, 
in  quantity.  Thus  in  the  description  of  cosmos  (with- 
out reference  to  its  real  genesis)  we  give  the  priority  to 
progene  or  imponderable  matter,  considering  ponderable 
matter  as  a  condensation  of  this,  some  vacuum  resulting 
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in  the  world  as  the  effect  of  such  condensation ; 
anticipating  here  that  such  a  change  must  have  been 
engendered  by  the  Primordial  Cause,  not  mechanically 
produced  by  matter  itself,  because  it  supposes  generation 
of  living  force  instead  of  the  loss  which  is  produced  in 
all  the  acts  of  mechanism.  This  descriptive  idea  of 
evolution  of  matter,  beginning  with  progene,  though 
only  an  imaginary  hypothesis  in  genesis,  assists  the 
mental  representation  of  nature  in  its  ultimate  analysis, 
and  is  besides  in  conformity  with  facts. 

Progene  or  primordial  matter  preserves  its  di"on- 
tinuity  in  parcels  indefinitely  divisible  but  simple,  and 
for  this  reason  it  cannot  be  mutable  in  its  composition, 
though  it  can  be  within  the  porocules  in  different  dynamic 
conditions,  and  in  different  quantities  in  relation  with 
the  molecular  and  electric  states  of  bodies.  In  this  way' 
progene,  occupying  the  empty  space  of  ponderabler- 
matter,  is  the  cosmic  medium  for  the  propagation  of 
action  to  any  distance,  in  interstitial  as  well  as  in  inter- 
stellar space.  By  its  means  the  changes  which  authors 
in  general  refer  to  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  anj 
produced  ;  but  because  of  this  we  must  not  consider. H^ 
as  a  generator;  it  is  only  a  propagator. 

We  can  add,  in  conformity  with  the  proverb  union  i. 
strength,  that  the  quantity  of  progene  supposed  to  be  con- 
densed to  form  an  indissoluble  corpuscle  or  an  atom  is 
manifested  by  the  mechanical  acts  of  gravitation  among 
which  passive  resistance,  so-called,  is  principally  recog- 
nized. This  resistance,  then,  is  the  result  of  a  greater 
mechanical  energy  in  atoms  than  in  a  quantity  of  pro- 
gene of  the  same  volume,  when  a  propagation  takeS 
place  between  them,  and  this  is  the  reason  of  the  trans- 
ference of   the  movement  of  interstellar  progene  into 
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gravity  when  it  collides  with  the  atmosphere  and  the 
other  constituents  of  our  planet. 

Permanent    oscillation   which   we    have   denied    in 
Molecules  must  be  recognized   in  progene,  not  as  pri- 
mordial  but   as   derived,  for  it  is   eiigendered  by  the 
potence   of  vitality.     Physicists  who  are  at  present  in 
accord  in  maintaining  the  error  that  the  molecules  of 
liodies  are  in  permanent  agitation  in  order  to  produce 
liEat  and  sonorous  transmission,  also  agree  in  admitting 
an  inherent  agitation   of  imponderable  matter,  but  to 
maintain  the  kinetic  property  of  matter,  whether  this 
imponderable  or  imponderable,  is  a  contradiction  to  the 
principle  of  Conservation  of  Enei^y  and  its  correlative 
Law  of  Inertia ;  because  ponderable  matter,  neither  in 
its  indivisible  particles  nor  in  its  bodily  condition,  can 
1»  withdrawn  from  the  action  of  gravity ;  neither  can 
'*'£  withdraw  progene   from  the  resistance  of  particles 
composing   ponderable   matter.      Where,  then,  is   that 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  causal  force  which  we  would 
1*6  obliged  to  suppose  in  all  bodies,  if  the  kinetic  hypo- 
thesis were  true,  in  order  to  preserve  the  same  move- 
ment in  the  molecules  during  all  the  time  the  bodies 
fcmain  without  change  of  temperature  ?     In  fact,  mani- 
'isted  changes  of  temperature   imply  molecular  move- 
"lent;   but    the    agitation    which    must    be    produced 
during  the  non-manifested  changes,  as  conservation  and 
RKliation  of  heat,  must  occur  in  progene  alone,  and  not 
in  ponderable  particles,  because  otherwise  there  could 
be  no  correlation   of  energy  between  the  antecedents 
Snd  consequents   of    such    changes.      Molecules   only 
move  in  the  phenomenal   changes  that   heat  produces 
in  bodies,  that  is,  in  the  changes  of  volume  and  state 
as  the  effect  of  variation  of  temperature.     The  kinetic 
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conception,  which  is  an  impossibility  in  the  case  of 
molecules,  is  not  applicable  to  progene  either ;  never- 
theless, progenc  must  persist  in  constant  oscillation  in 
its  interstellar  as  much  as  in  its  interstitial  position, 
because  otherwise  somewhere  we  should  practically  find 
the  absolute  zero,  or  complete  lack  of  heat  which  is 
a  condition  that  can  never  be  realized  ;  and  progene. 
being  without  weight,  is  kept  in  such  motion  by  the 
constant  and  sudden  propagations  throughout  its  parcelsj 
of  the  change  generated  by  the  cause  of  vitality. 

Rotation,  which  is  so  complex  a  movement,  has  been) 
erroneously  predicated  as  a  property  of  all  atoms,  and' 
also  of  progene ;  and  some  great  scientists  think 
explain  in  this  manner  elasticity,  so  that  it  may  account 
for  the  loss  of  living  force  in  mechanism.  This  sup- 
posed rotation  of  every  atom  draws  after  it,  they  say, 
the  ether  (progene)  in  its  corresponding  parcels,  so  pro- 
ducing porocuiar  whirlpools,  and  by  means  of  such  an 
imaginary  primordial  rotation  they  try  to  explain 
physiological  changes,  especially  those  of  physical  state 
and  chemical  metamorphoses.  But  what  is  the  origin 
of  such  a  rotation  ?  To  admit  such  an  inherent  move- 
ment in  matter  is  to  recognize  a  physiological  myth  or 
occult  power  in  nature.  In  fine,  then,  we  must  say  that 
progene  is  an  inert  matter  which,  like  atoms,  does  not 
possess  any  property,  or  activity  in  absolute. 

We  have  previously  resolved  a  question  which  it  is 
here  convenient  to  elucidate  further.  Is  progene  con- 
tinuous or  corpuscular  matter?  The  difference  between 
the  phenomenal  characters  that  are  referred  to  progene 
and  those  of  ponderable  matter,  principally  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  velocity,  compels  us  to  say  that  progene  or 
imponderable  matter  cannot  be  of  atomic  constitution. 
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iVe  must  state  that  progene  is  indefiniteSy  divisibli 
Juch  a  manner  that  every  progenic  parcel  is  constantly 
Exchanging  portions  more  or  less  small  with  the  sur- 
rounding parcels,  and  from  this  results  an  extraordinary 
lack  of  stability  in  progene.  Therefore,  practically  (and 
theoretically,  of  course),  there  is  no  minimum  limit  of 
quantity  in  the  progenic  parcels  like  that  which  is  recog- 
nized in  ponderable  matter  by  the  fixed  proportions  of 
chemical  changes.  Hence  progene  is  not  formed  of 
atoms,  but  neither  must  we  suppose  it  as  matter  abso- 
lutely continuous,  for  then  there  would  be  no  vacuum 
in  the  world  ;  movement  would  be  impossible  in  it,  and 
quantitative  changes  in  the  most  variable  proportions 
could  not  occur  as  they  are  recognized  in  all  progenic 
phenomena.  Accordingly,  every  progenic  parcel  varies 
greatly  in  dimension,  while  the  dimension  of  every  atom 
must  be  invariable,  though  it  is  indeterminable.  The 
principles  of  thermo-dynamics  are  also  a  positive  proof 
in  favour  of  the  non-atomic  hypothesis  of  progene. 
Nevertheless,  the  atomic  hypothesis  assimilates  progene 
to  the  gaseous  state,  and,  according  to  this,  at  the 
enormous  pressure  at  which  those  who  maintain  the 
theory  of  luminous  undulations  suppose  imponderable 
matter  to  move,  specific  heat  should  be  much  greater 
than  in  any  of  the  gases  at  the  same  temperature,  and 
then  the  minimum  fixed  by  calculation  should  be  still 
greater  after  the  addition  of  the  specific  heat  of  bodies  ; 
but  the  minimum  already  calculated  is  much  greater 
than  the  specific  heat  of  the  most  perfect  gases,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  difference  of  their  specific  heat  at 
a  constant  pressure  and  volume.  This  point  is  discussed 
it^he  Theory  of  Heat  (see  "  Theory  of  Physics  "). 
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§  32.  Distribution  of  Progene. 
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The  extension  which  a  body  apparently  occupie 
that  is,  the  space  which  appears  to  the  immedial 
observation  of  the  senses  as  full  of  matter  in  continui^ 
contains  invisible  holes  or  hollows,  void  of  ponderabi 
element* — vacuum,  though  relatively  full  of  imponder 
able  matter  or  progene.  This  we  admit  and  recognize 
by  reason  and  not  by  the  senses.  We  must  not  con- 
found  such  invisible  vacuums  with  those  which  art 
visible,  though  both  are  called  pores ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  such  an  equivocation,  it  will  be  more  conveniei 
to  caW  porocuies  those  which  arc  invisible. 

Progene  is  not  uniformly  distributed  in  the  porocule 
as  we  infer  from  the  chromatic  dispersion  of  refracting 
bodies,  otherwise  light  would  be  transmitted  always  a 
everywhere  regularly, according  to  the  laws  of  propagati 
of  movement.    Such  porocules,  then,  are  not  completel] 
but   relatively  full  of  progene,  which   in    its    incessai 
revolutions  must  occupy  now  one  part   of  a   poroculi 
and  now  another.     From  this  it  results  that  there 
no  determined  points  always  vacant,  that  is,  points  thai 
never  contain  progene  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  any  pai^ 
at  any  given  moment  is  empty,  it  is  immediately  filled 
with  progene,  those  that  are  full  then  becoming  vacant 
and  so  on.     Progene,  therefore,  moves  in  the  poroculei 
as  the  waves  of  the  ocean  come  and  go  over  coast-landi 

The  discontinuity  of  interstitial  progene  in  dimina 
tive  parcels,  contrasts  with  the  immense  extent  oi 
interstellar  progene  in  continuity ;  for  in  this  grei( 
medium  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  a  division  inl 
very  small  parcels  like  those  of  the  interior  of  bodiei 
because  there  are  no  particles  of  ponderable  matter  then 
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to  divide  progene.  To  understand  this  difference  we 
have  compared  thi;  interstitial  progene  with  the  water 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  earth,  and  the  interstellar  with 
that  which  is  accumulated  in  great  masses ;  the  former 
is  distributed  in  discontinuous  parcels,  while  the  latter, 
like  the  water  of  the  ocean,  we  see  altogether  iu 
continuity.  This  idea  of  the  distribution  of  water,  which 
is  so  clear  to  the  eye,  is  applicable  by  the  light  of  reason 
to  the  distribution  of  progene,  which  is  not  so  clearly 
perceived. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  inter- 
stitial progene  in  every  porocule  is  easily  explained. 
Progene  in  its  revolutionary  movements  in  porocular 
spaces  collides  with  the  particles  of  ponderable  matter, 
and  with  the  whirlpool  thus  formed  the  central  points 
of  the  porocules  will  almost  always  contain  progene, 
while  in  the  spaces  near  the  particles  its  presence  will 
be  more  interrupted.  Thus  we  have  resolved  the 
problem  of  the  discontinuity  of  matter  by  deciding  to 
accept  a  fixed  quantity  or  corpuscular  constitution  in 
the  particles  of  ponderable  matter,  and  a  variable  quan- 
tity or  n  on -corpuscular  constitution  in  the  imponderable, 
which  is  distributed,  not  in  invariable,  but  in  divisible 
particles. 

Here  we  do  not  need  to  treat  further  the  question  of 
the  nature  of  progenic  parcels,  because  we  have  said 
enough  to  induce  us  to  consider  all  matter  as  one  in 
qualitative  nature  or  fundamental  essence,  and  that 
ponderable  or  atomic  matter  is  a  condensation  or 
solidification  of  progene  in  corpuscles  so  diminutive  that 
they  cannot  be  seen  even  by  the  aid  of  the  most 
powerful  microscope.  Such  corpuscles  have  been  called 
atoms  (which  means  indivisible),  because   they  cannot 
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be  divided   by  any  known    manner,  and   so   they 

isidered  as  the  prime  ponderable  elements.  Heno 
progenic  parcels  differ  from  atoms,  not  only  in  the 
density,  but  also  in  their  variability,  either  by  continual 
changes  of  aggregation  or  by  division. 

We  have  admitted  and  recognized  the  existence* 
progene  in  the  vacuum  where  there  are  no  atoms;  bu 
what  is  the  proportion  between  the  volume  of  atom 
and  the  dimensions  of  porocular  spaces?  The  moa 
absurd  ideas  have  recently  been  formed  about  th 
structure  of  bodies,  principally  in  calculating  the  pro 
portions  between  ponderable  and  imponderable  matte* 
The  dimensions  of  porocules  in  relation  to  those  ot. 
molecules  cannot  be  calculated ;  nevertheless,  in  3 
manner  inadmissible  in  any  light,  some  physicists  havt 
exaggerated  the  dimension  of  the  intervals,  comparing 
them  with  interstellar  distances  in  relation  to  the  mag^ 
nitude  of  celestial  bodies.  Others,  trying  to  be  more, 
explicit  and  moderate,  have  said  that  the  relation  ifl- 
water  between  the  space  occupied  by  the  molecules  ainf 
that  occupied  by  the  porocules  is  as  i  :  23  ;  while  otherS 
mark  a  relation  almost  the  reverse  of  this,  in  which  the 
cipher  of  the  particle  is  ten  times  greater  than  that  A 
the  porocular  space,  that  is,  as  lo:  i.  For  the  present 
this  problem  is  merely  planned,  its  solution  necessitates 
a  complete  comparative  study  of  the  densities  of  bodies 
with  their  differences  of  dilatation  and  change  of  state^ 
experimenting  with  heat ;  and  above  all,  greater  per* 
fection  is  also  necessary  in  spectral  analysis.  Therefore 
in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  data  for  the  solution  ol 
such  a  problem,  we  must  at  least  have  some  base  for^ 
standard  of  comparison  for  all  bodies,  and  such  a  base 
can   only    be   acquired   by    a    perfect    thermochemicaj 
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and  spectroscopical  study  of  the  elements.     Above  all 
re  see  in  the  spectral  analysis  of  the  future  with  the 
ibined  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  light  which  will 
itribute   to   clear    up   and    make   known    to   us   the 
itimate  constitution  of  bodies.     Now  we  may  advance 
as  a  probability  that  the  volumetric  proportions  between 
atoms  and  progene  are:   in  gases  the  volume  of  pro- 
gene  must  be  more  than  twice  as  much  as  that  of  atoms, 
in  liquids  such  a  ratio  must  be  nearly  2  :  i,  and  in  solids 
the  ratio  must  be  smaller  ;  that  is,  the  volume  of  progene 
in  solids  must  be  less  than  twice  that  of  the  atoms. 
We  have  inferred  this  from  the  differentia!  condensation 
of  both  kinds  of  matter  which  is  in  the  ratio  i  ;  2  ;  that 
is,  the  atoms  arc  almost  double  the  density  of  progene 
when  they  are  in  a  space  void  of  gases.     But  these  data 
are  not  sufficient  data  to  calculate  the  dimension  of  atoms 
with  the  aim  of  deducing  that  of  the  porocules,  or  that 
of  the  progenic  parcels ;    and  if  we  reflect  on  this,  it 
seems  impossible  that  a  day  will  come  in  which  we  can 
gain   such   knowledge,  remembering   that  we   have   to 
consider  thousands  of  cellules  in  the  length  of  a  mili- 
metre,  the  cellule  being  formed  of  parts  of  heterogeneous 
structure,  and  each  part  containing  different  immediate 
chemical   principles   into  which   molecules   of  different 
nature  enter.     Furthermore,  we  have  demonstrated  that 
it   is   an    impossibility   to    determine    the   absolute   or 
minimum  volume  of  atoms  by  the  methods  that  authors 
have  pretended  to  follow  to  deduce  theoretic  or  relative 
volume  from  atomic  weight,  but  we  have  already  indi- 
cated   (and    demonstrated    more    clearly   in    chemical 
theory)  the  vanity  of  such  a  pretension  (see  "Theory 
of  Physics"). 

Accordingly,  the  extension  and  other  properties  of 
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progentc  parcels  are  as  indeterminable  to-day  as  a 
those  of  atoms,  the  properties  of  all  matter  dependii 
on  mere  relations. 


§  33.  Forms  of  Progenic  Motion. 

We  can  now  clearly  explain  what  is  meant  by  ti 
relative  vacuum  of  bodies,  which  is  the  principal  poil 
for  consideration  in  the  hypothesis  ai  progette.  Thougl 
the  existence  of  this  substance  is  not  hypothetic,  thi 
reflections  oil  how  it  moves  or  acts  are  hypotheticalj 
because  we  must  deduce  the  modes  of  its  changes  fro[B> 
visible  movements  whose  knowledge  is  acquired  froiff 
ponderable  matter,  and  afterwards  make  an  applicatioo 
of  the  ideas  from  ponderable  to  imponderable  matter  by 
means  of  deductions  not  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  syllogism.  In  truth,  in  the  substitution  of  termft 
for  such  conclusions  there  is  no  absolute  identity,  as  th6 
words  "atom"  and  "progene"  represent  different  thing*' 
or  conditions  ;  we  find  ourselves  therefore  on  hypothetic 
ground,  and  must  strictly  follow  the  precepts  given  i» 
the  Introduction  in  order  to  judge  the  validity  of  the 
ideas  which  we  are  going  to  expose.  We  agree 
determine  the  possible  forms  of  invisible  movement 
progenic  as  well  as  molecular,  from  those  which  ans 
visible,  relying  on  the  two  great  guarantees — ^uniformity 
of  nature  and  conservation  of  energy,  or  inertia  of  matter. 
Though  we  do  not  see  the  movements  of  progene,  many 
phenomena  induce  us  to  believe  that  it  moves,  as  it  mus^ 
for  instance,  for  photothermic  propagation  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth  ;  and  this  movement  must  continue 
accordance  with  the  law  of  inertia  or  conservation,  tha^ 
is,  without  increase  or  diminution  of  itself.     We  must 
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afterwards  imagine  the  possible  interactions  between 
progene  and  ponderable  matter,  taking  into  account  the 
difTerence  of  concurrence  between  them  in  order  to 
approach  the  truth,  because  in  molar  mechanics  the 
things  in  interaction  have  weight  while  in  the  interactions 
now  under  discussion  we  make  reference  to  progene  which 
is  imponderable  matter,  and  this,  of  course,  may  change 
the  practical  conclusions  of  our  calculations.  We  also 
recognize  the  possibility  of  mutual  progenic  interactions 
by  collision  between  parcels  of  different  movement,  and 
for  this  class  of  actions  the  conclusions  of  pure  rational 
mechanics  (making  the  abstraction  of  gravity)  will  be 
perfectly  suitable  ;  but  we  must  establish  this  great  dif- 
ference that  we  must  here  consider  the  motor  (progene) 
as  perfectly  soft  and  Inelastic,  instead  of  conceiving 
motors  perfectly  hard  and  elastic  as  the  mechanicians 
do.  In  this  manner  we  settle  the  basis,  hypothetical, 
iif  course,  of  progenic  mechanics,  in  order  to  infer  from 
them  the  modes  of  movement  altogether  invisible,  which, 
nevertheless,  can  be  mathematically  calculated. 

Here  we  must  notice  a  distinction  between  the  relative 
vacuum  of  interstellar  space,  indefinite  in  its  immense 
magnitude  on  the  one  side,  and  interstitial  vacuum,  also 
indefinite,  because  it  is  immeasurabl_y  small,  on  the  other. 
Interstellar  progene  forms  the  universal  means  in  which 
the  planetary  systems  are  immersed,  and  interstitial  pro- 
gene is  that  which  permeates  the  interior  of  all  bodies, 
penetrating  into  ail  the  vacant  spaces  of  ponderable 
matter  as  water  permeates  a  sponge  ;  so  that  atoms  arc 
immersed  in  interstitial  progene  as  planets  are  in  inter- 
stellar progene. 

We  know  that  all  bodies  have  porocules  (invisible 
pores)  either  in  a   minute   honeycomb   form  (invisible 
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cells)  as  in  solids,  or  in  a  difTuse  form  as  in  fluid 
(liquids  and  gases).  Bear  in  mind  that  when  we  a 
invisible  we  mean  that  which  cannot  be  seen  even  \ 
the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  microscope.  The  portii 
of  progene  which  is  within  a  porocule  (more  or  le 
confined  by  atomic  matter)  we  denominate  progentt 
parcel.  This  has  no  iixed  property  and  dimensii 
instability  is  ultra-fluidic.  This  limitation  of  progene 
in  parcels,  though  arbitrary  and  indefinite,  helps  us  to 
imagine  the  results  of  progenic  interactions,  and  of  the 
interactions  of  such  progenic  parcels  with  the  molecules 
or  invisible  particles  of  ponderable  matter.  Thus,  for 
instance,  when  a  progenic  parcel  receives  an  impulse  it 
will  travel  in  a  straight  line  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
impulse  while  passing  through  empty  space,  but  the 
moment  it  collides  with  another  progenic  parcel,  or  witiv 
a  ponderable  corpuscle,  the  movement  will  changei 
according  to  the  multiple  conditions  of  the  case.  Noir, 
determining  a  concrete  case,  we  can  conceive  a  constant 
result ;  thus,  for  instance,  progene  colliding  with  the 
particles  which  confine  a  porocule  will  be  in  a  kind  of 
revolution  in  which  it  moves  to  and  fro  among  sudi 
resistant  corpuscles  in  different  directions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  incidence  and  reflection,  every 
progenic  parcel  so  being  in  an  oscillatory  whirlpool 
Besides  this,  every  progenic  parcel  undergoes  continuou* 
interchange  with  the  parcels  surrounding  it,  as  in  th# 
case  of  a  liquid  filling  many  communicating  cavities: 
and  this  condition  could  only  fail  if  a  body  could  bf 
independent  in  the  universe ;  but  from  this  a  purl 
theoretical  condition  of  constantly  uniform  movemeni 
would  result  instead  of  the  variable  one  which  is  th* 
rule  and  necessity  of  phenomenal  activity.     From 
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an  oscillatory  movement  of  interstitial  progene  proceeds 
that  force  of  apparently  repulsive  action  called  caloric, 
whose  effects  of  corpuscular  dilatation  give  the  measure  of 
temperature,  and  determine  the  physical  states  of  bodies. 

We  can  also  imagine  the  result  of  another  case  of 
propagation  in  progene  ;  such  is  that  which  depends  on 
the  intermotion  of  progenic  parcels  among  themselves 
as  the  effect  of  an  oft-repeated  impulse  in  the  same 
direction.  An  interrupted  progenic  emission  must  then 
result,  constituting  a  progenic  radiation  which  can  be 
transferred  into  thermic  action  as  the  effect  of  corporeal 
or  interstitial  absorption,  or  perhaps  better  to  say,the 
effect  of  its  conversion  into  the  oscillatory  movements 
of  the  interstitial  parcels,  Progene  can  also  determine 
luminous  impressions  on  the  retina  if  the  conditions  of 
such  a  propagating  movement  are  sufficient  in  their 
amplitude  and  velocity. 

We  can  also  arrive  at  the  result  of  the  action  of 
interstellar  progene  with  the  atmosphere.  The  air,  like 
any  other  body,  is  constituted  of  ponderable  particles 
and  progenic  or  imponderable  parcels.  As  in  all  gases 
the  less  the  pressure  on  the  particles  the  more  separate 
they  are  ;  for  this  reason  the  higher  layers  of  the  atmos- 
phere being  less  dense  than  the  lower  have  the  particles 
more  separated.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  represent 
by  capital  P  the  progenic  parcels,  and  by  small  p  the 
aerial  particles,  we  can  illustrate  the  constitution  of 
two  different  layers  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Upper  layer  =  P  /  P  p  P 

Lower  layer  =P^P/P/P/P 

Vhen  the  first  layer  of  the  atmosphere  is  impulsed 
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by  the  pressure  of  interstellar  progeoe  it  must  produce 

different  results  according  as  the  points  of  collision  are 
the  progenic  parcels,  P,  or  the  atomic  particles,/;  the 
parcels  P,  are  driven  with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  initial 
or  interstellar  impulse,  while  the  particles  /,  being  o 
more  density  than  progene,  diminish  in  velocity  in  pr 
portion  to  their  mass.  The  propagation  of  moveme 
in  the  second  layer  undergoes  a  similar  change,  and  callii 
the  second  layer  that  which  has  four  times  more  pa( 
tides  than  the  first,  the  interruption  of  the  velocity  ( 
the  interstellar  impulse  will  be  there  four  tiroes  moi 
than  in  the  first  layer.  Hence,  the  propagation  of  inter 
stellar  impulse  with  its  initial  velocity,  that  is,  across 
the  progenic  parcels,  must  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
square  of  the  distance,  while  the  propagation  of  the  said 
impulse  with  its  velocity  interrupted  by  the  particles 
must  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  distancft 
The  former  relation  is  the  law  of  radiating  propagation, 
and  the  latter  is  the  law  of  gravitant  propagation  ;  antf 
in  this  manner  the  interstellar  impulse  is  divided  into 
photothermic  action  (light  and  heat)  and  gravity.  Fol 
this  reason  the  effects  of  gravitation  are  contrary  W 
those  of  the  repulsion  of  heat.  By  the  effects  of  gravi- 
tation bodies  and  their  particles  approach  nearer  to  oO^ 
another,  and  from  this  results  the  appearance  in  ci 
of  attractive  forces  which  together  are  improperly  calla 
"  universal  attraction,"  and  which  are  really  the  effecti 
of  progene  circulation.  The  radiation  of  progene  il 
bodies  is  easily  transferred  into  progenic  oscillation  fl 
the  interstitial  parcels  (heat) ;  and  from  this  arises  th( 
constant  opposition  between  the  two  resultants  of  intai 
stellar  action,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  two  opposit 
effects— namely,  progenic  radiation  and  atomic  gravita 
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tion — which  are  displayed  by  the  interaction  of  Inter- 
stellar progene  with  our  planet. 


§  34.  Brief  Idea  of  Progenic  Potence. 

The  qualifications,  potent,  latent,  or  passive  forces, 
are  frequently  employed  in  Physics  to  denote  the 
capacity  of  bodies  to  make  manifest,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  spontaneity,  some  of  the  actual,  present,  or 
active  powers,  known  as  phenoinena  of  nature.  Thus, 
when  heat  arising  from  a  chemical  metamorphosis 
is  manifested,  the  chemist  ordinarily  says  that  heat 
was  latent  in  the  bodies  in  which  the  change  took 
place.  All  latent  or  potential  power  is  the  effect  of 
the  distribution  of  progene,  whose  quantity  and  energy 
in  any  point  can  be  greater  or  less  in  relation  with  the 
surrounding  points,  and  the  action  of  the  force  called 
latent  or  potential  may  be  manifested  the  moment 
equilibrium  is  re-established^ (escaping,  for  instance,  from 
the  point  where  it  was  excessive  towards  that  where  it 
was  deficient),  and  impressing  the  senses  in  conditions 
to  be  the  object  of  perception.  Thus  bodies  ordinarily 
preserve  some  degree  of  potential  energy,  which,  when 
it  manifests  itself,  produces  determined  thermic  con- 
ditions ;  this  is  principally  recognized  under  the  measure 
called  specific  heat,  which  differs  in  proportion  accord- 
ing to  chemical  combination.  Sensible  heat  or  tem- 
perature is  a  manifestation  of  a  mode  of  molecular 
movement  which  principally  determines  the  dilatation 
or  expansion  of  bodies,  but  besides  this  there  is  po- 
tential or  latent  heat ;  e.g.  a  body  in  order  to  change 
its  state  of  molecular  aggregation  from  solid  to  liquid 
and  from  liquid  to  gas,  consumes  a  great  quantity  of 
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heat  which  is  not  sensible  to  the  thermometer  (potenti 
hoat),  because  the  intermolecular  distances  have  bee 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  oscillations  1 
progene.  For  this  reason  thermic  propagation  keef 
at  the  same  degree  during  all  the  time  a  body  ' 
changing  its  physical  state.  The  progenic  energ 
which  is  consumed  in  becoming  latent  during  liquefai 
tion  has  been  employed  in  a  work  of  molecular  sepan 
tion,  which  consists  in  dividing  the  solid  particles  itit 
liquid  ones,  and  we  have  supposed  *  that  every  liqul 
particle  must  contain  two  atoms.  A  similar  thin 
occurs  in  evaporation,  or  in  the  change  from  a  liqul 
to  a  gaseous  state,  but  the  molecular  separation  is  the 
carried  on  in  a  greater  degree,  leaving  every  atot 
separate  from  the  others.  Again,  a  chemical  change  \ 
a  heterogeneous  molecular  composition  or  decompos 
tion,  and  no  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  sail 
thermic  changes,  which  are  necessary  to  produce  tb 
different  physical  states.  But  in  order  to  explain  tb 
different  physical  and  chemical  states  of  bodies,  authM 
have  imagined  the  most  impossible  things.  We  ha* 
already  said  that  matter  cannot  be  conceived  as  en 
dowed  with  movement  inherent  in  itself;  that  we  muj 
recognize  as  a  primordial  truth  in  nature  only  tb 
physiological  law  of  conservation  of  energy,  and  0 
course  the  laws  that  can  be  derived  from  such  an  axioi^ 
as  the  law  of  inertia.  Notwithstanding  this,  inosj 
authors  admit  at  present  that  the  molecules  of  bodiej 
are  animated  by  different  movements,  and  by  vibratoi^ 
movement  in  a  permanent  manner  ;  that  even  solii 
bodies  never  have  their  molecules  immobile  or  U 
repose,  but  are  constantly  in  vibratory  movement  whoi 
"  See  '■  Theory  of  Physics,"  II.,  Heal. 
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I  amplitude  increases  with  the  temperature.  To  this  idea 
ive  oppose  that  of  considering  the  particles  of  a  body 
in  relative  repose  among  themselves  when  the  body 
undergoes  no  change  of  temperature,  nor  a  change  in 
its  physical  or  chemical  state ;  because  if  molecules 
cannot  be  abstracted  from  the  action  of  gravity,  being 
formed,  as  they  are,  of  ponderable  matter,  how  is  heat 
preserved  in  a  body  though  that  body  is  protected  by 
isolating  means  ?  In  order  to  suppose  molecules  in 
Kmstant  movement,  it  would  be  necessary  to  recognize 
in  them  an  exhaustless  fountain  of  inherent  force  which 
we  have  proved  to  be  inadmissable  ;  moreover  heat, 
manifested  by  the  changes  of  temperature,  must  not 
consist  in  vibration  of  ponderable  matter,  but  in  the 
transposition  of  the  particles  among  themselves ;  this 
translatory  movement  is  only  produced  during  the 
manifested  changes  of  temperature  and  state,  and  when 
the  change  ceases  the  molecules  rest  in  relative  repose, 
^at  constantly  vibrates,  or  better  to  say,  oscillates, 
sithough  it  may  remain  in  a  potential  state,  is  tlie 
•Hatter  of  the  porocules — ^progene — which  does  not  lose 
Its  energy  by  the  action  of  gravity  because  it  has  no 
height,  yet  which,  by  its  movements,  determines  the 
force  of  gravitation  in  condensed  or  corpuscular  matter. 
But  keep  well  in  mind  that  the  changes  of  progene  are 
not  primordial  though  they  are  persistent  in  nature  ; 
ihey  emanate  from  organic  generation.  Such  persistent 
oscillation  and  the  irregular  distribution  of  confined 
progene  are  the  proximate  causes  of  progenic  potence, 
and  therefore  of  all  latent  states. 

Progene,  condensed  or  accumulated  in  a  potential 
state,  can  be  set  at  liberty  either  gradually  or  instantly. 
^     le  first  case  it  ordinarily  produces  light  or  photo- 
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thermic  irradiation  and  radiating  heat ;  and  En  the 
second,  besides  these,  it  can  produce  sound  and  molar 
movements,  Forming  the  complex  phenomenon  calli 
explosion.  Photothermic  irradiation  results  when  tin 
progene  progresses  in  a  diffuse  manner,  and  with  suffi 
cient  velocity  to  impress  the  retina  ;  when  the  irradia- 
tion is  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  luminous  sensation  i( 
is  then  simply  thermic  or  radiating  heat ;  this  last  ma)f 
easily  convert  its  translatory  movement  into  oscillator/ 
(interstitial  heat)  by  collision  with  a  molecular  resistance 
sufficient  to  oppose  progene  in  a  diffuse  course,  E. 
plosion  results  when  the  force  of  the  progene  instan- 
taneously freed  greatly  exceeds  the  molecular  resist' 
ance,  so  dispersing  the  ponderable  matter  in  pieces 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  progene  and  the  more  in* 
stantaneously  it  is  freed,  the  greater  is  the  force  of  th< 
explosion,  just  as  in  any  molar  force  or  mechanics 
energy  whatever,  which  always  increases  in  proportid 
to  velocity  (the  other  factors  being  equal). 

Accordingly  the  term  "  latent  heat,"  and  the  othi 
latent  forces  of  a  similar  kind,  like  electricity,  will  bi 
advantageously  supplanted  by  the  phrase  potential pn 
gene.  We  state  in  the  "  Theory  of  Physics  "  that 
is  called  static  positive  electricity  is  nothing  more  thai 
condensed  potential  progene,  and  static  negative  elec 
tricity  is  potential  progene  in  rarefaction  also  confined 
in  a  body,  both  electric  states  being  potential.  Th* 
electric  current  is  only  latent  progene  passing  in  eafl 
conduction  from  a  point  which  is  continually  ovee 
charged  (effect  of  a  chemical  reaction,  for  instancej 
towards  another  point  in  which  there  is  a  relative  dei 
ficiency.  Magnetic  phenomena  are  visible  movement! 
determined   by  continuous  currents  of  progene,  whicR' 
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axe  directed  from  condensed  points  towards  others  in 
relative  rarefaction  ;  so  that  magnetism  is  the  most 
peculiar  manifestation  of  electric  transferences. 

The  explanations  of  all  these  facts  are  sufficient  to 
lead  us  to  infer  that  interstitial  progene  exists  in  very 
different  conditions  ;  that  some  is  free  within  the  bodies 
to  manifest  interchanges  with  the  progene  of  other 
bodies,  while  some  is  confined  within  the  body  and  is 
not  manifested  until  a  phenomenal  transference  takes 
place;  in  this  last  condition  of  confinement  progene 
is  potential.  Furthermore,  the  quantity  of  progene 
existing  in  a  parcel  must  vary  in  bodies  with  their 
changes  of  physical  as  well  as  of  chemical  state  ;  thus, 
for  instance,  when  a  body  changes  from  gas  to  liquid 
and  from  liquid  to  solid,  it  frees  or  eliminates  some  fixed 
(juantity  of  progene,  and  on  the  contrary  bodies  absorb 
progene  when  they  change  from  solid  to  liquid  and 
from  liquid  to  gas.  Thu.s,  also,  some  quantity  of  pro- 
gene is  absorbed  in  a  direct  combination  of  elements, 
"■fiile  it  is  eliminated  in  a  simple  decomposition ;  from 
this  arises  the  distinction  of  the  changes  of  state  of 
liodies  into  endothermic  (with  absorption  of  heat)  and 
exothermic  (with  elimination  of  heat).  Accordingly,  in 
SVery  change  of  state,  some  definite  proportion  of  pro- 
I  gene  is  evolved  which  may  be  csX\zA  progene  of  combina- 
tion or  combined  progene  to  differentiate  it  from  that 
existing  in  variable  proportions  which  may  be  called 
mixed  progene — as  electricity.  In  short,  confined  pro- 
gene (progenic  potence,  whether  combined  or  mixed, 
this  being  either  condensed  or  rarefied)  is  the  cause  of 
the  latent  powers  called  electricity  and  potential  heat 
latent  and  radiating  heat). 
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\  35.  Brief  Idea  of  Progenic  Phenomena. 

Progene  may  be  in  a  state  either  potential  (latent)  or 
phenomenal  (manifested).  We  have  already  indicated 
the  results  of  the  former,  it  now  only  remains  for  us  tft 
indicate  the  results  of  the  latter  ;  and  here  we  will  givr 
only  a  slight  idea  of  pyogenic  phenomena  in  general,  as- 
the  study  of  every  progenic  change  in  particular  is  given 
in  our  "  Theory  of  Physics  "  (Chap.  IV.  Sound,  V.  Lightf 
and  VI.  Electricity). 

All  phenomena,  those  of  the  inorganic  as  well  as 
those  of  the  organized  world,  are  always  produced 
propagated  movement.  We  must  constantly  bear 
mind  that  to  consider  matter  or  its  particles  as  endowed 
with  elasticity  and  inherent  movement  is  to  suppose 
also  the  existence  of  an  abstract  or  inherent  force  in« 
matter  which  is  really  ijiert. 

The  degree  of  separation  among  the  particles  of  the 
same  body  chiefly  depends,  not  on  attractive  and  repul- 
sive forces,  but  on  the  intensity  of  the  oscillations  of  tl* 
interstitial  progene  whose  measure  is  the  temperature  » 
bodies.  The  different  states  of  molecular  aggregatioO' 
that  are  called  physical  states,  which  completely  change 
the  conditions  of  penetrability  in  bodies,  are  also  errone- 
ously explained  in  Phys.icsby  one  of  the  imaginary  attr{ic- 
tive  forces  called  cohesion  which  we  have  set  aside  3$ 
we  have  done  in  the  case  of  all  the  others  in  the  abstract 
sense,  limiting  the  meaning  of  the  word  force  to  tbft 
measure  of  movements  produced  in  correlation  with  the 
law  of  inertia.  When  we  employ  the  term  cohesion  & 
is  in  the  sense  of  a  secondary  or  concrete  force,  resultir^ 
from  the  interaction  of  progene  and  ponderable  particle^ 
and  the  degree  of  cohesion  must  depend  on  the  pre 
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lominance  of  the  action  of  gravity  over  that  of  thermic 
»r  oscillating  interstitial  progene.  The  resultant  of  such 
\  predominating  force  of  gravity  is  not  constantly  the 
same,  the  differences  being  the  cause  of  the  different 
modes  of  molecular  aggregation  from  which  result  the 
four  physical  states  of  bodies,  the  innumerable  chemical 
metamorphoses,  and  still  more  frequently  differences 
nf  volume  in  the  same  body  (changes  of  temperature). 
In  a  similar  manner  all  phenomena  are  imm.ediately 
derived  from  the  movement  of  progene  when  they  are 
not  the  effect  of  direct  propagation  from  molar  move- 
ment Thus  we  must  consider  also  as  proximate  effects 
of  progcnic  energy  the  movements  qualified  as  mole- 
•^uiar,  magnetic,  and  planetary. 

In  order  to  produce  such  phenomena,  progene  must 
exist  in  two  forma  of  movement,  oscillatory  and  trans- 
latory.  It  may  be  said  that  trans-latory  movement  is 
"le  simplest,  as  the  oscillatory  is  no  more  than  a  return 
movement  or  a  constantly  repeated  reverse  translator}- 
niovement  Both  forms  of  movement  may  occur  either 
1"  diffuse  or  in  confined  progene,  in  accordance  with 
"'hich  there  are  the  two  different  states  of  progene^ 
phenomenal  and  potential,  each  comprehending  two 
diflerent  kinds  of  changes. 

The  two  phenomenal  states  of  progene,  with  the  two 
states  of  potentiality,  compose  the  four  radical  states 
>f  progene,  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
nanner : — 

I.  Progene  infiltrated  in  the  interstices  of  ponderable 
natter  in  oscillatory  movement,  which,  being  transmitted 
n  determined  conditions  of  amplitude  and  velocity,  can 
e  perceived  either  by  the  ear,  in  the  sensation  of  sound, 
't  the  touch,  in  the  sensation  of  heat. 
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Progene  in  translatory,  radiating  movement  which, 
playing  upon  the  retina  with  conditions  sufficient  to  be 
perceived  by  it,  produces  the  sensation  of  light ;  and 
when  the  conditions  are  insufficient  to  impress  the  retina 
producing  only  radiating  heat.  In  the  interstellar 
region  both  form  the  photothermic  radiation  which  is 
ihc  sole  medium  of  all  interplanetary  actions. 

3  and  4  are  potential  states,  progene  in  confined 
current — dynamic  electricity,  and  in  tension — static 
electricity. 

Electricity,  in  fact,  is  not  phenomenal,  because, 
although  when  transmitted  to  the  nerves,  it  can  be 
transformed  into  nervous  action,  it  may  produce  the 
most  different  sensations  according  to  the  organ  ex- 
cited, but  none  of  the  sensations  is  characteristic  of  the 
exciting  agent  For  this  reason  progene  m  such  states 
is  not  recognized  by  extrinsic  sensation  or  irreflexive 
experience,  but  by  reason,  which  estimates  or  appreciates 
a  synthesis  of  manifestations  whose  proximate  cause 
receives  the  name  of  dynamic  and  static  electricity. 
Hence  electric  currents  are  not  phenomenal  but  potential 
or  latent,  and  progene  in  tension,  called  static  electricity, 
like  the  currents  now  mentioned,  cannot  be  directly 
perceived  while  it  preserves  such  a  state  of  tension ; 
these  states  are  recognized,  not  by  themselves,  but  by 
their  transferences  into  all  possible  forms  of  manifesta- 
tion and  principally  by  a  phenomenal  synthesis  condst- 
ing  in  heat,  explosion,  electrical  sparks,  light,  apparent 
attractions  and  repulsions,  and  so  on. 

Light  and  radiating  heat  are  the  sole  movements 
that  can  be  transmitted  or  propagated  across  interstellar 
progene  ;  sound  and  electricity  can  be  transmitted  only 
by  interstitial  progene  which  pervades  all   ponderable 
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matter,  because,  being  propagated  by  conduction,  some 
degree  of  progenic  condensation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
transmit  them  to  any  distance ;  sucti  a  condition  is 
impossible  to  interstellar  progene  on  account  of  its 
difiiisibility. 

Progene,  in  propagating  movements  to  ponderable 
matter,  produces  phenomena  which  result  from  mole- 
cular movement,  and  also  produces  massive  or  molar 
movements.  Molecular  phenomena  are  of  two  kinds, 
calorific  or  thermic  changes,  manifested  heat,  effect  of  the 
oscillatory  movement  of  progene,  and  chemical  meta- 
morphoses, effect  of  its  translatory  movement.  Heat 
is  the  most  frequent  energy  of  molecular  activity,  and, 
for  this  reason,  we  may  consider  it  as  the  typical  energy 
3nd  standard  of  comparison  in  the  calculations  of  trans- 
fences.  An  inverse  proportion  exists  between  the 
'hermic  energy  called  heat  and  the  chemical  energy 
■^lled  affinity;  but,  though  both  kinds  of  molecular 
movements  may  result  from  each  of  the  two  forms 
of  prc^enic  movement,  the  tran.sferences  between  the 
said  energies  cannot  be  direct  in  both  cases. 

Progene  in  confined  currents  must  produce  the 
Molecular  change  of  thermic  effects  by  indirect  trans- 
ference, the  translatory  movement  of  the  progene  being 
then  converted  into  oscillatory  movement ;  and  the 
reverse,  progene  in  oscillatory  movement  cannot  by 
direct  transference  determine  chemical  metamorphoses, 
for  these  require  its  direct  influence  in  translatory  move- 
ment. Hence  the  two  kinds  of  molecular  movements 
may  be  mutually  transferred,  not  directly  into  each 
other,  but  by  the  intermediate  concourse  of  the  progene 
which  needs  to  be  set  in  the  movement  corresponding 
lo  the  resultant  molecular  change.     That  is  to  say,  heat. 
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in  order  to  produce  a  chemical  change,  first  needs  to 
transform  the  oscillatory  movement  of  progene  intu 
translatory,  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  chemical  change. 
in  order  to  produce  a  variation  of  temperature,  must 
first  transform  the  translatory  movement  of  progene 
into  oscillatory.  For  this  reason  the  final  aim  of  pro- 
gressive chemistry  must  be  to  supplant  the  modern 
therm o-chcmistry  by  the  electro-chemistry  of  the  future. 
As  all  phenomena  can  be  produced  by  progenic 
changes,  to  comprehend  at  a  glance  the  relation  of 
phenomena  in  nature  with  the  states  of  progene,  we 
have  formulated  the  following  table : — 


I.  Direclly,  pure  progenic  phen 


Acoustic  propagation :  sound, 
Photothermic  propsgation  :  lighl. 
Change  in  inter-moleculiu  dislancc 
temperature  and  physical  stales  o 

Change  in   molecular    compa&iliun 

chemicB,]  changes. 
Gradual  and  continuous  transfer 

(without  noise):    grantalion 


^ 


It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  phenomena  produced 
by  restoring  progene  to  a  point  in  which  it  is  in  rare- 
faction are  insignificant,  and  are  ordinarily  reduced  to 
very  limited  molecular  changes  and  magnetic  move- 
ments. Progene  in  deficiency  is  the  state  called  negative 
polarity,  while  progene  in  excess  is  the  state  calleil 
positive  polarity ;  and  this  last  is  what  determines  all 
and  every  one  of  the  phenomena  with  the  greatest 
intensity  and  frequency.  After  what  has  been  said  »e 
will  better  understand  the  effect  of  the  resistance  that 
ponderable  matter  opposes  to  imponderable  matter 
its  continuous   rushing    across   the  universe,   and  from 
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which  results  the  illusory  property  of  attraction  which 
authors  consider  as  inherent  to  all  matter,  that  is  to  say, 
universa!  gravitation  so  called,  on  which  the  cohesion 
among  molecules  and  the  adhesion  among  masses  depend, 
lud  which  is  also  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss  of 
energy  iu  the  world's  mechanism  ;  as,  in  fact, 
re  is  always  a  loss  of  manifested  force  determined 
■the  pressure  of  interstellar  progene,  the  energy  dissi- 
:d  or  lost  becoming  then  of  course  latent. 
Molar  or  visible  movement,  when  not  produced  by 
)ther  massive  movement,  but  by  something  which  is 
'isibie,  results  from  direct  or  indirect  transference  of 
[enic  movement ;  thus  the  movement  of  falling  bodies 
ivity)  results  from  the  pressure  of  the  progene  which 
forms  the  interstellar  ocean.  The  atmosphere,  opposing 
some  resistance  to  the  progressive  movement  of  inter- 
stellar progene,  changes  in  part  this  progressive  move- 
ment into  interstitial  oscillations,  and  these,  being 
transmitted  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  layers  of  the 
atmosphere,  produce  heat  in  direct  ratio  to  the  square  of 
the  distance,  and  this  relation  is  inverse  to  that  of  the 
different  masses  of  concentric  spheres.  The  transference 
which  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  practical  uses  of 
industry  is  the  production  of  molar  movement  by  means 
of  heat ;  the  reverse  transference,  that  of  molar  move- 
ment into  heat,  being  also  very  well  known.  In  both 
cases  there  is  also  a  progenic  change  which  is  the  inter- 
mediary between  the  molecular  and  the  molar  move- 
ment 

Progene,  we  repeat,  must  be  in  translatory  movement 
in  order  to  move  the  molecules,  and  thus  it  produces 
chemical  metamorphoses,  while  in  its  oscillatory  move- 
ment it  produces  the  effects  which  are  vaguely  called 
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by  authors  effects  of  repulsion,  this  being  the  cause  of 
great  influence  of  heat  in  the  decomposition  of  combiij 
bodies.  Progene  must  be  also  in  translation  in  order' 
determine  magnetic  phenomena  in  the  same  manner 
it  is  to  determine  chemical  metamorphoses,  and  tha 
fore  we  may  say  that  chemical  changes  are  in  si 
manner  like  molecular  magnetism. 

§  36.  Recapitulation  of  the  Concept  of 
Progene. 

Progcne  can  only  be  admitted  as  a  material  mediua 
and  therefore  is  only  capable  of  propagations  ;  wi 
conceive  it  as  inert  in  the  scientific  acceptation  of  th 
word,  that  is,  as  a  substance  able  to  propagate  motio 
without  any  power  to  increase  or  diminish  it,  being  the 
subordinate  to  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energ 
Besides,  progene  is  neither  elastic  nor  dense,  becauS 
both  conditions  are  derived  from  the  interactions  d 
ponderable  and  imponderable  matter.  The  hypothesfli 
of  imponderable  ether,  as  conceived  up  to  the  presea 
time,  are  contradictory  to  the  fundamental  principled 
mechanism,  because  they  endow  the  imponderable  metaj 
fluid  with  inherent  elasticity,  and,  according  to  this  coo 
dition,  it  should  be  provided  with  a  force  of  pressiB 
proportional  to  its  density.  It  is  inconceivable  that^ 
perfectly  simple  and  imponderable  medium  should  El 
elastic,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  dense. 

Some  scientists  have  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  ej 
plain  the  phenomena  of  nature  without  recognizing  i 
cosmos  anything  but  ponderable  matter.  We  raU 
admit  a  relative,  not  an  absolute  dualism  in  objecti^ 
things,  recognizing  two  kinds  of  matter,  because  som 
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Hopagations  of  changes  in  irradiation  without  visible 
oovement,  as  sound,  light,  and  radiating  heat,  and  also 
iie  latent  or  potential,  states,  as  electricity,  can  only  be 
explained  by  means  of  an  imponderable  matter  which 
WE  z'^\  pragene.  This  matter,  which  is  already  actually 
admitted  by  almost  all  physicists  under  the  name  of 
"ether,"  to  explain  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  must  also 
be  recognized  as  the  means  through  which  sound  is 
propagated.  (This  is  explained  in  the  "Theory  of 
Physics,"  IV.,  Sound.) 

Bodies,  we  shall  see,  are  complex  objects  constituted 
V  two  fundamental  form.s  of  matter,  ponderable  and 
"Dpondcrable.  Hence  substances,  actually  considered 
35  chemically  simple,  are  simple  only  in  a  relative  sense, 
i^nsidering  ponderable  matter  alone.  There  is  but  one 
simple  object  in  all  nature  ;  this  is  the  interstellar  pro- 
gene — that  is,  the  ultra-atmospheric  mctafluid  which 
'S  generally  recognized  by  physicists  as  the  great  ocean 
of  imponderable  ether. 

We  have  proved  the  necessity  of  admitting  in  science 
qualitative  identity  among  the  things  of  nature,  although 
this  is  not  a  fact  of  irreflexive  experience.  Reason 
teaches  us  that  all  objective  difference  is  quantitative, 
and  therefore  that,  within  the  reach  of  our  perceptions 
at  least,  there  is  nothing  perceptible  in  cosmos  but  the 
relations  among  the  parts  without  any  essential  or 
attributive  distinction.  All  changes  appreciable  to  the 
senses — that  is,  physiological  phenomena,  progenic  as 
Well  as  molecular  and  molar — consist  in  changes  of 
matter  in  movement  derivatively  produced  by  the 
mutual  action  of  cosmic  parts,  the  change  effected  being 
primordially  in  vital  genesis.  In  the  changes  of  nature, 
-ven   in  those  called   imponderable   (progenic   were  a  J 
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better  name),  there  is  mutual  or  reciprocal  quanti 
valence :  by  this  we  mean,  that  the  same  force  necessary 
to  produce  a  determined  consequent  must  be  employed 
to  effect  the  inverse  change ;  that  is,  to  produce  that 
which  was  antecedent  by  means  of  the  other  whicU 
before  served  as  a  consequent.  Progene,  thereforoj 
differs  from  ponderable  matter  in  quantity  only;  the 
quality  or  essence  of  all  objects  is  the  same. 

The  constitution  of  imponderable  matter  has  been 
very  much  discussed,  some  authors  maintaining  that  it 
is  atomic  (discontinuous),  and  others  that  it  is  con- 
tinuous matter.  Neither  of  these  two  extreme  opinions 
can  be  accepted  ;  the  arguments  given  in  favour  of  the 
atomic  idea  prove  no  more  than  that  there  is  no  con- 
tinuity in  progene.  The  facts  observed  in  progenic 
propagations  induce  us  to  conceive  progene  as  dis- 
tributed in  parcels  which  may  exchange  matter  among 
themselves  without  any  limit  existing  to  such  divisi- 
bility. On  the  other  hand,  the  admission  of  vacuum  is 
as  necessary  to  the  theory  of  cosmos  as  is  that  of  atoms 
themselves.  In  fact,  vacuum  is  necessary  in  order  that 
atoms  and  progene  can  move ;  yet  it  is  not  absolute, 
it  is  only  relative  ;  porocular  space  is  relatively  full, 
although  in  an  interrupted  manner,  of  imponderable 
matter  or  progene  in  movement.  There  exists,  then, 
a  relative  vacuum  among  atoms  which  is  not  permanent, 
but  which  is  successively  occupied  and  interrupted  by 
the  constant  change  of  position  of  imponderable  matter 
— interstellar  and  interstitial  progene  in  movement. 

The  propagations  through  interstellar  progene  must 
be  instantaneous,  including  their  two  degrees,  photo- 
thermic  irradiations  as  the  sunlight,  and  thermic  as  the 
invisible   propagations  issued   from   the  planets.     The 
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suD,  as  a  luminous  body,  is  nothing  more  than  a  great 
focus  of  progenic  reflection,  transferring  the  thermic 
irradiations  which  are  produced  in  the  planets  by  living 
bodies,  especially  by  animals,  into  photothermic  irradia- 
tions or  light  We  will  see  in  Part  11.  Chap.  VII.  that 
the  sun  has  also  some  surface  of  thermic  emission,  but 
this  is  relatively  very  small.  The  sun  has  no  proper 
force  of  attraction  ;  the  changes  of  interplanetary  gravi- 
tation we  explain  by  the  periodicity  of  vital  activity, 
especially  in  vegetables,  gravity  resulting  from  the  trans- 
ference of  ultra- atmospheric  radiations  of  progene  into 
tnovements  of  the  mass  of  our  planet.  Accordingly  the 
bub  of  material  circulation  is  the  potence  of  vitality,  and 
not  any  force  of  solar  radiation,  nor  any  other  of  mere 
mechanical  character,  as  gravitation. 

This  is  not  the  opportune  place  to  consider  at  length 
tbe  parallel  and  difference  between  gravitation  and  the 
forms  of  radiating  progenic  action  ;  but  we  will  make 
this  distinction  clear,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  to 
relieve  ourselves  from  combating  in  detail  most  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced  against  the  con- 
cept of  gravitation  as  explained  by  progene  (imponder- 
able ether).  Gravitation,  according  to  our  hypothesis 
>f  progene,  is  a  movement  precisely  opposite  to  that  of 
■adiation  :  it  is  a  movement  in  which  the  resultant 
brces  are  approximated  or  concentrated  in  the  direction 
if  the  propagation  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  square 
oot  of  the  distance ;  while  in  radiations  Uice  those  of 
ight,  the  resultant  forces,  on  the  contrary,  are  eccentric, 
eparating  in  the  direction  of  propagation  in  the  ratio  of 
he  second  power  of  the  distance.  Thus,  then,  a  power 
if  radiation  is  centrifugal,  while  gravitation  is  centri- 
letal ;  radiation  is  an  efferent  action  from  the  centre,  and 
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gravitation  is  the  reverse,  afferent  towards  tfie  centre  oj 
the  sphere  in  action.      In  spite  of  such  opposition,  tht 
action  of  gravitation  is  not  a  thing  absolutely  differt 
from  radiation  ;  both  arc  direct  effects  from  the  rooi 
ments  of  the  same  intermediate  agent — progene 
differences  are  relative,  and  we  have  effectively  marl 
as  the  sole  distinctive  character  between  them  that 
are  opposite  in  their  directions,  from  this  alone  ar 
two  contrary  effects  in  the  interstices  of  bodies:  r; 
tion,   which   being   eccentric   or   centrifugal,  acts  as 
repulsive  force  in  its  molecular  transferences  ;  and  gravi- 
tation, which  being  on  the  contrary  concentric  or  centn- 
petal,  acts  as  an  attractive  force ;  and  from  this  arises 
the  physiological  analogy  between  the  phrases  univend 
attraction    and    universal  gravitation,   which    we  hav( 
called  atomic  gravitation.     We  do  not  deem  worthy  0 
consideration  the  objection  in  regard  to  interplanetaij 
gravitation  made  by  Arago,  who  has  said  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  action  of  gravity  is  instants 
neous,  and  that  if  universal  attraction  were  the  result  t 
the  impulsion  of  a  fluid,  its  action  must  need  a  deiitiil 
time  in  crossing  the  immense  distance  which  separate 
the   celestial   bodies.      This   criticism   is    fatal   for  tW 
hypothesis  which  considers  interstellar  progene  as  of 
atomic   or   absolutely   discontinuous    constitution,  lilc 
atomists  see  gases  when  they  are  highly  rarefied,  but  i 
does  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  concept  formed  by ' 
of  interstellar  fluid.    This  point  will  be  further  explaiiH 
in  Part  II. 

In  fine  our  hypothesis  of  progene  defends  the  tnil 
of  the  organic  theory  in  the  primordial  cause  of  phenO 
mena,  considering  cosmos  as  an  organism,  admitting  th 
Vital  Power  or  Creator  as  the  sole  abstract  or  truecau! 
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"orce,  rejecting  the  materialistic  idea  of  considering  the 
itom  as  active  or  passive  in  itself,  and  maintaining  the 
existence,  of  a  universal  means  of  propagation — progene 
— which  is  the  first  matter  in  effecting  the  acts  of  me- 
chanical process,  and  which  is  the  agent  of  indirect 
transferences  when  they  appear  to  be  produced  by 
distant  influences. 

Here  we  will  make  no  further  explanation  of  pro- 
genic  changes,  because  they  form  the  special  topics  of 
Progenic  Physics  in  our  "  Theory  of  Physics." 


GENERAL  FHYSIOLOGY ;   OF, 


SYNTHESIS  OF  COSMOS:  SYNTHETIQ 
CONCEPT  OF  BODIES.  j 

Material  substance  is  either  ponderable  or  impondef" 
able;  the  former  is  a  condensation  into  diminutiV^ 
indivisible,  and  indeterminable  particles  called  atonri 
and  the  latter  is  the  metafluid  called  "ether,"  by  tn 
physicists,  and  which  we  call  progene ;  this  last,  3 
opposition  to  the  indivisible  corpuscles  or  atoms,  is  d!^ 
tributed  into  variable  parcels.  To  form  a  complrf 
idea  of  cosmos  in  its  general  sense  we  must  make  a| 
application  of  the  general  concept  of  matter,  not  onl 
to  its  two  fundamental  forms  separately,  but  we  muS 
also  consider  them  jointly  in  the  constitution  < 
bodies.  j 

This  is  the  aim  of  Part  II.,  and  we  shall  see  that  ^ 
complexity  of  bodies  is  of  different  degrees  forming  fdf 
syntheses,  namely —  \ 

I.  Inorganic  bodies  :  atomic  and  progenic  man 
together  forming  bodies  which  are  either  solids  I 
fluids.  I 

3.  Organic  bodies  :  solids  and  fluids  forming  togethj 
organisms,  J 

3.  Planetary  bodies  :    inorganic  and  organic  woiil 
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ither  forming  great  masses  visibly  discontinuous  in 

r  ponderable  matter. 

4.  Universal  system  resulting  from  the  union  of  all 

lies  under  a  supernatural  plan. 

Every  one  of  these  different  syntheses  will  form  the 

•ject  of  a  separate  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONCEPT    OF    INORGANIC    BODIES    (PONDERABLE    AND 
IMPONDERABLE   MATTER    TOGETHER). 

§  37.  Constitution  of  gases — §  38.  Kinetic  hypothesis  of  gases— §  39' 
Differences  among  physical  states — §  40.  Slight  idea  of  symmetrical 
bodies — §  41.  Chemical  states — §  42.  Spectral  analysis  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  constitution  of  bodies — §  43.  Recapitulation  of  the  consti- 
tution of  bodies,  especially  of  gases. 

§  37.  Constitution  of  Gases. 

Inorganic  bodies  are  in  four  different  states ;  two 
solid,  and  two  fluid.  Solid  bodies  are  either  symmetric 
or  asymmetric,  and  fluids  are  either  liquid  or  gaseous. 
The  complete  theory  of  the  physical  state  of  bodies 
cannot  be  known  without  a  previous  study  of  heat, 
because  by  heat  only  can  we  explain  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly the  differences  and  changes  among  these  four 
states. 

The  genesic  study  of  the  change  of  state  in  bodies 
is  given  in  the  Theory  of  Heat,  "Theory  of  Physics." 
Nevertheless  we  must  now  give  the  fundamental  notions 
on  the  physical  constitution  of  bodies,  beginning  with 
the  descriptive  study  of  gases  which  is  the  most  interest- 
ing, because  they  are  the  simplest,  and  because  the 
system  of  atomic  weights  at  present  generally  adopted 
by  chemists  is  based  on  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac  relative 
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to  the  discovery  of  the   relations   of  volumes   among 
combined  gases. 

Bodies  in  their  gaseous  state  appear  to  have  an 
xpansive  force  which  consists  in  a  centrifugal  pressure, 
sensibly  equal  in  all  points  of  the  vessel  which  contains 
them.  Expansive  force  is  almost  equal  in  all  gases 
when  they  have  the  same  temperature  and  the  same 
quantity  of  matter.  For  this  reason  the  limit  of  volume 
1  gas  is  determined  only  by  the  resistance  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  and  if  these  limiting  walls 
are  so  arranged  as  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  vessel 
ire  obliged  to  increase  the  pressure  according  to 
reduction  of  volume ;  that  is  to  say,  Uie  expansive 
'  of  gases  decreases  in  proportioji  to  their  volume. 
lin,  there  is  another  general  fact :  if  we  change 
degree  of  heat  of  gases  which  are  enclosed  in  a 
wssel  constantly  of  the  same  volume  we  find  that  their 
^''pansive  force  increases  in  proportion  to  their  temperature. 
Most  authors  have  tried  to  explain  these  two  empiric 
laws  by  the  hypothesis  of  Avogadro,  which  consists  in 
supposing  that  equal  volumes  of  gas  or  vapour  have  the 
same  number  of  molecules,  these  being  proportional  to 
the  densities  and  having  a  volume  double  that  of  the 
stomic  volume  of  hydrogen.  In  accordance  with  such 
31  idea  these  authors  deduce  the  weight  of  the  con- 
stituent molecules  of  gases  in  the  following  manner : 
11  every  molecule  of  a  gas  occupies  two  atomic  volumes, 
to  obtain  the  molecular  weight  it  is  sufficient  to  mul- 
tiply the  density  of  the  gas  by  two.  The  standard  of 
Wmparison  is  the  density  of  hydrogen,  which,  compared 
Wfli  that  of  the  air  (ordinary  standard  for  other  purposes) 
IS  i4'44  times  smaller. 

Such  reasoning  as  this  of  Avogadro  is  a  circle  of 
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puzzles ;  while  pretending  to  give  a  prepositive  conclusi{ 
it  simply  arrives  at  a  verbal  explanation,  doing  nothin] 
more  than  to  affirm  in  the  consequents  the  same  ideapo 
forth  in  the  antecedents,  in  different  words  but  withou 
teaching  anything  new.     Nevertheless  chemists  believ 
that  the  hypothesis  of  Avogadro  is  a  basis  sufficient  ti 
determine  the  molecular  constitution  of  simple  bodies 
and  especially  that  of  gases  either  simple  or  compound 
Accordingly,  they  have  decided  that  bodies,  includii 
the  simple  ones,  are  formed  of  molecules  which  are  di 
tributed  with  perfect  uniformity  in  the  gaseous   state 
and  at  immense  distances  from  one  another,  and  that 
such   distances    are    equal    in    all   gases   and   vapours. 
Chemists  also  admit  that  the  space  occupied  by  every 
molecule,  whether  the  body  is  simple  or  compound,  is 
equal  to  two  atomic  volumes  of  hydrogen,  but  that  white 
the  molecules  of  some  bodies  are  monoatomic,  those  of 
others  are  polyatomic,   atomic  aggroupations  more  or 
less  complex  so  resulting.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  mole- 
cules of  the  simple,  more  permanent  or  perfect  gases, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  considered  as  dia' 
tomic,  that  is,  formed  of  two  atoms  exactly  equal. 

It  is  true  that  the  densities  and  atomic  weights  are: 
equal  in  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  ;  but  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  mercury  is 
half  of  its  atomic  weight,  the  densities  of  phosphorus 
and  arsenic  are  double  that  of  their  corresponding 
atomic  weights,  and  the  density  of  sulphur  is  three 
times  greater.  But  it  being  impossible  to  divide  atoms,, 
chemists  have  supposed  that  a  molecule  of  mercury  is 
composed  of  a  whole  atom,  and  that  then  the  molecule: 
of  hydrogen,  for  instance,  should  iiave  two  atoms  and* 
so  on.      From  this  arises  their  arbitrary  distinction  ofl 
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bodies  into  monoatomic,  diatomic,  triatomic,  tetratomic 
and  hexatomic.  These  expressions  must  not  be  con- 
founded in  this  sense  with  the  same  expressions  when 
they  serve  to  qualify  what  is  called  atomic  quantiva- 
lence,  that  is,  their  value  of  combination,  or  better  still 
their  relation  among  the  bodies  as  they  take  the  place 
of  one  another  in  chemical  metamorphoses.  From  all 
this  we  clearly  infer  that  the  intimate  constitution  of 
gaseous  bodies  is  not  the  same  for  all  of  them,  and 
therefore  that  neither  the  number  of  particles  nor  the 
spaces  between  them  are  equal  in  all  the  gases  and 
vapours  of  simple  bodies.  Besides,  they  are  not  equiva- 
lent in  their  chemical  molecules,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  discovery  of  polybasic  acids. 

We  have  seen  that  the  present  notion  of  the  consti- 
tution of  bodies  is  derived  from  atomic  weights,  these 
being  determined  by  the  ponderable  relations  of  bodies 
in  their  combinations  or  chemical  metamorphoses.  But 
if  the  volumes  of  atoms  are  determined  by  dividing 
the  atomic  weights  by  the  densities  (weights  in  the 
unity  of  volume),  this  quotient  is  not  really  the  volume 
of  atoms,  but  rather  that  of  atomic  parcels  which  may 
be  occupied  by  atoms  only  in  a  very  small  extension  in 
relation  to  the  interatomic  space  occupied  by  progcne. 
The  space  of  such  a  unity  of  volume  then  is  far  from 
'  being  occupied  by  ponderable  matter;  it  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  imponderable  matter,  espe- 
cially when  the  gases  are  not  under  great  pressure. 

The  assertion  that  equal  volumes  of  all  gases  contain 
an  equal  number  of  molecules  is  worthless.  It  is  pro- 
bably true  that  the  vapour  of  mercury  is  the  gaseous 
body  which  in  greatest  extension  has  only  an  atom  for 
nucleus,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  mercury  is  mono- 
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atomic  and   other   gases   polyatomic.     Supposing  th) 
the  atoms  of  all  ponderable  substances  have  the  sain 
degree  of  condensation,  as  is  inferred  from  the  fact  t 
the  falling  of  all  bodies  with  the  same  velocity  in  a  tub 
from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  the  differena 
among  atoms  must  be  in  geometrical  proportions  and 
in  nothing  else  ;  with  this  we  have  sufficient  to  establisl 
chemical  differences  among  bodies  without  the  necesHtJI 
of  admitting   an   impossible   elective   force   in   variou! 
degrees — affinity.      The  inequality  in  the  volume  and 
form  of  atoms,  gives  us  not  only  an  explanation  of  thE 
different  atomic  weights  and  of  speciiic  heat,  but  also  on 
the  inverse  proportion  of  these  for  every  simple  bodya 
so  that  the  product  of  these  ratios  is  about  equal  for  at^ 
bodies,  6'^     Accordingly,  there   is   no   reason   for  thra 
atomic  classification  of  bodies,  because  if  this  were  trufl 
it  would  oblige  us  to  presuppose  that  chemical  diffw-H 
ences  could  result  from  different  degrees  of  condensa-fl 
tion  of  the  minimum  particles,  which,  as  wc  have  proveda 
is    contrary    to    fact.      Therefore,    the    hypothesis  oB 
Avogadro   is   an   erroneous   interpretation  of  the  eiM 
pirical  laws  of  gases  ;  it  does  not  explain  them,  and  ifl 
does  not  account  for  the  fact  of  an  almost  equal  forc« 
of  dilatation  of  all  bodies  in  a  gaseous  state ;  on  tha 
contrary,    such   a   hypothesis    increases    the    confusioi 
which  has  been  already  caused  by  the  kinetic  theora 
The  chemical  molecule,  and  not  the  true  atom,  is  tn 
smallest  portion  to  which  the  relations  of  weight  anfl 
volume  of  the  combinations  make  reference;  but  su<J 
a  molecule  as  that  of  the  chemists  should  be  formed  a 
an   indefinite   number  of  separate   atoms,  though   tl^ 
number  must  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  mass  (^ 
quantity  of  matter  of  every  atom,  on  the  suppositiof 
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that  the  conditions  in  which  the  bodies  in  reaction  are 
found,  are  the  same.  There  is  reason  to  deduce  from 
chemical  laws  that  atomic  masses  keep  simple  volu- 
metric relations  among  themselves,  as  the  numbers  i,  2,  3, 
4,6;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  the  chemical  mole- 
cule whose  position  in  such  a  scale  is  six  is  formed 
by  an  atom  in  determined  volume,  and  that  that  mole- 
cule whose  position  is  one  should  need  six  atoms.  We 
do  not  know  any  more,  we  repeat,  than  the  relation,  and 
we  can  only  take  the  abstract  numbers  to  represent  such 
a  proportion  without  thereby  fixing  any  knowledge  of 
the  real  atomic  constitution  of  bodies.  Therefore,  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  which  correspond  to  the  denomi- 
nations monoatomic,  diatomic,  etc.,  denote  only  a 
felation  of  volume  among  chemical  elements,  and  not  a 
determined  number  of  atoms. 

5  38.  Kinetic  Hypothesis  of  Gases. 

We  will  now  see  how  the  dynamic  condition  of  gases 
Is  interpreted  by  the  so-called  kinetic  hypothesis,  which 
is  the  current  scientific  opinion  of  the  day,  though  it  is 
altogether  an  impossibility.  We  have  already  said  that 
the  kinetic  hypothesis  is  inadmissible,  whatever  may  be 
the  state  of  matter,  but  the  kinetic  hypothesis  of  gases 
has  taken  such  a  leading  place,  in  spite  of  its  worthless- 
ness,  that  we  must  occupy  ourselves  with  it  in  particular.^ 
The  results  of  some  calculation  on  the  phenomena  of 
nature  have  apparently  confirmed  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  modern  atomism  ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  specific 
heat  of  gases  when  their  temperature  is  increased  under 
conditions  which  permit  their  expansion  in  such  a 
'  For  elucidalion  on  this  point,  see  "  Theory  of  Physics,"  II.,  Heat. 
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-,  that  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  submitted] 
always  remains  the  same,  is  a  little  greater  than  whi 
the  temperature  is  increased,  and  ihey  are  at  the  san 

time  constantly  reduced  to  the  same  capacity,  in  whi( 
case  the  expansive  pressure  of  gases  increases,  Clai 
sius  has  determined  the  theoretic  relation  of  specifi 
heat  in  these  two  conditions  as  i  :  i-6j.  But  though 
this  relation  is  constantly  exact  for  mercury,  it  is  nOl 
exact  for  permanent  gases,  in  which  the  relation  is  onljl 
as  I  :  1-40.  Most  authors  explain  this  by  saying  that 
the  difference  of  0'27  between  these  two  quantities 
consists  in  this,  that  the  permanent  gases,  being  dia- 
tomic, employ  some  work  in  changing  the  intermoleculaf 
disposition  of  the  two  atoms  in  relation  with  the  tem- 
perature, while  in  the  mercury,  which  they  suppose 
monoatomic,  the  gaseous  molecules  do  not  employ  any 
other  energy  than  that  of  progressive  movement  in  the 
case  of  free  dilatation.  In  this  we  clearly  see  that 
modern  physicists  have  used  a  play  on  numbers  as 
frequently  as  a  play  on  words  to  maintain  false  ideas, 
for  such  a  difference — 0*27 — can  only  depend  on  voIup 
metric  (or  geometric)  differences  among  atoms. 

We  can  well  conceive,  after  the  notion  we  gave  0 
atoms  and  progone,  that  when  gas  expands  freely  iO 
such  a  manner  that  the  pressure  is  constantly  the  sam6 
progene  has  to  lose  in  velocity  as  it  increases  in  thl 
amplitude  of  its  oscillations,  and  as  an  effect  of  thif 
the  molecules  will  be  separated,  some  progenic  mov^ 
ment  being  then  transferred  into  molecular,  which  & 
spent  in  the  work  necessary  to  control  the  force  oj 
gravity  in  the  particles  or  molecules.  But  when  th^ 
gas  is  confined  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  expand 
the  work  of  molecular  separation  is  not  produced  whil< 
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t  is  heating,  and  then  the  movement  of  progene  increases 
wily  in  velocity,  so  that  the  difference  of  worli  between 
:he  two  cases  must  be  greater  when  there  is  a  greater 
quantity  of  ponderable  matter  in  the  gaseous  parcels, 
this  denomination  being  given  to  a  determined  volume 
which  is  equal  for  all  gases. 

Most  physicists,  accepting  the  erroneous  idea  of 
equality  of  intermolecular  spaces  in  gases,  think  they 
can  explain  by  the  kinetic  hypothesis  the  following 
empirical  laws:  (i)  quality  of  expansion  of  gases  by 
heat;  (2)  equality  in  the  reduction  of  volume  by 
pressure ;  and  (3)  simple  proportions  of  volume  in 
their  combinations.  But  these  three  facts  are  the  result 
of  proportional  quantities  of  ponderable  and  imponder- 
able matter  existing  in  all  gases.  According  to  the 
kinetic  hypothesis  of  gases,  their  constituent  particles 
Or  atoms  vibrate  freely  in  perpetual  movement ;  this 
being  preserved,  they  say,  by  virtue  of  an  absolutely 
perfect  elasticity,  which  they  suppose  to  be  an 
essential  property  inherent  in  all  kinds  of  molecules. 
But  the  idea  of  endowing  gaseous  particles  with 
the  liberty  and  independence  necessary  to  move  in- 
cessantly in  all  directions  is  either  forgetfulness  or 
ignorance  of  the  relativity  which  exists  among  all  parts 
and  particles  of  nature.  Whence  comes  such  movement 
without  analogy  with  any  experienced  fact  and  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  principle  of  conservatism  and  the  law 
of  inertia?  It  seems  to  be  an  idea  erroneously  sug- 
gested by  Astronomy,  with  the  additional  aggravating 
circumstance  that  the  supposed  particles,  in  their 
movements  to  and  fro,  should  collide  among  them- 
selves. Then  they  try  to  explain  the  continuation 
of  energy  by  making   another   gratuitous   supposition, 
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that  of  endowing  gaseous  particles  with  the  neccssa 
elasticity  to  compensate  the  loss  of  energy  which  shot 
be  produced  by  their  collisions  with  one  another.  V 
must  never  forget  the  action  of  gravity,  as  it  is  i 
illusion  to  believe  that  gaseous  particles  could  be 
absolute  liberty  during  the  time  that  elapses  betweol 
one  collision  and  another,  in  order  that  the  abstract  and 
illusory  conception  of  an  incessant,  uniform,  and  rectilt' 
neal  movement  should  be  perfectly  realized. 

So  we  sec  the  kinetic  theory  sets  gravitation  aside 
and  supposes  the  gaseous  particles  to  be  endowed  with 
perfect  elasticity ;  it  therefore  is  a  hypothesis  without 
any  validity  whatever;  it  is  thus  judged  and  found 
wanting  by  its  own  enunciation  as  it  is  contradictory  to 
the  correlation  of  energy  between  the  antecedents  and 
consequents  of  phenomena. 

In  addition  to  this  the  so-called  elasticity  of  gases 
is  an  equivocal  phrase,  whose  signification  has  been 
improperly  ascertained  by  authors,  as  it  consists  in  wbat 
is  also  called  their  expansibility,  which  is  recognized  by 
the  centripetal  pressure  determined  by  the  gases  oS' 
the  walls  of  the  vessel  containing  them,  and  whose  fon* 
is  directly  proportional  to  temperature  and  inverselyi 
proportional  to  the  volume  occupied  by  the  sani< 
quantity  of  gas.  This  phenomenon  is  very  differed 
from  tliat  called  elasticity  in  solid  bodies,  which  cfflV 
sists  in  their  condition  not  to  augment,  but  to  occupy  i 
portion  of  space  whose  volume  and  forms  are  detet 
mined ;  this  elasticity  is  recognized  by  the  reactiol 
against  any  force  or  action  producing  a  modification  % 
the  volume  or  in  the  form  of  solid  bodies,  observing  thl 
fact  that  such  force  or  reaction  is  always  weaker  thrf 
the  action  of  the  deforming  force.     We  persist  in  sayinj 
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It  this  elasticity  of  solids  is  not  like  that  of  fluids 
lich  is  nothing  more  than  the  reaction  against  reduc- 
3n  of  their  volume.  In  any  way  elasticity  as  a 
roperty  inherent  in  particles  of  matter  is  as  enigmatic 
sif  it  were  applied  to  matter  in  general  ;  it  is  a  word 
ahich  represents  a  fact,  but  which  gives  no  explanation 
it  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  relics  of  occult  qualities 
Oclieved  iu  by  the  ancients. 


5  39.  Differences  among  the  Physical  States. 

According  to  the  hypothesis  held  by  most  authors 
ponderable  particles  (atoms  and  the  other  molecules) 
are  supposed  to  be  in  continuous  or  eternal  agitation, 
and  therefore  more  or  less  separated  from  one  another 
"lali  physical  states.  In  order  to  avoid  the  explana- 
I'on  of  such  an  enigma  they  content  themselves  by 
"aying  that  we  cannot  sec  such  particles  and  for  this 
reason  we  cannot  see  their  separation  and  movement. 
This  supposition  once  made,  they  explain  the  differences 
''etween  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states  in  the  following 
Wanner:  in  a  solid  when  the  molecules  vibrate,  etc., 
"ley  can  separate  only  very  little  from  their  initial 
position  ;  in  a  liquid  there  is  not  so  great  a  restriction 
fo  the  excursions  of  the  molecules,  but  yet  their  free 
path  is  also  limited  to  short  distances;  in  gases  the 
molecules  move  freely  and  rapidly,  being  separated  from 
one  another  by  enormous  distances.  Physicists  so 
-accustomed  to  the  abstract  conceptions  of  theoretic 
fiechanics  forf^ct  the  weight  of  the  particles,  and  repre- 
sent bodies  as  constructed  of  enigmatic  molecular  forces, 
*^xplaining  the  solid  state  by  greater  attraction  than 
fcpubion    among    the    molecules,   the    liquid    by   the 
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equilibrium   of   the   said   forces,   and   the   gaseous  bj 
greater  repulsion  than  attraction.     By  the  play  of  su< 
abstract  forces  most  authors  suppose  that  when  the  mol 
cules  of  a  solid  are  impulsed  beyond  the  limits  of  d 
vibrations  which   correspond  to  them  they  will   easi 
return   to   their   former    position   "  according   to  tha 
proper  law  ; "  that  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  can  perH 
trate  through  all  parts  of  the  space  occupied  by  a  liqi 
"without  being  solicited  by  attraction  to  return  to  ih 
place  from  which  they  started;"  and    finally,  that 
molecules   of  gases  "carried   on   by  their   own  or  b 
ethereal  repulsion  "  travel  with  a  rapidity  which,  the 
say,  is  about  twenty  miles  a  minute  in  the  air,  movin 
during  their  course  in  a  straight  line  because  they  a 
"  not  under  the  action  of  any  other  force,"  until  tin 
collide  with  one  another  like  billiard  balls.     It  is  onl 
then,  they  add,  that  every  molecule  changes  its  cours 
in    a  new  direction  !     By  means  of  so  extravagant 
hypothesis  most  authors  pretend  to  explain  many  facts 
among  them  those  already  mentioned  as  the  Laws 
Boyle,  Marriotte   and    Gay-Lussac.     Thus   also  takii^ 
for  a  basis  the   existence   of  molecules  in  continuoW 
movement  vibrating   in   accordance  with   their  propel 
law  they  explain  gaseous  pressure  by  the  bombardmeol 
of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  by  the  molecules  of  the  gas 
contains.     They  think  that  temperature  depends  upoi 
the  velocity  of  molecular  agitation,  and  for  this  reasd 
when  the  density  of  a   gas  changes  its  pressure  varid 
in  the  same  proportion.     (This  is  their  explanation 
the  Law  of  Boyle.)     They  also  explain  the  proportidi 
between  the  density  of  the  gases  at  the  same  pressBli 
and  temperature  and  the  masses  of  their  molecules,  1^ 
saying  that  when  two  gases  have  the  same  pressure  alt 
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temperature  there  are  an  equal  number  of  molecules 
in  all  of  them  in  the  same  volumes  or  in  the  unity  of 

volume.  (This  is  the  hypothesis  called  that  of  Avogrado.) 
According  to  what  has  been  said,  physicists  affirm  that 
when  atoms  or  molecules  (minimum  particles)  after  a 
collision  follow  on  in  their  free  path,  they  vibrate  accord- 
ing to  their  proper  law,  whatever  may  otherwise  be  the 
state  of  the  body;  that  this  law  is  determined  by  the 
construction  of  the  particle  itself,  being  different  for 
every  species  of  substance,  and  they  add  that  the 
vibration  must  manifest  itself  in  relation  with  the 
intensity  of  the  collision  not  only  with  that  which  they 
call  proper  or  fundamental  vibration,  but  also  with  all 
the  movements  possible  to  every  particle.  Finally  they 
believe  that  the  agitation  of  imponderable  ether  after 
every  molecular  vibration  is  the  means  whereby  light 
and  spectrum  are  produced,  comparing  the  molecule  to 
an  emitter,  the  ether  to  a  wire,  and  the  eye  to  the 
receiving  apparatus  of  such  a  telegraphic  system. 

We  can  clearly  see  that  the  notion  of  physicists 
about  bodies  in  their  different  states  is  opposed  to  the 
.  true  concept  which  we  must  form  of  material  nature  in 
which  nothing  is  independent,  no  other  forces  existing 
than  the  concrete  measure  of  movement,  the  manifesta- 
tions of  movement  being  engendered  in  the  universe  by 
the  Creator  acting  first  in  the  organisms  to  produce 
their  vitality.  In  truth  an  atomic  constitution  in  which 
there  is  a  complete  separation  among  the  ultimate 
indivisible  particles  is  only  possible  when  bodies  are  in 
a  gaseous  or  vaporous  state.  But  it  is  a  compulsory 
Conclusion  from  the  erroneous  premise  of  the  persistent 
molecular  vibration  that  atoms  must  be  considered 
Completely   separate    in    all   their   different    states    of 
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aggregation.      Such   a   supposition   is   only  applied 
we  repeat,   to   the   gaseous  state ;   in  the  other  s( 
the  atoms    must    be    in    contiguity,   forming   comp 
particles   which  we  have   denominated   kydrocuUs 
I'rocules.     In  liquids  we  must  suppose  every  two  al 
in    perfect   contiguity,   thus    forming   double   partici 
which  are  more  or  less  separated  from  one  another 
oscillating  progcne,  whose  oscillatory  energy  balam 
the   centripetal   action   of  gravity,   and  so   the  atom 
pairs  or  hydrocules  are  free  to  change  their  orientatio 
on  the  slightest  impulse.     Such  particles,  which  we 
hydrocules,  when  grouped  among  themselves  touciui 
one  another  in  complete  contiguity,  remaining  fixed 
determined  orientation,  form  solid  bodies  (see  Heat,' 
"  Theory  of  Physics  "),     These  may  be  either  symmda 
or  asymmetric  ;  in  the  first  case  they  are  called  crysta 
in  the  second  amorph  bodies.     But  when  the  hydrocul 
are  united  to  form  a  solid  they  must  leave  porocid 
of  honeycomb  form   between   them,  these  determinil 
a  kind  of  limit  to  the   solid   particles  which  we  c 
orocules. 

We  admit,  then,  three  kinds  of  invisible  particles 
molecules — according  to  the  state  of  bodies. 

1,  Atoms — completely  separated— ^nww, 

2,  Hydrocules— aXovas  united  two  by  two — liquidi^ 

3,  Orocules — hydrocules  partially  united — solids. 
These  last  may  be  either  symmetric  or  otherwfes 

But  gas  and  liquid  are  in  reality  the  same  state,  Hqui^! 
resulting  when  gases  are  under  molar  pressure;  andS 
may  be  said  that  without  molar  reclusion  no  liqW 
would  remain  in  such  a  state,  but  pass  into  the  gaseoul 
one,  and  this  may  bo  easily  proved  even  with  the  rat 
weighty  of  all  liquids — mercury — which  will  evapoi 
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soon  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  very  rarefied- 
nother  opposite  character  between  solids  and  fluids 
that  bodies  need  to  be  in  one  of  the  fluid  states 
gaseous  or  liquid)  in  order  to  experience  a  chemical 
netamorphosis.  Again,  fluids  have  the  progenic  space 
klmost  free,  or  at  least  very  diffuse,  while  solids  have 
t  divided  into  little  cells  or  porocules  which  communi- 
=ate  with  one  another  though  in  a  limited  manner. 
The  greatest  contrast,  then,  in  physico-chemical  rela- 
tions is  observed  between  fluids  and  solids ;  neverthe- 
less, between  gases  and  the  other  states  of  bodies 
there  are  very  remarkable  differences.  Great  order  and 
simplicity  reign  in  gaseous  combinations,  thus  gases  are 
combined  in  defined  and  very  simple  proportions  of 
volume  as  expressed  by  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac; 
Ihis  relation  does  not  exist  in  the  combinations  of 
liquids;  and  the  immediate  combination  of  solids  is 
'Impossible,  as  they  must  necessarily  become  fluid  in 
Order  to  be  combined.  Besides  the  volumetric  and 
Ihermometric  relations  of  gases  are  very  exact,  because, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  volume  of  gas  increases 
ind  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  pressure 
and  heat;  its  velocity  of  diffusion  is  in  inverse  ratio 
lo  the  square  of  the  density ;  its  specific  heat  is  sensibly 
the  same  at  all  temperatures,  and  it  is  the  same  in 
relation  to  a  given  weight  whatever  may  be  its  density 
and  pressure ;  and,  finally,  specific  heat  is  also  the 
same  for  all  gases  in  equal  volume  when  they  are  not 
condensed  in  the  moment  of  formation.  Bodies  in  a 
liquid  or  solid  state  are  wanting  in  such  relations. 

Now  following  an  order  inverse  to  the  genesis  in  the 
changes  of  state,  that  is,  supposing  a  body  first  in  a 
solid  slate,  it  needs  some  heat  in  order  to  become  liquid. 
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and  such  heat  is  employed  in  the  division  of  the  solid 
particles  or  orocules,  not  into  atoms  separate  from  one 
another,  but  into  liquid  particles  or  hydrocules,  and 
these  need  in  the  same  manner  more  oscillatory  energy 
of  progene  (heat)  in  order  to  suffer  their  division  into 
atoms.  The  body  will  then  have  passed  to  the  gaseous 
state.  Hence,  following  the  probable  genesic  order  in 
the  change  of  state  in  bodies,  liquids  result  from  the 
pairing  of  atomic  conglomerations  of  gases,  and  solids 
result  from  the  conglomeration  of  all  these  hydrocules 
in  contiguity.  This  notion  of  the  polyatomic  particles 
in  liquids  and  solids  is  a  logical  deduction  from  the 
work  that  is  necessary  for  the  change  of  state  and 
change  of  temperature  of  liquids  and  solids.  But  as 
the  complete  knowledge  of  changes  of  state  belongs  to 
molecular  physics,  we  refer  this  question  to  "  Theory  of 
Physics,"  where  we  have  fully  explained  our  assertions. 

§  40.  Slight  Idea  of  Symmetric  Bodies- 
Crystals. 

In  order  to  know  the  constitution  of  solid  bodies,  it 
is  very  important  and  necessary  to  study  their  symmetric 
forms,  because  the  exterior  symmetry  is  in  relation  with , 
the  interior  symmetry,  that  is,  with  that  which  result?] 
when  a  crystal  is  fractured,  and  from  this  we  draw  the] 
highly  probable  inference  that  the  form  of  crystals  murtj 
also  be  in  relation  with  the  smallest  invisible  particle 
of  solidification,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  orocules. 

When  a  crystal  is  fractured  the  resulting  pieces  arel 
not  perfectly  homogeneous  in  all  directions,  but  sho*] 
plain  surfaces,  which  present  constant  incidences  among 
themselves  and  with   the  natural   or  exterior  facets  of. 
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lie  crystal,  so  that  the  portions  which  result 
*:rystal  is  fractured  have  their  forms  in  relation 
fundamental  or  primitive  figure.  Similarity  in  symmetry, 
according  to  which  the  same  kinds  of  crystals  have 
constantly  the  same  angles,  though  the  dimensions  and 
forms  of  the  surfaces  may  be  different  in  every  crystal 
of  the  same  kind,  is  the  fundamental  character  of 
crystals.  All  crystals  have  the  common  condition  of 
being  polyhedrical,  their  angles  always  out-jutting;  the 
surfaces  by  their  intersection  forming  straight  lines  or 
edges,  and  these  again  intersecting  form  the  angles  of 
the  crystal,  which  are  called  vertices. 

The  fact  of  constant  correlation  between  the  fori 
and  the  diffusibility  of  bodies  is  very  interesting;  the 
crystallizing  substances,  that  is,  those  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  acquiring  symmetric  forms  by  solidification 
are  much  more  diffusible  than  those  which  cannot  be 
crystallized.  The  so-called  amorph  substances,  which 
would  be  better  denominated  asymmetric,  are  scarcely 
or  not  at  all  diffusible,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not 
susceptible  of  mixing  among  themselves  when  they  are 
left  quietly  superposed,  or  when  a  solid  is  put  in  contact 
*ith  water,  or  else  when  different  solutions  are  separated 
by  very  porous  membranes.  Symmetric  bodies  (crystal- 
loids) are  also  very  diffusible  among  those  which  cannot 
be  crystallized  (asymmetric  or  colloid),  and  their  diffu- 
sion is  generally  as  rapid  as  in  pure  water.  Crystalloid 
bodies  in  a  gaseous  state  (probably  on  account  of  the 
form  of  their  atoms)  are  more  susceptible  of  diffusion, 
and  pass  with  great  facility  even  through  impenetrable 
layers  or  membranes  to  liquids,  and  they  can  pass,  not 
only  through  very  porous  laminas,  but  also  through 
nietallic   ones   when    these    are    submitted    to   a   high 
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temperature,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  arc  dilated  by 
heat  These  facts  confirm  our  theory  of  the  difleren( 
among  the  particles  in  the  intimate  constitution 
bodies  in  their  physical  state,  and  so  confirms 
following  affirmations  which  are  contrary  to  the  opinior 
held  by  most  authors:  neither  symmetric  nor  asym- 
metric solids  are  in  a  free  molecular  state;  nor  are 
liquids  constituted  of  atoms  separated  from  one  another 
but  of  atoms  grouped  in  separate  pairs.  In  solids  all 
the  atoms  are  in  immediate  contact,  but  not  in  their 
whole  surface,  they  leave  among  themselves  many 
spaces  like  invisible  cells — vacuums— more  or  less  small 
in  every  substance  according  to  the  temperature  ;  these 
are  what  we  have  denominated  porocules,  and  which 
must  necessarily  exist  also  in  crystals.  The  particles 
into  which  a  solid  is  partially  divided  by  such  diminutive 
cells  we  call  oroculcs.  The  porocules  of  solid  bodies, 
then,  are  all  cellular,  not  completely  closed,  but  forming 
a  kind  of  open  little  cell,  which  in  crystals,  at  least,  must 
be  of  polyhedric  regular  form  in  correlation  with  their 
visible  characters. 

The  law  of  symmetry,  which  shows  us  the  regular 
proportions  among  many  inorganic  bodies,  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  beautiful  constitution  of  the  universe 
even  in  its  smallest  details. 

Two  peculiar  conditions  of  crystals — allotropism  and 
isomorphism — are  worthy  of  mention, 

Allotropism  is  the  peculiar  circumstance  common  to 
different  particular  forms  or  states  of  the  same  class  of 
matter  which  result  from  the  various  modes  of  grouping 
invisible  particles.  When  such  particles  are  dissolved, 
changing  their  allotropic  state,  either  an  absorptin" 
or  an  elimination  of  heat  is  produced,  as  in  the  case 
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of  a  chemical    reaction   and   the   changes   of  physical 
states. 

Isomorphism  consist's  in  analogies  of  configuration 
between  bodies  chemically  different,  observing  that  there 
is  great  connection  between  the  forms  of  bodies  and  the 
forms  of  their  combinations,  so  much  so  that  Berzelius 
adopted  as  a  principle,  that  atomic  weights  of  simple 
bodies  are  such  that  similar  or  isomorphic  combinations 
ought  to  receive  analogous  forms.  This  is  one  fact  in 
favour  of  the  correlation  between  crystalline  forms,  and 
the  characters  of  the  constituent  invisible  particles  of 
bodies. 

§41.  Chemical  States. 

Dynamically  considered,  the  process  of  chemical 
metamorphosis  is  no  more  than  the  continuation  of  the 
process  of  changes  of  bodies  in  their  physical  state. 
This  is  not  the  right  place  to  study  the  production  of 
such  phenomena,  which  will  only  be  mentioned  in  order 
to  establish  the  culminant  similarities  and  differences  in 
the  constitution  of  bodies  according  as  they  are  simple 
or  compound.  Though  calculation  in  reality  docs  not 
find  any  limit  to  the  divisibility  of  matter,  we  know  that 
practically  there  is  some  relative  limit  of  division  never 
passed  by  the  experimental  actions  of  chemical  and 
physical  changes  of  state ;  such  particles  are  the  atoms 
which  are  supposed  to  be  homogeneous  in  themselves, 
among  themselves,  and  with  the  whole  of  the  body  in 
those  substances  which  form  the  chemical  simple  species, 
called  simple  bodies,  and  in  which  atom  and  molecule 
are  synonymous.  Other  bodies  have  in  themselves  the 
appearance    of    being    homggeneous    in    their   optical 
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character  ;  the  most  diminutive  particles  are  then  similar 
among  themselves,  but  they  are  not  similar  in  them- 
selves, because  by  the  action  of  heat,  for  instance,  a 
compound  being  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other 
bodies,  may  be  divided  or  decomposed.  In  such 
it  is  said  that  the  elements  were  chemically  combined ; 
the  smaller  particles  in  the  physical  division  of  such 
bodies  which  are  not  decomposed  in  their  elements  are 
called  heterogeneous  molecules.  Accordingly,  bodies 
are  chemically  divided  into  simple  and  compound,  the 
last  comprehending  binary,  ternary,  and  quaternary 
combinations.  The  terms  organic  and  inorganic  are 
somewhat  equivocal  in  science,  as  chemists  and  naturaU 
ists  use  them  in  a  different  sense,  chemists  including  a 
organic  matter  the  definite  compounds  of  carbon,  resultinj 
from  the  molar  analysis  of  living  structures,  while  manji 
naturalists,  with  better  criterion,  call  organic  bodii 
which  are  either  living  or  dead  ;  those  in  the  last  case, 
however,  still  preserving  the  structural  character  which 
the  living  body  presented  to  our  ocular  observation^ 
We,  have  adopted  the  words  organic  and  inorganic 
this  last  signification. 

Binary  compounds.    The  most  important  and 
tially  binary  body  in  the  world  is  water,  which  repre 
sents  half  of  the  weight  of  the  earth  at  least,  and  serves 
cither  as  a  vehicle  of  dissolution,  or  as  a  constituent  pai 
of  more  complex  combinations.     The  other  binary  coot* 
pounds  are  not  important  in  this  work  of  generalizations; 

Ternary  compounds  may  be  subdivided  into  com- 
pounds with  carbon  (hydrocarbons)  and  without  carbon  : 
the  former  are  usually  elaborated  by  living  matter;  the 
latter  are  salts  very  easy  of  formation  in  the  laboratorjf 
as   phosphates   and   chlorides   of  soda,  of  potash,   etc: 
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The  ternary  compounds  of  carbon  are  alcohols,  sugars 
(glucose  and  saccharine),  and  greasy  and  soapy  sub- 
stances. 

Quaternary  compounds.  Among  these  are  albuminoid 
substances,  which  are  the  principal  constituents  of  living 
matter.  All  the  chemical  principles  of  this  group  arc 
nitrogenized,  and  contain  also  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
ox/gen,  and  the  principal  albuminoids  contain  sulphur 
besides,  one  kind  only — coloured  proteins — containing 
iron.  Nitrc^enized  substances  or  nitro-carbons  may  be 
dassilied  into  crystalloid  and  colloid.  The  last  almost 
corresponds  to  what  are  called  albuminoids,  in  which 
only  two  crystalloid  substances  are  included — hemo- 
g'obine  and  viteline.  There  are  many  species  of  nitro- 
Mrbons,  among  which  the  most  important  are  (i) 
'^fystalioids,  acidSi  as  uric  acid,  amides,  as  urea,  and 
colouring  matter,  as  hemoglobine  ;  (2)  colloids,  as  albu- 
"len,  fibrine,  casein,  etc. 

These  are  the  chemical  states  (distinct  from  the 
physical  ones),  in  which  even  in  the  same  body  there 
sre  great  differences  in  intermolecular  distances,  and  in 
'lie  state  if  aggregation  in  their  particles. 

Almost  all  chemists  recognize  to-day  the  analogy  of 
*11  chemical  combinations;  the  organic  compounds  so- 
•^alled  by  authors  (but  better  named  immediate  principles 
of  organism),  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  called 
'^organic  compounds.  Thus,  the  supposed  simple 
Radicals  are  assimilated  according  to  Proust's  theory  to 
fhe  compounds  denominated  organic  radicals ;  the 
former  differ  from  the  latter  only  in  their  greater  stability 
so  much  that  they  have  resisted  up  to  this  time  all  efforts 
'0  analyze  them  and  to  produce  them  in  the  laboratory. 
Here  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  chemical  operations 
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cannot  be  logically  divided  into  organic  and  inoi^nic, 
because  there  is  no  phenomenal  difference  between  ite 
reactions  qualified  by  such  opposite  denominations,  and 
finally  that  all  chemical  metamorphoses  are  mechanic 
results,  as  is  heat  or  any  other  physical  phenomenon. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  complete 
harmony  exists  among  all  chemical  reactions,  and  that 
there  is  no  absolute  difference  between  organic  and 
inorganic  metamorphoses  ;  and  from  this  arises  the 
present  true  tendency  to  unify  these  two  unjustly 
separated  branches  of  Chemistry. 

It  is  believed  that  the  atomic  weights  of  all  simple 
bodies  are  a  multiple  of  one  particular  body,  Thisbodyt 
which  must  be  the  primordial  chemical  type  (protile? 
=  x)  is  not  hydrogen,  as  was  formerly  believed,  from 
the  fact  that  the  relations  of  the  other  bodies  with  it 
as  a  unity  are  expressed  almost  always  in  entire  num- 
bers, but  there  are  some  exceptions  to  that  rule,  ano 
this  Is  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  considering  hydroge" 
as  the  type.  If  all  simple  bodies  belong  to  a  natural 
family  forming  by  their  relative  value  an  arithmctica' 
progression,  we  again  infer  that  even  bodies  considered 
as  simple  in  Chemistry  are  aggregates  of  one  kind  of 
matter  alone,  though  with  quantitative  differences.  By 
irreflexive  experience,  at  first  sight,  we  observe  indefinite 
varieties  of  similar  bodies ;  nevertheless,  after  all  afe 
analyzed,  they  are  relatively  reduced  to  a  very  Hmiteii 
number  of  chemical  elements,  about  seventy  in  all  I" 
every  one  of  these  their  minimum  particles  are  similar 
among  themselves,  and  with  the  totality  of  the  mass,  so 
that  the  bodies  constituted  by  only  one  of  those  elemental 
species  of  matter  are  completely  homogeneous  in  and 
among  themselves.     If  the  molecules  of  a  simple  body 
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(liomogeneous  molecules)  come  in  contact  with  others 
io  such  a  manner  as  to  form  complex  particles  (hetero- 
geneous molecules),  every  one  constituted  by  molecules 
of  the  two  kinds,  the  conflict  of  a  chemical  reaction 
called  combination  is  produced.  On  the  other  hand, 
tbe  resulting  compound  submitted  to  the  actions  of 
other  bodies  may  be  disassociated  into  its  elements,  so 
producing  the  contrary  reaction  called  decomposition. 

Most  chemists  admit  that  such  metamorphoses 
smong  heterogeneous  bodies  are  produced  by  a  special 
force,  the  exclusive  resource  of  Chemistry — sucii  is  the 
so-called  affinity ;  they  add  that  such  a  force  is  different 
ffom  that  which  produces  the  union  of  homogeneous 
molecules,  and  they  admit  still  another  for  their  sepa- 
ration or  repulsion.  But,  in  our  day,  some  distinguished 
chemists  are  studying  the  great  connection  between 
heat  (a  mode  of  movement  acting  as  a  repulsive  force) 
^nd  affinity  and  cohesion  (which  act  with  the  appearance 
of  attractive  forces).  We  shall  see  in  Chap.  VH.  that 
these  attractive  actions  are  perfectly  explained  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  centripetal  pressure  of  progene — 
Suavity  upon  the  centrifugal — t/iennily.  If  the  direct 
i^omhination  of  bodies  emits  heat,  the  same  heat  must 
l^e  newly  absorbed  in  the  moment  of  their  decompo- 
sition ;  and  it  is  a  very  important  and  fundamental  fact 
of  modern  thermo-chemistry  that  the  thermic  and 
chemical  actions  are  always  in  such  a  correlation, 

Most  chemists  have  not  contented  themselves  with 
endowing  atoms  with  the  inherent  force  they  call  afSnity, 
they  have  supposed  them  besides  as  possessing  a 
property  in  themselves  as  a  consequence  of  their  own 
■constitution  which  they  call  quantivalence  or  valence 
This  is  the  relatiou  in  the  substitution  of  the 
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bodies  in  their  chemical  combinations.  The  particu! 
criticism  of  such  ideas  belongs  wholly  to  the  Theory 
Chemistry  given  in  "  Theory  of  Physics." 

§  42.  Spectral  Analysis,  applied  to  the  Stud' 
OF  THE  Constitution  of  Bodies. 

The  new  spectral  analyses  have  revealed  great  knoi 
ledge  of  the  constitution  of  bodies,  not  only  in  th 
gaseous,  but  in  the  other  states.  All  bodies  may  becoffl 
luminous  when  they  are  submitted  to  the  action 
great  heat,  but  luminous  radiations  vary  according  b 
the  constitution  of  bodies,  with  specific  characters  fo 
every  one.  The  particles  which  produce  light  and  tk 
spectrum  can  be  considered  as  the  characteristic  mol* 
cules  of  the  chemical  species,  because  the  spectral  imags 
of  compound  bodies  are  characteristic  of  them,  that  i 
to  say,  of  their  complex  particles  (which  we  cai 
chemical  parcels),  and  not  of  the  component  elements- 
atoms.  It  is  always  necessary  to  take  care  not  t 
decompose  them  by  the  temperature  needed  for  ti) 
experiment,  because  if  they  are  decomposed  by  th 
action  of  the  flame,  it  is  then  observed  that  all  the  con 
pound  bodies  of  the  same  metal  generally  produce  ti 
same  spectrum  consisting  in  the  rays  emitted^  by  ti 
common  constituent  element. 

Although  the  luminous  radiations  of  simple  bodi 
produced  under  the  same  circumstances  are  difiere 
and  characteristic  for  every  element,  giving  in  evo 
case  a  determined  spectrum,  we  must  observe  that  ti 
spectrum  varies  according  to  the  temperature  and  ti 
state  of  the  body  when  submitted  to  the  experimej 
The  spectrum  of  all  bodies,  elemental  and  compoun! 
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may  vary,  as  we  have  now  said,  with  the  different  degrees 
of  temperature  ;  thus,  for  instance,  sulphur  heated  to  a 
dark  red  produces  a  continuous  spectrum  obtained  by 
absorption,  but  if  it  is  heated  to  a  white  red,  we  obtain 
the  linear  or  discontinuous  spectrum.  Spectrum  analyses 
show  us  clearly  that  when  a  simple  solid  is  heated  its 
constituent  particles  are  more  separated,  and  this  state- 
nient  is  applicable  to  all  bodies.  The  spectrum  varies 
aiso  and  principally  according  to  the  physical  state  of 
bodies.  When  the  first  studies  in  spectrum  analysis 
were  made,  all  physicists  only  took  into  account  the 
wtreme  cases  of  spectrum,  and  the  general  proposition 
i^'as  enunciated  that  "solids  and  liquids  give  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum,  while  gases  and  vapours  give  a  linear 
one."  But  the  spectroscope  has  shown  us  besides  inter- 
niediate  images  between  the  two  extreme  cases ;  such 
intermediate  spectrums  are  fringed,  or  at  least  there  are 
wmtinuous  but  partial  absorptions  which  can  be  resolved 
into  such  a  fringed  spectrum. 

All  spectroscopic  facts  show  us  the  correlation  be- 
tween the  molecular  changes  in  the  constitution  of  a 
body  and  the  spectral  variations.  This  correlation  is 
erroneously  interpreted  by  the  kinetic  hypothesis,  main- 
taining that  the  only  molecular  difference  in  bodies, 
when  they  change  their  physical  state,  is  the  greater  or 
less  extension  of  intermolecuiar  space  without  any 
variation  in  the  particles ;  so  that,  according  to  the 
kinetic  hypothesis,  these  particles  are  the  same  for  solids 
snd  liquids  as  for  gases.  If  (according  to  this  hypothesis) 
the  particles  were  equal  in  all  the  states,  a  difference  in 
movement  only  existing,  it  is  clear  that  all  authors 
should  deduce  the  false  consequence  that  under  different 
conditions   of  intermolecuiar  space  the  same  particle, 
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according  to  the  dilTerent  states  of  its  supposed  vibB 
tions,  would  give  us  such  spectroscopic  diflferences 
those  between  continuous  and  linear  spectrum,  which 
contrary   to   fact.      The  particles — atoms — which  c 
stititte  a  gas  are  disposed   with   great   order,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  oscillatory  mofl 
ment  of  interstitial  imponderable  matter  (progene) 
is  seen  by  the  spectrum  analysis  ;  while  in  the   oil 
states  the  spectrum  reveals  great  atomic  union,  especial! 
in  solids,  and  greater  still  if  they  are  not  subjected  ta^ 
very  high  temperature. 

The  number  of  characteristic  lines  in  a  spectrin 
is  proportional  to  the  chemical  equivalents;  and  th 
luminous  absorption  (in  the  spectrum  of  absorption  d 
course)  is  proportional  to  molecular  complexity.  Frwl 
these  facts  arises  the  supposition  that  the  unity  d 
atomic  comparison  {i.e.  protile)  will  be  determined  when 
wc  find  the  body  whose  spectrum  is  characterized  b^ 
only  one  line  ;  and  precisely  such  a  kind  of  spectrufl! 
has  been  recognized  among  the  sun's  constituents,  and 
has  been  called  helium.  Is  this,  then,  the  long-sought 
for  protile  ?  iicason,  always,  though  in  different  ways 
is  obliged  to  establish  the  inductive  unity  in  nature  it 
order  to  derive  physiological  relations  and  theories. 

Spectroscopic  facts  are  not  in  connection  with  mole 
cular  motion,  but  with  the  manner  of  molecular  aggre 
gation.  The  continuous  spectrum  will  result  when  tW 
atoms  are  grouped  in  greater  though  incomplete  coi) 
tiguity,  in  opposition  to  the  line-spectrum  which  suppose 
the  atoms  widely  disseminated  in  the  bodies — gases  anj 
vapours — which  produce  it;  and  in  addition  to  this  t«| 
observe  that  such  a  spectrum  results  only  when  a  veij 
high  electric  tension  is  employed  for  the  incandescenci 
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cf  gaseous  bodies,  and  that  even  at  the  highest  tem- 
yerature  produced  by  combustion  the  vapour  of  some 
elements  give  us  a  continuous  spectrum  in  the  most 
refrangible  extreme.  When  the  density  of  gases  is 
increased,  and  their  temperature  diminished,  their  spec- 

I  Inim  becomes  more  and  more  complicated  ;  while  on 
the  contrary  it  is  possible  with  small  pressure  and  high 
temperature  to  obtain  from  gases  and  vapours  a  spec- 

!.  Inim  consisting  of  one  line  alone,  different  in  every  one 
of  the  gaseous  bodies,  in  which  case  the  atoms  are  much 
more  separate  than  in  the  other.  But  bodies  in  a  solid 
or  liquid  state  always,  or  almost  always,  produce  a  con- 
linuous  spectrum,  whatever  may  be  their  degree  of 
incandescence ;  this  denotes  the  contiguity  of  atoms  in 
these  bodies,  forming  greater  and  more  proximate 
particles. 

Our  explanation  of  spectrum  is  as  follows ;  When 
s  body  is  heated  to  incandescence  the  imponderable 
material  or  progene  acquires  more  amplitude  in  its 
oscillatory  movements,  until  it  cannot  be  contained 
within  the  porocules  of  the  body ;  it  is  then  partly 
forced  outside  of  the  body  and  so  establishes  the  radi- 
ating movement  of  progene — light  and  radiating  heat 
Hence  corporeal  particles  are  only  reflectors,  either 
polyatomic  as  orocules  and  hydrocules,  or  monoatomic 
as  the  particles  of  gases.  These  last,  from  their  small- 
ness  and  great  dispersion,  may  be  discontinuous  reflec- 
tors, for  this  reason  producing  discontinuity  in  refraction 
through  the  prism  ;  when  the  discontinuity  is  very  great, 
We  see  the  line-spectrum  which  perhaps  is  produced  by 
the  reflection  of  every  separate  atom.  The  particles  of 
liquids  and  soiids  are  always  continuous  reflectors,  this 
being  the  effect  of  their  greater  magnitude  and  prox- 
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imity.  Finally,  the  fringed  spectrum  gives  us  reason  t 
suppose  that  it  is  produced  by  orocules,  whose  atomi 
though  in  close  contiguity,  leave  large  porocular  spacfi 
as  the  effect  of  the  expansion  produced  by  very  hig 
temperature  or  by  electric  tension. 

§  43.  Recapitulation    of    the    Constitution  of 
Bodies,  especially  of  Gases. 

The  true  atomic  and  molecular  constitution  of  bodit* 
exists  only  in  their  gaseous  state,  and  for  this  reason  tlie 
study  of  the  constitution  of  gases  is  most  interesting. 
To  think  rightly  on  the  constitution  of  gases,  we  have 
been  obliged  first  to  fix  the  facts  establishing  the 
generalizations  called  laws,  and  afterwards  to  select  the 
theoretical  ideas  that  have  been  considered  as  evident 
or  very  probable  in  order  to  infer  a  logical  interpre- 
tation of  such  empirical  laws.  These  are  three  :(i) 
All  gases  (simple  and  compound) change  volume  equally 
when  they  are  subjected  to  the  same  variations  of 
temperature  and  pressure ;  {2)  all  gases  have  the 
same  fixed  relation  (with  slight  differences)  betwefiO 
their  capacity  under  a  constant  pre.ssure  and  theit 
capacity  under  a  constant  volume  ;  {3)  gases  are  com- 
bined in  very  simple  relations  (first  digits,  i,  2,  3,  *rf 
the  most  simple  fractions  \,  \,  §),  and  the  resultant  of  » 
combination  of  gases  is  also  in  a  simple  relation  wit^ 
the  sum  of  the  components. 

For  the  interpretation  of  these  facts  we  musi 
remember  the  true  concept  of  matter  and  that  of  th( 
constitution  of  bodies  in  general,  without  forgettii^ 
principally  the  influence  of  the  universal  means — io» 
ponderable  matter  or  progene.     We  must  not  admit  il 
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ir  reasonings  the  intervention  of  imaginary  molecular 
irces,  nor  of  other  actions  at  a  distance. 

The  relations  of  volumes  before  expressed  show  us 
[jat  gaseous  bodies  have  their  particles  distributed  with 
egularity,  and  that  they  can  be  considerably  separated 
rem  one  another  in  comparison  with  their  volume. 
rherefore  the  energy  of  progene  among  the  minimum 
particles  must  be  equal  throughout  when  the  gas  does 
not  experience  any  change  cither  of  temperature  or 
pressure,  for  progene  being  free,  any  change  of  tempera- 
ture will  be  propagated  through  it  to  re-establish  a 
uniform  equilibrium.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  the 
capacity  of  the  vessel  which  contains  a  gas  is  reduced, 
the  pressure  will  increase  first  on  the  particles  nearer 
the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  will  be  at  once  transmitted 
by  means  of  progene  as  far  as  the  most  distant  ones ; 
so  the  volume  of  the  gas  will  be  reduced  with  sensible 
wiuality  in  all  its  parts.  When  a  gas  is  heated,  pro- 
genie  energy  is  propagated  to  it ;  the  increase  of 
energy  may  be  only  in  the  velocity  of  its  oscillations,  or 
'n  its  amplitude  ;  the  former  occurs  when  a  gas  is  com- 
pletely enclosed  in  a  constant  volume,  and  the  latter 
*hen  the  pressure  limiting  the  gas  is  constantly  the 
same— that  is,  when  the  gas  can  freely  expand  accord- 
ing as  it  is  heated.  From  this  it  results  that  every 
gas  must  have  its  particles  —  atoms  —  more  or  less 
separated  in  relation  with  the  temperature  and  the 
pressure,  the  intervals  being  equal  in  all  parts  of  the 
same  gas  if  they  are  submitted  to  the  same  conditions 
of  temperature  and  pressure  ;  but  the  intervals  must  be 
different  according  to  the  volume  of  the  minimum  par- 
ticles of  every  gas,  because  the  greater  the  atomic 
matter  the  greater  must  also  be  the  quantity  of  progene, 
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nearly  in  the  relation  of  1:2.  This  is  inferred  froOj 
the  4S  per  cent  loss  of  force  in  movement,  that  i 
say,  the  volume  of  interatomic  progene  of  a  gas  nece* 
sary  to  equilibrate  atomic  gravitation  must  be  a1mojj| 
twice  as  much — r92— as  that  of  atoms. 

This  idea  is  contrary  to  that  enunciated  in  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Avogadro,  which  is  that  equal  volumes  of  gases 
or  vapour  contain  the  same  number  of  molecules ;  but 
we  must  remark  that  Avogadro  called  molecule  a  por- 
tion of  any  gas  enclosed  in  a  volume  always  the  same 
for  all  gases.  We  see  that  this,  rightly  interpreted,  iSf 
merely  a  tautological  explanation  of  the  laws  of  Boyle 
and  Mariotte.  the  same,  -idea  defined  with  synonymous 
words — that  is,  that  all  gases  occupy  the  same  volume 
under  the  same  pressure  and  temperature.  This  t 
us  nothing  of  the  proportion  of  ponderable  and  i 
ponderable  matter  in  the  constitution  of  bodies ;  still 
less  does  it  take  into  account  the  porocules  which  con- 
tain the  interstitial  progene,  and  that  form  part  of  the 
volume  called  by  chemists  atomic  and  molecular. 

The  adoption  of  atomic  weights  is  also  a  conclusion 
contrary  to  the  said  hypothesis,  for  there  is  no  exact 
proportion  between  atomic  weights  and  the  density  0; 
vapours  and  gaseous  bodies,  as  is  clearly  seen  with 
mercury,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  sulphur, 

Spectral  analysis  has  given  us  great  knowledge,  and 
will  give  us  still  more,  on  the  intimate  constitution  of 
bodies^that  is,  on  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  in 
the  different  states,  distinguishing  the  molecules  from 
the  hydrocules  and  orocules,  and  thus  also  differen- 
tiating the  ponderable  particles  from  the  imponderable 
ether  or  progene  existing  among  the  said  particles. 

In  order  to  interpret  correctly  spectroscopic  facts,'' 
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is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  corporeal  particles, 
being  ponderable,  must  suffer  a  continual  loss  of  living 
force,  so  that  any  of  their  movements  must  be  arrested 
soon  after  the  action  of  impulsive  force  has  ceased  ;  and 
this  affirmation  is  also  applicable  to  vibratory  move- 
ments, however  minute  or  invisible. 

Therefore  the  interpretation  of  light  and  spectrum 
according  to  the  kinetic  hypothesis  of  molecular  vibra- 
tions, is  wholly  erroneous.  In  our  real  or  practical 
reflections  we  can  subtract  imponderable  matter  alone 
from  the  action  of  gravity,  as  this  is  the  only  substance 
capable  of  keeping  in  movement  when  ponderable 
matter  is  not  opposed  to  it. 

Great  differences  exist  in  the  intimate  constitution  of 
gaaes,  liquids,  and  solids.  In  liquids  the  molecules  are 
not  completely  isolated  from  one  another — they  are 
grouped  in  series  of  twos,  so  forming  hydrocules  ;  and 
.  in  solids  the  hydrocules  are  grouped  in  indefinite  num- 
l*rs,  forming  series  of  cells  called  orocules,  which,  when 
arranged  with  harmony,  symmetry,  or  regular  propor- 
tions, constitute  crystalloid  bodies. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CONCEPT  OF  ORGANIC  BODIES:  SOLIDS  AND  FLUID 
TOGETHER,  ESPECIALLY  IN  THE  FORMATION  o: 
THE  HIGHLY  COMPLEX  STRUCTURES  CALLEJ 
LIVING   MATTER. 

g  44-  General  idea  of  organic  structures  (chemical  and  motpholop 
characlers) — §  45.  General  idea  of  otganic  functions — §  46.  GcoB' 
idea  of  oi^anic  generation  (cellular  multiplication) — §  47.  Brief  ida 
nutrition  in  particulai — §  48.  ClasslHcation  of  vital  functions— f  4 
Cause  of  vitality — §50.  Recapitulation  of  the  concept  of  living  inalK 

g    44.   General    Idea    of    Organic    StrdctureS 
(Chemical  and  Morphological  Characters). 

The  substances  for  the  formation  or  elaboration  o' 
organic  structures  are  of  two  kinds — ponderable  ano 
imponderable  ;  the  earth  and  atmosphere  supply  ponder-' 
able  substances,  and  the  rays  of  light  supply  th^ 
imponderable  m  eta  flu  id  or  progene. 

From  the  chemical  analysis  of  inoi^anic  bodies  (th* 
ovule  and  its  derived  organic  elements)  four  simp''* 
elements  principally  result — carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogtn, 
and  nitrogen — which  combined  with  very  -small  pn)* 
portions  of  other  elements  (sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine, 
sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  iron)  form  chemical' 
species  of  definite  composition  called  immediate  prin- 
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ciples.  These  may  be  separated  and  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  molar  division  without  the  necessity  of 
subjecting  the  whole  living  body  to  chemical  analysis. 

Particular  attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  immediate  principles  of  organism  arc  compounds 
of  carbon — a  fixed  solid,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  in  its 
solidity — and  of  the  gases  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  which  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  called 
perfect  in  their  gaseous  state.  This  condition,  being  so 
general  in  organic  constitution,  must  be  very  important, 
although  its  object  is  as  yet  unknown  to  us. 

There  is  no  organic  structure  which  may  not  be 
divided  simply  by  molar  action  into  different  chemical 
species,  most  of  which  arc  ternary  and  quaternary  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  are  ordinarily  called  immediate 
principles.  These  are  considered  by  most  authors  as 
"organic  matter,"  but  we  have  avoided  using  this  phrase 
'^ilh  such  a  meaning  on  account  of  the  vague  and  erro- 
neous concepts  that  have  been  attributed  to  it ;  to-day 
there  is  an  imperious  necessity  of  unifying  concrete 
(chemistry  instead  of  dividing  it  into  inorganic  and  organic. 
We  have  reserved  the  word  organic  for  the  structure  of 
i'ving  matter,  or  of  dead  organism  while  the  body  still 
preserves  the  same  somatic  appearance  as  it  did  in  hfe, 
'hat  is,  for  the  complex  material  which  can  be  elaborated 
Only  by  organism — protoplasm,  cellules,  and  their  derived 
anatomic  elements. 

Living  matter  is  chemically  constituted  by  the  union 
of  simple  and  compound  bodies  which  may  be  classified 
into  four  groups — monary,  binary,  ternary,  and  quater- 
nary ;  and  although  some  have  more  than  the  four  ele- 
ments in  combination,  they  may  also  be  comprehended 
Quaternary.     A  few  gases,  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
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hydrogen,  are  found  in  a  simple  state  of  dissolution  ii 
the  liquids  of  organism. 

The  union  of  such  chemical  species  in  organism  n 
not  a  fixed  or  definite  combination  but  an  indefinite, 
variable  mixture  forming  highly  complex  structure 
whose  anatomical  synthesis  is  of  more  importance  to  us 
than  their  chemical  one.  Anatomical  elements  may 
considered  either  as  isolated  or  united,  the  last  forming 
the  organic  tissues  and  the  constituent  liquids  of  living 
bodies.  The  abstract  conception  of  the  ultimate  living 
elements  is  called  cellule,  and  the  smallest  microscopic 
parts  resulting  from  the  anatomical  division  of  the  most 
complex  organism  are  cellules  or  derived  from  cellules. 
Thus,  the  human  germ  or  ovule  isa  typical  cellule  of  thi 
most  complicated  constitution,  composed  of  protoplasm 
contained  in  a  closed,  round,  minute  vesicle  or  ba^ 
formed  by  a  membrane  of  uniform  appearance— cell- 
wall  ;  enclosed  in  the  protoplasm  is  a  round  or  oval 
nucleus  standing  either  in  the  centre  or  near  the  cell- 
wall.  The  protoplasm  constitutes  the  total  contents  of 
the  cellule  with  the  exception  of  the  nucleus ;  its  cha- 
racteristic marks  vary  considerably  in  every  kind  of 
element,  but  it  is  always  composed  of  a  nitrogenized 
substance  which  is  of  a  very  complicated  structure 
though  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  a  uniform  viteline 
mass.  The  protoplasm  and  nucleus  have  been  objects 
of  microscopic  details  which  are,  however,  of  no  great 
consequence,  because  no  conclusion  of  functional  interest 
is  drawn  from  them ;  we  need  only  know  that  the 
nucleus,  like  the  protoplasm,  when  very  young,  has  no 
membrane  around  it,  though  frequently  one  appears 
later  on.  We  must  also  remark  that  some  cellules  lack 
a  nucleus,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  many.    Of 
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all  the  parts  of  organic  cells  the  constant  and  primary 
one  is  the  protoplasm ;  the  vesicular  bag  called  mem- 
brane or  cell-wall  is  often  wanting,  and  is  considered  as 
a  simple  condensation  of  the  most  peripheric  part  of  the 
protoplasm.  Most  embryos  (animal  and  plant)  are  in 
their  first  stage  perfectly  simple  and  uniform  granular 
globules  of  protoplasmatic  mass,  but  in  their  develop- 
ment, usually  after  a  prodigious  reproduction,  they  keep 
in  some  cases  the  form  of  cells,  either  free,  one  cell  being 
separated  from  another  by  liquids,  or  grouped  together, 
acquiring  a  solid  consistency,  while  in  other  cases 
anatomic  elements  are  so  changed  in  form  that  they  can 
only  be  known  as  derived  elements  by  observing  their 
successive  transformations. 

The  organisms  developed  in  some  degree  have  not 
only  corpuscular  constituents  but  also  formless  materials 
called  extra-cellular  or  inter-cellular.  These  amorph 
substances  are  liquid  and  solid,  and  form  an  atmosphere 
for  all  the  organic  corpuscles.  The  function  of  such 
substances  is  not  yet  well  known  ;  they  seem  to  act  as 
an  interna!  medium  in  which  there  are  no  changes  other 
than  those  derived  from  the  material  circulation  of  the 
anatomic  elements.  In  solid  intercellular  substances  a 
great  distinction  is  made  between  those  of  uniform 
appearance,  and  those  formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
heterogeneous  parts  ;  these  last  may  be  classed  into  four 
kinds  in  relation  with  their  chemical  constitution — 
gelatinous,  elastic,  cartilaginous,  and  calcareous.  In 
addition  to  these  four  solid  intercellular  substances,  there 
is  one  semi-liquid  between  the  embryonic  cells  of 
connective  tissues,  and  another  liquid  which  usually 
constitutes  the  extra-cellular  substance  of  the  circulating 
liquids   of  organism   (blood,   lymj^,    and    chyle),    and 
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which  by  some  histologjsts  is  also  supposed  to  be  ia  f 
interstices  of  solid  tissues  where  it  is  called  interstit 
juice  or  blastema.  We  need  not  pay  any  attention 
the  characters  of  these  different  parts,  because  th 
are  not  general  objects,  but  only  special  to  very  w 
developed  beings. 

The  word  "  organism  "  signifies  the  existence  of  pa 
dissimilar  in  structural  character  acting  in  harmony  a: 
definite  succession,  with  multiplication  of  living  being 
and   the  phrase  "organic   matter"   signifies,  not 
organisms,  but  also  dead  bodies  which  yet  preserve  ttn 
morphological   characters  which  they  had  during  lifflfl 
though  having  already  lost  living  energy.     So  oiganicj 
matter  may  be  either  hving  or  dead,   and  we  exclud^ 
from  this   the   material  resulting  from   its   division  \ 
decomposition   which   has   already   lost   the   structui 
appearance  of  living  bodies  and  corpuscles.    It  is  nevi 
theless  impossible  to  determine  any  graphic  diaracW 
as  specific  to  all  organic  matter,  though  this  has  b( 
attempted  in  most  works  on  Natural  History,  in  whii 
a   pretence   is   also   made    of    establishing  many  phi 
nomenal  differences  between  living  bodies  or  organisd 
and  non-living  bodies;  we  here  anticipate  the  fact  th 
there  is  in  truth  only  one  characteristic  difference,  ai 
that  is  the  reproduction  or  multiplication  which  coi 
pen  sates    the    constant    loss    of   living    force    in   d 
mechanism  of  the  world.  ^ 

Most  organisms,  in  their  origin  or  ovular  stat^  a*S 
minute  globules  essentially  formed,  as  before  stated,  H 
a  highly  complex  organized  substance  called  proto- 
plasm, which  is  usually  enveloped  in  a  membrane  called 
cellular,  and  ordinarily  contains  a  condensed  nucleus. 
There  are  many  living  bodies  whose  constant  state 
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I  tile    globular,    called    also    cellular:    such    are    many 
microscopic    unicellular    organisms ;    but    most    living 
bodies  (those  which  are  seen  by  the  naked  eye)  grow  by 
a  cellular   multiplication,  the  numerous  cellules   being 
developed  and  arranged  in  marvellous  order,  forming  a 
I     multicellular  organism.    In  some  of  these  the  cellules  lose 
-'     their  primitive  globular  form  and  take  fibrous,  tubular, 
■|     and  membraneous  forms  ;  others   form  a  substance  of 
unifgrm  appearance  separating  the  cellules  more  or  less 
from  one  another,  being  called   for  this  reason  inter- 
cellular substance,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  may 
be  either  solid  or  liquid,  in  the  first  case  forming  tissues, 
and  in  the  second  the  constituent  liquids  of  oi^anism. 
The  unicellular  organisms,  and  even  many  which  are 
Iticellular,  are  in  all  their  parts  in  direct  interaction 
the  inorganic  world,  so  that  the  material  change 
'een  the  cells  and  the  cosmic  medium  is  immediate  ; 
most  living  beings  are  formed  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  elements  cannot  be  directly  in  mutual  action  with 
external  world,  and  many  of  them  interact  only  with 
her   constituents   which   may  be   called   their 
internal  medium.     The  former  elements  are  those  which 
^institute  the  prosenchyma  (tegumentary  and  glandular 
'epithelium),  and  the  latter  are  those  which  constitute  the 
parenchyma.     In  the  latter  are  the  circulating  elements 
(as  blood,  lymph),  which  establish  their  molecular  inter- 
change  directly   with    the   superficial    elements,   being 
besides   the   intermediary    elements    for  the   molecular 
changes  of  the  fixed  elements  of  the  parenchyma  among 
themselves   and  with  those  of  the  prosenchyma.     The 
stationary  (non-circulating)  elements  of  the  parenchyma 
are  connective  and  cardinal,   the   last   comprehending 
those  which  are  nervous  and  muscular. 
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We  have  enumerated  five  species  of  elements,  namely 
epithelial,  circulating,  connective,  muscular,  and  nervous, 
every  one  of  these  characterizes  a  class  of  elementi 
organs,  and  all  arc  in  perfect  correlation  with  as  mai? 
forms  of  functional  activity,  which  are ;  (i)  the  epith("  ' 
organs  (including  the  glandular)  are  especially  enga 
in  the  work  of  introducing  material  into,  and  eliminatiii|; 
it  from  the  living  economy;  (2)  the  circulating  organs 
engaged  in  the  molar  interchange  among  the  separate 
parts  of  the  economy  ;  (3)  the  connective  organs  which, 
besides  their  conjunctive  use,  are  the  most  fertile  for 
the  regeneration  of  most  of  the  other  elements  ;  {4)  the 
muscular  organs  which  are  engaged  in  the  molar  work 
of  contraction;  and  (5)  the  nervous  organs  which  ars 
the  progenic  transmitters  for  the  sensations,  and  for  the 
order  of  the  movements  the  body  must  execute. 

§  45.  General  Idea  of  Organic  Functions. 

The  interactions  of  living  bodies  (as  of  any  objed 
whatever)  are  of  two  kinds,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.. 
the  former  the  antecedent  and  consequent  of  the  actiWI 
are  within  the  individual,  they  being  then  called  i«/«* 
sitive;  while  in  the  latter  one  of  the  terms  is  within  tW 
individuality,  and  the  other  is  without  in  the  cosmi! 
medium,  such  interactions  being  called  transitive.  TW 
transference  of  one  kind  into  another  is  simply  t9 
propagation.  Intrinsic  as  well  as  extrinsic  interactioi? 
may  be  either  imponderable  (progenic),  or  ponderawl 
(molar  and  molecular) ;  and  in  the  progenic  we  maitl 
the  distinction  of  phenomenal  and  potential  accordinj 
as  the  changes  are  manifested  or  latent.  We  alwajB 
employ  the  term  potential,  not  as  the  opposite  of  actuS 
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or  active,  but  according  to  the  capacity  of  our  percep- 
tion or  consciousness  of  physiological  propagation  ;  in 
like  manner  the  term  intransitive  is  also  relative  in 
reference  to  a  part  of  the  system  which  we  can  imagine 
separate  from  the  rest  only  by  nnental  abstraction. 

We  must  not  forget  that  when  progenic  activity  is 
directly  propagated  through  interstitial  progene,  the 
changes  we  have  called  progenic  result,  which  generally 
produce  in  bodies  expansive  actions  apparently  repulsive 
(as  thermic,  sonorous,  and  luminous  propagations),  and 
when,  on  the  contrary,  progenic  action  is  directly  propa- 
gated to  the  ponderable  matter  of  another  body,and  when 
interstellar  progene  collides  with  bodies,  a  contracting 
action  results;  such  are  the  effects  of  molecular  and 
molar  changes  which  appear  to  be  produced  by  attrac- 
tion, gravitation  (in  its  different  forms  as  cohesion  and 
affinity),  and  magnetism.  Thus,  then,  progenic  proga- 
gations,  through  bodies,  produce  the  effect  of  dispersion 
among  the  molecules,  while  the  effect  of  ponderable 
transference  of  progene  is  compressive.  If  these  different 
classes  of  changes  or  energies  exist  in  cosmos  in  general, 
and  in  organism  in  particular,  forming  a  synthesis,  any 
phenomenon  whatever,  either  in  cosmos  or  in  a  Uving 
being,  is  the  result  of  the  contrary  operations  of  the  two 
forms  of  progenic  propagation  now  mentioned.  Thus, 
for  instance,  a  potential  change  like  the  progenic  trans- 
mission of  electricity  and  what  physiologists  call 
automatic  and  nervous  action,  may  be  a  virtual  result 
of  the  phenomenal  movements  of  sound,  heat,  light, 
cohesion,  affinity,  gravity,  magnetism,  etc. 

The  first  agent  we  know  in  the  sphere  of  physio- 
logical actions  is  already  a  secondary  one ;  this  agent 
is  progene  in  movement  under  its  two  forms,  oscillatory 
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and  translatory,  and  these  movements,  when  commi 
cated  to  ponderable  matter,  produce  the  apparent  effe 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  which  we  have  called  grari- 
tating  and  thermic  energies.     This  occurs  in  the  same 
manner  in  living  as  in  dead  matter.     Then,  translate 
movement,   being   implied    in    phenomena,   having  til 
appearance  of  molecular  attraction,  as  cohesion,  afSni^ 
and  gravity,  necessarily  supposes  the  current  action 
progene,  while  the   oscillatory   movement   of  progei 
which  causes  heat,  must  be  the  immediate  origin  of 
phenomena  having  the  appearance  of  molecular  repul 
sion.     There  are,  besides,  phenomena  called  magnetit 
which   have   the   appearance   of    molar   attraction  and 
repulsion  ;    these   must    necessarily   be   determined  bj^ 
translatory  movement  of  progene,  and   must  therefoi* 
be   considered    as   effects   of    progenic    potence  in  a 
nature,  in  the  inorganic  as  well  as  in  the  organic  world. 
The    physiological    synthesis    of   organism    cannot 
have  a  perfectly  developed  theory,  so  long  as  it  canni 
mathematically  explain  the  changes  of  propagation  ana 
transferences   which   are   combined   in   vitality,    Whe" 
can  this  point  be  reached  which  must  be  the  beacon  o( 
the  physiologists  of  the  future  ?     That  we  cannot  calcU' 
late,  because  a  great  analytical   difficulty  is  yet  to  b* 
overcome,  which  now  only  allows  us  to  make  a  veij 
defective  study  of  physiological  synthesis.     The  mol' 
cular  movements  of  chemical  metamorphoses  and  prft 
genie  movements  are  not  yet  measured  either  directlj 
or  with  precision,  as  are  those  of  the  steam  engine 
hence   arises   the   lack   of   fundamental   knowledge 
necessary  data  to  experiment   on  the  transferences  fl 
the  different  forms  of  energy  in  cosmos,  and  especiall] 
in   organism.     The  work  is  as   yet   scarcely  begun  il 
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physiological  analysis,  and  until  the  knowledge  of 
cosmos   is   analytically  complete,  we   cannot  take  one 

,'  secure  step  in  its  synthesis.      Nevertheless,  experience 

II  ias   begun   to   prepare   the   field  with   what   is   called 

'I  Chemical  Synthesis. 

I  There  is  a  material  circulation  in  organism  by  which 
constant  renovation  of  its  constituent  elements  is  pro- 
duced, because  in  organized  bodies  there  is  a  constant 
absorption  and  elimination  of  their  component  sub- 
stances. To  accomplish  this  many  chemical  reactions 
take  place  in  organism,  their  result  being  the  oxidation 
(decomposition)  of  the  complex  principles  constantly 
elaborated  by  the  vegetable  world,  and  in  this  manner 
the  substances  and  heat  needed  by  the  vegetable  king- 
dom for  its  growth  are  returned  to  the  inorganic  world. 
This  material  circulation  in  all  living  things  is  only  a 
continuation  of  the  generating  power — the  permanent 
and  superior  function  of  living  matter;  all  other  func- 
tions of  vitality  are  but  modes  of  the  great  original 
function — generation.  This,  then,  is  at  bottom  the  first 
of  all  physiological  operations ;  such  an  organizing 
power  acts  continuously  in  organic  beings  during  all 
their  development,  although  its  effects  gradually  de- 
crease from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Generation 
presupposes  the  fecundation  of  a  generating  element 
and  the  conception  within  it.  Thus,  any  cellule  feels 
the  impression  of  the  medium  which  surrounds  it,  and 
this  excitement  is  its  fecundation  which  incites  such 
morphologic  element  to  a  vital  evolution  in  itself.  The 
cause  of  this  capacity  is  supernatural,  that  is,  beyond 
what  mechanism  can  accomplish,  as  in  this  only  propa- 
gated effects  are  produced. 

All  living  bodies,  without  exception,  are  subject  to  a 
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limited  existence,  during  which  they  undergo  continuom 
changes  which  determine  successive  phases  accordii 
to  their  ages;  every  organism  is  born  by  excision 
its  germinal  being,  develops  like  its  originator; 
ends  its  evolution  only  with  death,  which  means  lack 
engendering  energy,  followed  by  decomposition  ii 
inorganic  matter. 

The   vegetable   kingdom   has   apparently   no   oti 
manifestations    of     vitality    than    material    circulatic 
(nutrition)  and  reproduction ;   but  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, especially  among  the  larger   animals,  the   livin 
force  is  well  manifested  in  some  other  ways,  in  order 
accomplish  its  great  necessities,  which  are  the  establid 
ment  of  the  mutual  connections  of  tlieir  parts  amoi 
themselves  and  with  the  world,  and  especially  for  the 
molar  movements  or  muscular  work.      These  two  la 
manifestations  of  vitality,  innervation  and  contractilitj 
have  been  considered  peculiar  to  animals,  and  qualifii 
by  the  determination  of  animal  functions  or  animal  lifd 
in   an   attempt   to   differentiate   them    from   vegetativ 
functions  or  vegetable  life — reproduction  and  nutritic 
But,  in  fact,  sensibility  and  contractility  are  also  fun 
tions   common  to  all  organism,  and  are  clearly  raai 
fested   even   in   vegetable    germs.     Nevertheless,   theS 
functions  are  not  practically  worthy  of  special  mentioa 
here,  because  they  are  only  well  developed  in  animals  cil 
most  remarkable  complexity. 

The  first  and  most  important  fact  of  the  elaboratiCI 
of  immediate  principles  occurs  chiefly  in  vegetabU 
whose  leaves  and  green  parts,  containing  chloroph] 
(green  colouring  matter),  may  appropriate  the  progen 
necessary  to  produce  a  chemical  reaction  betxveen  car 
bonic  acid  and  water  in  order  to  form  hydro-carburet 
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and  eliminate  oxygen.  Rays  of  light  are  also  neces- 
sary for  the  successive  reactions  of  organism,  among 
which  the  most  important  is  dishydratation  (elimination 
of  water  from  a  combination).  In  organism  there  are 
not  only  reactions  with  absorption  of  heat,  or  endo- 
,  thermic  reactions,  but  there  are  also  exothermic  re- 
l  actions,  in  which  there  is  elimination  of  heat  and  car- 
jbonic  acid  with  absorption  of  oxygen.  These  last 
combinations  occur  in  living  matter  which  lacks  chlo- 
kophyl  (or  any  other  colouring  structures),  and  also 
:in  all  organisms  when  not  under  the  action  of  sunlight  ; 
they  are  necessary  for  calorific  reparation  in  organism, 
and  for  the  compensatiou  of  other  losses  of  living  force 
which  are  continually  dissipated  in  the  works  of  cosmic 
mechanism.  So  during  the  night  all  living  bodies, 
whatever  their  colour  and  class,  exhale  the  products  of 
exothermic  reactions,  while  during  the  day  there  is  an 
excess  of  endothermic  combinations,  or  chemical  re- 
duction in  the  green  vegetation  which  contains  chlo- 
rophyl.  Inferior  microscopic  organisms  also  assist  the 
Vegetable  kingdom  in  its  work  of  organic  formation, 
especially  in  the  elaboration  of  nitrogenous  principles. 
Chemical  reaction  of  animal  life  is  a  kind  of  oxidation 
which  ends  in  the  destruction  of  organic  matter,  thus 
providing  the  heat  and  movement  necessary  for  the 
play  of  their  own  mechanism  and  that  of  the  world  in 
general.  The  constituent  substances  of  organism,  pro- 
t;ene  included,  are  in  this  manner  in  constant  circula- 
I  lion,  being  taken  from  inorganic  means  by  the  vege- 
.  table  world  and  restored  to  that  cosmic  means  by 
.animal  life. 

T  We  have  said  that  the  living  elements  (cells  and 
Wheir    morphologic   derivatives)    are    characterized    by 
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their  texture,  and  we  will  now  see  that  the  function 
of  the  elements  is  correlative  with  their  texture,  an 
that  in  this  agreement  exists  the  culminant  reas 
the  classification  of  the  anatomic  elements  and  organi 
systems.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  though  ev6[ 
one  of  these  organic  systems  is  characterized  by  spedl 
activity,  this  does  not  mean  that  every  change 
vitality  is  exclusively  produced  by  a  determined  ( 
mental  structure ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  organ! 
changes  take  place  in  all  and  every  one  of  the  ana 
tomic  elements  (cellules)  ;  they  all  accomplish  the  ad 
of  nutrition ;  they  all  feel  in  their  own  way  and  a 
more  or  less  contractile  ;  but  there  is  a  great  different 
in  the  relative  intensity  of  the  changes  of  every  ele 
ment,  and  some  elements  are  infiltrated  with  inorganil 
substances  so  as  to  become  useless  for  all  vital  change 
in  general  and  for  nutrition  in  particular.  Thus,  als 
some  elements  are  permanent,  living  as  long  as  thi 
whole  individual,  and  such  elements  lose  with  age  ihei 
genesic  power,  becoming  sterile  like  old  people  an 
old  animals.  Only  the  very  young  elements  are  fertilf 
and  these  exist  in  all  ages  of  organism,  because 
cellules  are  very  frequently  regenerated  by  multipIicJ' 
tion  and  have  a  shorter  life  than  the  whole  being.  So] 
there  are  fertile  and  sterile  elements:  thus  all  the  mu*- 
cular  and  nervous  fibro-cells  are  sterile,  while  on  the 
contrary  the  young  layers  of  epithelium,  and  the  cell 
of  connective  tissues  are  very  fertile. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  element  develops  its  actlvit 
in  a  great  degree  in  all  forms  of  vital  action  ;  accordii 
as  one  form  increases  the  others  decrease,  and  soi 
pass  to  a  rudimentary  state,  becoming  almost  uiorgani! 
The  elements  which  preserve  vital  activity  are  of  t> 
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kinds  ;  one  preserves  the  primordial  acfivity  which  is 
called  vegetative,  that  is,  simply  the  changes  of  circula- 
tion of  matter  (reproduction  and  nutrition) ;  the  other 
changes  the  form  and  the  activity  very  much,  acquiring 
in  complete  development  the  functions  which  are  not 
developed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (innervation  and 
contraction).  The  four  are  common  to  all  living  matter, 
but  the  former  being  almost  the  only  form  of  activity  of 
the  plant  cell  are  called  vegetable  systems,  while  the 
latter,  being  remarkably  developed  in  some  of  the 
animal  cells,  are  called  animal  systems.  We  have 
already  called  attention  to  the  relative  signification  of 
these  terms. 

In  complex  organisms  every  anatomic  element 
(cellule)  produces  its  material  change  in  harmony  with 
its  organization,  and  manifests  some  peculiar  form  of 
activity  which  is  always  derived  from  engendering 
potence;  but  no  element  is  independent ;  all  are  subordi- 
nate to  the  organic  system  of  the  individual  whole ; 
every  element  is  complementary  to  all  the  others,  so 
constituting  a  being  which  is  also  a  partial  system  and 
not  an  independent  thing  ;  hence,  one  living  being  is 
in  interaction  with  all  the  others  which  compose  its 
external  medium,  and  every  part  of  a  being  is  also  in 
interaction  with  the  rest  which  acts  like  an  internal 
medium.  In  consequence  of  this,  animal  blood  and 
the  sap  of  plants  are  not  the  only  internal  mediums, 
for  every  cell  has  around  it  the  immediate  medium  for 
its  interchanges,  and  the  distant  elements  serve  also  as 
interna!  mediums,  though  in  a  mediate  or  indirect 
manner.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  that  the  circu- 
Uting  and  nervous  apparati  are  principally  the  internal 
medium,  the   one  serving   for  molar   or   bodily  trans- 
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portation  and  the  other  for  progenic  transmission  ;  bol 
determine  acts  whose  final  aim  in  the  individual 
general  to  it,  as  they  are  the  common  and  mutual  inti 
mediary  parts  of  all  the  parenchyma,  and  form 
means  whereby  the  distant  interchanges  between 
other  internal  elements  and  the  prosenchyma  are  pro- 
duced. This  last  is  the  externa!  intermedium,  although 
like  the  parenchyma  it  needs  besides  interchange  witli 
the  internal  mediums — circulating  and  nervous  comple- 
ments, 

Two  interstitial  changes  are  common  to  both 
parenchyma  and  prosenchyma  which  consist  in :  (i) 
assimilating  from  the  interstitial  transudation  of  the 
circulating  apparatus  the  necessary  principle  for  the  vital 
evolution  of  the  elements,  and  transforming  the  assimi- 
lated materia!  into  its  own  substance ;  and  (2)  disas- 
similating  the  constituent  substances  by  a  gradual 
oxidation,  that  is,  by  a  kind  of  combustion  producing 
living  force  manifested  as  heat,  muscular  contraction, 
etc.,  or  transferred  into  nervous  current.  Afterwards, 
for  the  elimination  of  the  products  that  result  from  the 
said  oxidation,  they  must  be  dissolved  in  the  inter- 
stitial juices  in  order  to  enter  the  circulating  system. 

The  changes  of  the  prosenchyma  that  are  said 
to  take  place  exclusively  in  the  periphery  of  the 
body  and  in  the  cavities  visibly  open  to  the  outside, 
are  not  special  ;  they  are  similar  to  those  in  the  paren- 
chyma ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  external  changes 
of  the  tegumentary  and  glandular  systems  are  generally 
reduced  to  two  kinds  of  operations :  osmos  (cxosmos 
and  endosmos)  and  genesis.  Both  are  really  similar  to 
the  nutritive  changes  that  take  place  in  the  interstices; 
the  osmos  may  be  either  gaseous  or  liquid,  this  last 
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containing  substances  in  solution,  and  it  may  also  be 
endosmotic  or  exosmotic,  the  former  consisting  in 
greater  absorption  than  elimination  and  the  latter  in  the 
reverse.  The  principal  genesic  external  changes  are 
those  of  the  special  organs  for  the  reproduction  of 
individuals  in  which  the  elimination  is  not  only  of 
liquids  but  also  of  cellular  elements.  We  have  here 
mentioned  four  forms  of  external  changes  :  (i)  gaseous 
psmos  or  respiration;  (2)  liquid  endosmos:  intussus- 
ception or  absorption  ;  (3)  liquid  exosmos  :  elimina- 
tion ;  and  (4)  cellular  secretion,  the  elements  of  which 
may  be  either  fertile  or  sterile,  in  the  last  case  there 
is  epithelial  renovation.  In  addition  to  these  there 
is  another  form  of  external  change,  that  of  imponder- 
able or  progenic  interchange  which  consists  principally 
in  the  absorption  of  light  and  the  elimination  of  heat 
by  radiation  and  conduction. 


§  46.  General  Idea  of  Organic  Generation. 

All  living  bodies,  elemental  as  well  as  complex, 
have  a  fixed  determined  evolution  ;  all  are  at  the  be- 
ginning a  unicellular  germ  of  the  same  species,  and 
every  one  of  the  anatomical  elements  of  our  organism 
must,  like  its  totality,  be  engendered  by  parents  ;  not 
one  can  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  inorganic 
matter  outside  of  an  organic  field :  "  omne  vivum  ex 
ovo"  :  "omnis  cellula  a  cellula'' 

Genesis  must  be  studied  in  the  species  and  in  the 
elements ;  the  former  is  the  individual  or  total  repro- 
duction (integral  genesis) ;  and  the  latter  is  the  partial 
evolution  of  every  one  of  the  living  constituents  of  an 
individual    (elemental   genesis).     From   this   arises  our 
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distinction  between  integral  and  elemental  genesis; 
this  being  here  only  the  subject  of  generalities,  each  pae 
does  not  need  separate  treatment. 

Genesic  evolution  in  general  has  three  periods :  (l 
birtft,  molar  change  consisting  in  the  excision  or  multl 
plication  of  living  elements ;  (2)  development,  whio' 
applied  to  the  elements  alone,  is  a  molecular  chan| 
consisting  in  the  thermochemic  phenomenon  of  nutri 
tion  ;  and  (3)  regeneration  or  new  multiplication  of 
developed  element  in  order  to  give  place  to  those  whicl 
must  substitute  the  dying  cells.  These  three  subject 
comprehended  in  genesic  evolution  (birth  by  repw 
duction,  development  by  nutrition  and  regeneration  by 
reproduction)  are  identical  in  fact,  and  it  would  be 
departure  from  the  natural  if  we  should  treat  of  tt 
study  of  them  as  altogether  different  functions.  Develop- 
ment is  only  a  continuation  of  genesis  until  the  period 
of  the  decadence  of  life,  and  from  that  onward  the  only 
form  of  genesis  is  nutrition,  which  lasts  until  death. 
Nevertheless,  nutrition  is  considered  apart  from  genesis, 
and  will  form  the  special  topic  of  the  next  chapter, 
chiefly  because  it  is  the  most  important  function. 

We  must  now  criticize  the  theories  of  cellular  forKi- 
tion  which  describe  the  modalities  of  elemental  repro- 
duction. There  are  two  principal  ones  ;  the  first  originates 
in  the  so-called  German  school,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Virchow,  and  the  other  is  the  French  school,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  Robin.  The  theory  held  by  the  first  school 
is  also  called  cellular,  and  that  held  by  the  second  sub- 
stitutive or  free  cellular  formation.  The  German  scho(J 
maintains  that  intercellular  substances  are  always  pro- 
ducts of  cellular  secretion  or  a  modification  of  the 
peripheric  part  of  the  cells,  and  that  the  substance  thai 
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produced  has  not  the  capacity  of  reproduction  ;  that  the 
blastema  {if  it  exists)  is  sterile  and  cannot  be  the  field 
for  the  formation  of  new  cells,  and  consequently  Virchow 
and  his  followers  admit  only  intracellular  genesis  ;  still 
more,  many  deny  the  existence  of  blastema.  According 
to  the  hypothesis  of  the  free  cellular  formation  the  first 
thing  that  may  appear  in  order  to  form  some  organic 
elements  is  a  blastema,  that  is,  an  amorph  substance 
in  which  the  constituent  parts  of  the  cellules  are  formed 
by  a  kind  of  crystallization  ;  that  is  to  say,  Robin  and 
his  followers  admit  not  only  genesis  by  intraformation, 
but  also  genesis  by  juxtaposition.  Robin  says  that 
blastemas  come  from  the  blood  and  are  not  completely 
homogeneous,  as,  he  says,  he  has  observed  in  them 
protoplasmatic  granulations,  and  frequently  cells  like 
ieucocites  or  white  globules.  In  truth  the  juices  of  the 
parenchyma  are  not  well  known  although  they  must 
undoubtedly  exist,  and  we  can  only  suppose  that  they 
Axz  a  compound  of  blood  exudation  and  of  products 
from  the  surrounding  cells.  But  this  is  not  sufficient 
reason  for  affirming  that  there  are  organizing  substances 
outside  of  cellular  life  ;  that  the  elements  of  new  forma- 
tion or  granulations  are  formed  by  juxtaposition  and 
condensation  of  the  supposed  blastemasorcitoblastemas. 
There  is  great  objection  to  such  an  idea,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  nutrition  (genesis  of  cellular  development) 
is  a  process  of  intussusception,  the  substances  being 
received  within  or  absorbed  by  the  cells  and  not 
juxtaposed  to  them.  In  order  to  overcome  such  an 
objection,  those  who  maintain  the  existence  of  blastema 
suppose  that  this  is  the  product  of  pre-existent  cells,  and 
therefore  that  the  new  ones  proceed  from  old  ones, 
,  by  indirect  reproduction,  and  that  such  inter- 
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^H  mediary  blastema  may  engender  cellules  in  two 
^H  first,  by  the  spontaneous  or  free  appearance  of  a  nuclt 
^1  around  which  some  quantity  of  blastema  is  condensed: 
^H  in  a  less  degree  than  in  the  nucleus,  and,  second,  by  the 
^1  division  of  a  free  mass  of  blastema  into  globules  im 
^1  which  nuclei  are  afterwards  formed.  This  hypothesi 
^1  of  substitution  is  now  upheld  by  very  few,  and  even] 
^1  these  only  admit  it  in  the  following  cases  :(i)  in  the, 
formation  of  the  sexual  elements,  male  and  female  ;  (3^ 
in  the  formation  of  the  first  embryonic  cells  ;  (3)  for  the 
generation  and  regeneration  of  epithelium  ;  and  (4)  in 
the  greatest  number  of  pathological  neoplasms. 

We  see  that  there  are  two  contrary  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  formation  and  functions  of  intercellulai 
substances.  In  fact,  there  are  still  some  doubts  as  to 
the  predominant  source  of  such  substances,  whether 
they  are  principally  formed  by  the  cells  as  products  of 
secretion,  or  by  the  blood,  the  substances  of  assimilation 
then  predominating.  It  maybe  stated  with  great  likeli- 
hood of  truth  that  the  solid  intercellular  substance  is 
formed  by  the  nearest  cellules,  as  the  exudation  from 
the  blood-vessels  must  be  about  the  same  in  all  parts, 
and  the  chemical  and  morphological  constitution  of 
intercellular  matter  differs  according  to  the  proximate 
anatomical  elements,  and  it  has  been  sometimes  clearly 
seen  that  the  elastic  filaments  are  directly  formed  by 
cellular  metamorphosis  or  by  cellular  prolongations. 
Cellulists  assert  that  the  use  of  intercellular  substances  b 
purely  connective;  that  they  undergo  molecular  change, 
but  that  this  activity  depends  on  surrounding  cells,  and 
that  in  any  case  they  cannot  be  organizing  or  engender- 
ing fields.  Their  employment,  then,  is  reduced  to  that 
of  molar   supporters  for  the    union    and  separation  of 
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elements,  and  under  molecular  interchange  they  serve 
as  an  internal  medium  for  the  passage  of  matter  from 
the  blood-vessels  to  the  cellules  and  vice  versd. 

The  belief  in  the  free  formation  of  cells  in  the 
blastema  is  in  some  manner  coequal  with  that  of  the 
spontaneous  genesis  of  Hving  beings,  and  the  maintainers 
of  such  ideas  say  they  have  presented  experimental 
proofs  in  favour  of  their  opinion  ;  they  believe  in  the 
birth  of  inferior  organisms  in  a  liquid  in  which  no  such 
organisms  previously  existed,  and  they  think  that  fungi, 
algae,  infusoria,  and  interstitial  worms  are  engendered 
in  organic  detritus.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  organized 
elements  originate  in  a  medium  where  others  were  not 
before  perceived,  such  as  in  the  exudation  from  a  blister 
after  being  filtrated,  or  in  a  drop  of  sweet  and  perfectly 
transparent  whey  in  which  the  microscope  has  not 
previously  discovered  any  organized  corpuscles.  But 
in  such  cases  experience  is  x^ry  untrustworthy,  knowing 
as  we  do  to-day  that  germs  exist  almost  everywhere. 
Furthermore,  in  a  protoplasmatic  mass  the  granulations 
may  act  as  nuclei  in  perfect  cells,  and  therefore  as  first 
motors  for  cellular  multiplication. 

The  principal  propositions  proclaimed  by  Virchow 
in  what  is  called  the  "  cellular  theory"  may  be  reduced 
to  three:  (i)  the  cellule  is  the  characteristic  and  pre- 
exislent  element  of  all  living  forms,  the  conservation 
and  vitality  of  complex  organisms  being  always  due  to 
its  confederation  ;  (2)  the  protoplasm  (or  non-nuclear 
contents  of  the  cells)  is  the  part  in  which  are  incarnated 
the  special  properties  or  constant  characters  of  small 
as  well  as  of  large  cells,  of  normal  as  well  as  of  abnormal 
ones ;  and  (3)  tlie  nucleus  contributes  greatly  to  con- 
servation and  multiplication  of  Hving  elements,  serving 
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very  little  or  not  at  all  for  cellular  development.  These 
three  propositions  (in  their  descriptive  assertions)  seem 
to  be  in  close  conformity  with  facts,  and  from  this  arises 
the  favour  which  the  cellular  theory  has  received;  but 
cellulists  have  not  a  correct  concept  of  life  as  may' 
clearly  seen  in  the  additional  proposition  of  Virchi 
when  he  says  that  "  many  cells  constitute  with  mutu: 
dependence  an  individual,  and  that  every  one  is  a  vi 
unity  endowed  with  its  own  or  inherent  existence,  havi 
in  itself  alone  inherent  and  personal  activity  from  whi 
the  vital  functions  emanate."  This  proposition  ex- 
presses a  concept  of  the  cells  as  erroneous  and  confusing 
for  Biology  as  is  the  materialistic  concept  of  atoms  in 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  the  same  arguments  we 
have  employed  to  rectify  the  idea  of  atomism  may  be 
here  applied  to  the  ideas  of  the  cellulists,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them.  In  reali^ 
the  word  cellule  is  only  the  expression  of  an  abstract 
concept  derived  from  the  ultimate  generalization  of 
Comparative  Biology ;  it  represents  a  single  vital  element 
of  analogous  organization  everywhere,  and  therefore  the. 
anatomic  elements  constantly  formed  in  complex  ex- 
istences must  be  deprived  of  all  the  particular  characters 
which  have  operated  in  their  development,  as  form, 
cell-wall,  and  nucleus.  Accordingly  we  must  recognize 
that  protoplasm  may  generate  by  excision  two  or  more 
individuals  from  one  alone,  even  if  it  exists  in  a  diffusa 
amorph  mass  of  semi-liquid  consistency. 

We  see  that  there  are  no  great  essential  differences 
between  the  two  mentioned  schools ;  that  the  ultimat* 
conclusions  of  both  are  inadmissible  in  Biology,  because: 
Robin's  as  well  as  Virchow's  notions  of  life  are  con-i 
tradictory  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  true  physio* 
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logical  theory  in  which  must  be  avoided  all  idea  of  the 
independence  of  any  part  of  nature,  an  idea  from  which 
transformism  has  sprung. 

There  are  two  other  doctrines  of  cellular  repro- 
duction, besides  those  already  mentioned,  both  of  which 
are  ordinarily  confounded  with  that  of  the  blastema, 
though  at  bottom  they  are  different  We  refer  to  the 
genesis  of  cells  by  protoplasmatic  granulations,  and  also 
by  inorganic  matter  (cellular  abiogcnesis).  According 
to  the  granular  genesis  (maintained  by  Hughes  Bennet, 
who  is  its  most  characteristic  representative),  the  ulti- 
mate elements  of  organism  are  neither  cells  nor  nuclei, 
but  smaller  granulations  necessarily  born  from  disaggre- 
gation of  organized  corpuscles^  such  granulations  being 
endowed  with  properties  by  virtue  of  which  they  unite 
among  themselves  outside  the  cells  as  well  as  within 
them,  in  order  to  engender  visible  forms,  namely,  nuclei, 
cells,  fibres,  and  membranes.  Bennet  calls  attention  to 
the  same  kind  of  observations  as  do  the  upholders  of 
the  blastema,  which  might  in  that  view  be  considered 
as  a  conglomeration  of  such  elemental  granulations ; 
and  another  point  of  similarity  between  Bennet's  hypo- 
thesis and  the  doctrine  of  blastema  is  the  admission 
of  the  direct  engendering  of  other  cells  by  different  ways 
of  excision  after  the  cellular  organism  is  constituted. 

The  doctrine  which  admits  "spontaneous  generation" 
of  organic  elements  is  called  also  "heterogenesis  ;  " 
according  to  this  the  anatomic  elements  may  be  born 
in  the  interior  of  organisms  without  the  direct  formation 
of  cellular  germs,  whether  embryonic  or  of  the  same 
species.  But  such  an  idea  has  arisen  from  the  lack  of 
means  for  true  observation,  as  to-day,  after  a  deep 
analysis  of  the  facts  which  have  tended  to  that  belief, 
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we  see  that  most  of  the  germs  which  they  considered 
as  formed  simply  by  molecular  aggregation  are  engen- 
dered by  continuous  or  direct  generation  from  parents 
of  the  same  species.  In  reality  the  phy  to  para  sites  as 
well  as  the  zooparasites  and  the  other  formations  which 
appear  to  be  spontaneously  engendered,  are  developed 
from  very  minute  organic  corpuscles,  ovules,  embryos, 
and  vesicles,  especially  existing  in  the  atmospliere. 

§  47.  Brief  Idea  of  Nutrition  in  Particular. 

The  changes  of  nutrition  are  the  primary  changes 
which  are  manifested  in  all  organism.  A  constant 
interchange  of  matter  takes  place  between  every  organic 
existence  and  the  cosmic  medium  around  it.  In  living 
bodies  there  is  an  incessant  incoming  and  outgoing,  the 
great  metamorphosis  taking  place  within  the  body.  In 
organism  both  kinds  of  chemical  reactions  are  produced; 
endothermic,  which  are  generally  called  reductions,  and 
exothermic,  which  are  generally  called  oxidations;  the 
former  consist  in  the  combination  of  carbonic  add  and 
water,  with  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  oxygen  in 
order  to  form  hydrocarburates  (ternary  compounds  rf 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen),  and  nitrocarburates 
(quaternary  compounds  of  nitrogen,  with  these  three 
mentioned  elements,  and  generally  sulphur  besides). 
The  oxidations  in  living  matter  are  reactions  contrary 
to  those  of  reduction  as  they  consist  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  before  mentioned  ternary  and  quaternary 
carburates,  carbonic  acid  and  water  resulting,  for  which' 
the  compounds  must  be  provided  with  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  that  was  eliminated  in  their  formation. 

In  this  abstract  study  of  nature  the  two  mentioned 
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metamorphoses  are  the  only  chemical  reactions  worthy 
of  consideration.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that 
although  both  kinds  of  metamorphoses  are  produced  in 
all  living  matter,  there  is  great  difference  in  tlieir  relative 
preponderance  in  each  living  kingdom.  Chemical  re- 
"/ction  predominates  in  plants,  and  oxidation  in  animals; 
plants  are  elaborative  machines  of  organized  matter, 
they  destroy  very  little  in  their  oxidations,  while  animals, 
on  the  contrary,  destroy  by  oxidation  more  organized 
matter  than  they  elaborate,  and  for  this  they  need  to 
appropriate  or  assimilate  vegetable  substances.  Hence 
the  animal  is  a  machine  in  gradual  combustion  by  means 
of  which  the  substances  which  arc  taken  by  the  plant 
arc  returned  to  the  inorganic  world  in  order  to  form 
organic  structures.  In  this  manner  the  constituent 
matter  of  organism  is  constantly  in  circulation ;  the 
substances  are  always  the  same  under  chemical  analysis, 
but  they  are  transferred,  undergoing  great  metamor- 
phoses, from  the  vegetable  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
from  this  last  to  the  inorganic,  which  is  tlie  cosmic 
medium  from  which  the  vegetable  world  assimilates 
again  the  matter  necessary  to  its  finality.  Sun-radiation 
or  photothermic  emission,  which  in  greater  part  results 
from  simple  reflexion,  is  the  inciting  and  providing 
agency  for  the  energy  necessary  to  accomplish  such 
molecular  or  therm o- chemical  changes.  The  progene 
(or  imponderable  ether)  is  absorbed  by  the  green  colour- 
ing matter  called  chlorophyl,  which  is  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  plant,  because  it  is  the  field  where 
carbonic  acid  and  water  are  decomposed,  and  the 
nascent  elements  are  then  assimilated  and  combined, 
forming  the  ternary  and  quaternaiy  bodies  called  hydro- 
carburates  and   nitrocarbu  rates.     The  quantity  of  pro- 
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gene  accumulated  and  confined  in  organism  is  enormou 
as  any  of  the  ternary  compounds  needs  more  thanfii 
hundred  calories  for  its  formation,  and  when  it  is  frea 
from  such  combinations  it  becomes  manifested  prift 
cipally  as  heat  and  muscular  work,  and  we  must  observl 
that  the  last  form  of  manifestation  of  energy  arte 
muscular  work  is  also  heat.  This  is  propagated  b) 
conduction  and  by  radiation,  losing,  principally  in  con- 
duction, great  part  of  the  living  force  or  manifested 
energy  by  transference  into  a  potential  or  non-manifested' 
energy  which  is  a  progenic  state.  In  this  manner  thfi 
circuit  of  progenic  circulation  is  closed  with  itself  alone; 
as  it  can  never  be  changed  into  any  one  of  the  forms  o 
ponderable  matter.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  twofold 
circulation  in  the  world,  one  for  ponderable  matter  and 
the  other  for  progene,  a  great  difference  existing  between 
the  two  as  the  former  is  never  in  a  potential  state  ] 
always  manifested  to  the  senses,  while  progene  passes 
from  the  potential  to  the  phenomenal  or  manifested 
state  by  the  generating  action  of  vitality,  and  from  the 
phenomenal  to  the  potential  by  ail  the  successive 
mechanical  works  of  cosmos,  including  in  this  the 
process  of  disassimilation  in  living  matter,  and,  of 
course,  all  that  is  derived  from  it  either  in  a  direct 
manner  in  living  bodies,  or  indirectly  as  occurs  in  all 
the  changes  of  inorganic  machines.  Consequently  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  plants  is  the  initial 
phenomenon  or  first  manifested  change  of  vitality,  and, 
therefore,  of  cosmic  involution  ;  its  proximate  cau 
progene  in  translatory  movement,  whose  generation  \i 
supernatural  and  not  mechanical ;  it  is  a  mystery  of  the 
Supreme  Generator,  Such  progenic  currents  carry  the 
molecules  to  the  positions  they  must  occupy  in  oi^mo 
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Structures ;  these  once  formed,  all  the  other  changes  in 
the  world  are  produced,  not  by  generation,  but  by 
propagation  with  loss  of  living  force.  Thus  from  organic 
disassimilation  alt  the  molar  works  of  the  world  are 
derived,  namely,  (1)  muscular  contractions  ;  (2)  gravity  ; 
{3)  planetary  movements ;  (4)  terrestrial  magnetism  ; 
and  (5)  the  work  of  inorganic  machines,  whether  they 
are  directly  moved  by  progenic  oscillation  (as  steam 
engines),  or  by  progenic  currents  (electro- motors). 

There  are  no  phenomenal  differences  between  a 
chemical  reaction  within  and  outside  of  living  bodies, 
that  is  to  say,  the  manifested  changes  of  nutrition  are 
but  therm ochemical  phenomena  analogous  to  the 
simplest  metamorphoses  of  the  inorganic  world  ;  the 
difference  is  only  in  the  action  of  the  remote  cause 
which  sets  progene  in  a  uniform,  variable  movement 
capable  of  producing  sensual  changes,  taking  it  from 
a  state  in  which,  if  it  underwent  any  variation,  the 
latter  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses.  The 
presupposed  differential  character  considered  by  many 
authors  as  existing  between  nutrition  and  inorganic 
reaction  is  only  a  grotesque  representation  of  irreflexive 
experience,  for  in  any  combination  there  is  true  intus- 
susception, and  not  alone  in  nutrition  as  they  assert. 
Some  authors  vainly  pretend  to  explain  nutrition  by 
living  fermentation  or  biocatalipsis,  but  this  is  no  more 
than  a  play  upon  words,  as  these  last  terms  can  be  but 
verbally  defined  by  the  first  word.  Nutrition  cannot 
be  really  defined  ;  it  is  the  ultimatum  of  all  phenomenal 
inquiries,  and  can  only  be  described  with  a  view  of 
talcing  the  clearest  idea  of  it  that  is  possible. 

The  movements  of  matter  in  its  circulation  through 
organism  are  of  two  kinds,  visible  and   invisible  ;  the 
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former  are  molar  movements,  ordinarily  called  circular 
tory,  and  the  latter  are  of  two  orders,  molecular  and 

progenic.  Molar  circulation  is  a  concrete  or  particular 
study  of  a  special  system,  and  it  cannot  be  the  object 
of  general  considerations.  Moreover,  it  occurs  al 
aliments  and  secretitious  liquids,  but  all  depending  m 
muscular  work.  Molecular  circulation  exists  in  nutri- 
tion, osmos  (endosraos  and  exosmos),  filtration,  atid 
imbibition,  but  all  these  are.  in  fact,  but  one  with 
quantitative  differences,  because  living  elements  are 
never  Hke  inorganic  or  dead  membranes  ;  for  every 
element  assimilates  according  to  its  form  of  activilj' 
and  to  this,  filtration,  osmos,  and  imbibition  are  sub- 
ordinate. Of  the  circulation  of  progene  in  organism 
we  have  no  special  knowledge  ;  we  can  only  make  the 
application  of  the  theories  of  progenic  physics  to  the 
functions  of  vitality  (see  "  Theory  of  Physics  "). 

We  cannot  go  into  minute  details  about  the  circula- 
tion of  matter  in  organism,  because  we  enter  at  once 
into  the  province  of  Concrete  Biology  ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
give  a  brief  idea  of  the  different  acts  comprehended 
the  nutritive  function  in  general.  But  even  for  this  we 
have  only  a  very  defective  knowledge  of  Physiologyr 
as  we  cannot  follow  the  evolution  of  matter  step  by 
step  in  organism  ;  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  what  is 
known,  and  this  reduces  us  to  very  narrow  bounds. 
Let  us  suppose  a  cellule  alone  floating  in  a  medium 
which  contains  the  elements  necessary  for  its  existence; 
its  constituent  matter  undergoes  gradual  combustion 
{oxidation  or  internal  respiration),  the  oxidated  material 
which  is  already  useless  for  the  necessities  of  the  living 
element  is  eliminated  from  this  (excretion),  but  at  the 
same  time  some  matters  pass  from  the  medium  to  tbe 
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interior  of  Ihe  cell  (absorption),  being  appropriated  and 
converted  into  principles  analogous  to  those  which  were 
lost  by  oxidation  (organic  reparation),  in  this  manner 
completing  the  circuit.  These  four  acts  are  the  funda- 
mental movements  of  nutrition,  and  are  grouped  under 
two  heads :  assimilation  (absorption  and  reparation)  and 
disassimilation  (oxidation  and  excretion). 


^^■$48.  Classification  of  Vital  Functions. 

In  a  complex  organism  life  is  not  sustained  by  any 
of  its  systems  or  apparati  in  particular,  every  one  is 
subordinate  to  or  dependent  on  the  others,  so  that 
vitality  then  results  from  the  interaction  of  the  different 
systems  and  apparati  with  one  another.  From  such 
a  vital  interaction  a  material  circulation  in  all  anatomic 
elements  is  produced,  as  we  have  seen  iri  the  foregoing 
section.  The  thermochemical  change  called  nutrition, 
is  the  sole  characteristic  function  common  to  all 
living  matter,  as  all  that  is  alive  is  endowed  with  the 
capacity  of  nutrition,  and  this  function  occurs  only  in 
that  which  is  alive  ;  but  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  the 
other  living  functions,  at  least  in  a  relative  sense,  that 
iS)  as  we  infer  from  the  sensual  data  taken  from  the 
manifested  changes  of  the  anatomic  elements  when 
fully  developed.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  fetus,  including 
the  embryonic  elements  and  the  first  that  are  derived 
from  it,  all  cells  possess,  not  only  the  nutritive  capacity, 
but  also  the  reproductive,  sensitive,  and  contractile; 
nevertheless,  when  the  economy  is  in  full  development, 
the  anatomic  elements  differentiate  from  one  another 
by  the    increase   of    one   of  the  three   last-mentioned 
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activities  at  the  expense  of  the  other  two  in  such 
manner  that  they  seem  to  have  only  one  specific 
function.  Thus,  in  the  adult,  some  epithelia  acquire 
the  reproductive  capacity,  not  only  elemental  or  partial, 
but  integral  or  complete  (genesis  of  the  species) ;  some 
cells  and  fibres  propagate  between  certain  parts  of  oun 
body  progenic  currents  which  are  not  pure  progenia! 
changes,  as  they  experience  in  tlieir  course  transference 
into  molecular  changes  and  vice  versA  ;  and  some  other 
fibres  acquire  the  contractile  power  in  order  to  produce 
the  molar  work  necessary  for  the  locomotion  of  the 
body  or  of  some  of  its  parts.  We  must  understand  that 
the  three  specific  functions  of  some  elements  are  sub- 
ordinate to  nutrition,  as  every  one  of  them  presupposes 
a  change  of  material  circulation.  From  this  arises  the 
classic  distinction  between  nutritive  and  functional  irrita- 
tion, but  such  a  distinction  cannot  be  made  in  reality, 
because  no  change  can  occur  in  the  specific  function  of 
any  element  without  a  previous  change  in  its  nutrition, 
nor  can  a  change  in  this  be  produced  without  disturbing 
the  cardinal  functions — innervation  and  muscular  con- 
traction. On  the  other  hand,  nutrition  and  reproduction 
are  both  but  different  forms  of  genesis  ;  the  first  is 
molecular,  and  the  second  cellular,  each  being  the  com- 
plement of  the  other  in  organic  evolution.  This  Is 
sufficient  to  stamp  as  erroneous  the  division  of  organic 
changes  into  nutritive  and  functional,  as  at  present  held- 
by  most  biologists.  Formerly  the  usual  division  of  the 
changes  of  organism  was  into  vegetative  and  aninial, 
the  former  comprehending  nutrition  and  reproduction, 
and  the  latter  contraction  and  innervation.  According  tt 
such  a  distinction  animals  should  be  considered  as  formed 
by  the  addition  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  tw 
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I  organism,  which  is  constituted  only  by  the 
connective  and  epithelial  systems.  We  have  already 
made  a  criticism  setting  aside  such  a  classification. 

Al!  the  changes  of  vitality,  which  are  briefly  denomi- 
nated functions,  may  be  classified  into  two  groups — 
phenomenal  and  potential  functions.  We  may  divide 
the  potential  functions  into  protogenesic  (primordial) 
and  deuterogenesic  (secondarily  derived):  the  former 
group  is  the  proximate  cause  of  trophic  or  nutritive 
changes ;  and  the  latter  comprehends  the  states  of 
progenic  tension  (potential  heat  and  static  electricity) 
and  of  progenic  current  (dynamic  electricity).  All 
potential  functions,  then,  must  be  directly  referred  to  the 
same  medium-^rr?f^w^— which  is  the  material  agency 
of  similar  changes  in  inorganic  bodies  ;  in  this  manner 
We  avoid  admitting  any  special  fluid  in  organism.  Thus 
the  functions  qualified  as  nervous,  which  consist  in  acts 
of  non -manifested  propagations  producing  either  sen- 
sations or  muscular  contractions,  are  only  progenic 
changes,  combined  with  molecular  (themiochemical) 
transferences. 

In  all  manifested  changes  or  phenomenal  functions 
ponderable  matter  must  vary  its  place,  and  this  move- 
Went  may  be  either  molecular  or  molar.  Molecular 
change  is  the  first  which  appears  to  be  engendered  in 
the  correlative  succession  of  organic  phenomena ;  it  is 
Joiown  by  the  denominations  of  trophic  or  nutritive 
function,  which  combines  in  itself  two  kinds  of  phe- 
lomena,  thermic  and  chemic,  and  therefore  we  may  say 
that  the  characteristic  of  nutrition  is  purely  a  thermo- 
chemical  change.  Molar  movements  of  organism,  that 
■a,  those  which  are  visible,  are  of  two  kinds — excision 
ot  division   for  the   multiplication   or  reproduction  of 
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organic   structures,  and    returned  or   contractile  move- 
ments for  the  locomotive  function  of  living  matter. 

We  have,  then,  three  latent  functions  or  potential 
changes  of  organism,  and  three  others  which  are  i 
fested  or  phenomenal.  In  order  to  show  the  classifies^ 
tion  more  clearly,  we  give  it  in  tabular  form,  as  follows:— 


Primorfial  fuoc- ' 


Secondarily  de- 
rived functions 
which  may  be 


may  be  either 
dividing  —  re- 
produclioH,     at 


Bin^nic  potaue — diai^es  of  pra^eM 

which  must  lake  place  in  order  lo  df' 
:.....  metamorphoHS. 


I.  Progenic  tiniioH — static  potence  <■ 
prugene  in  equilibrium  in  its  two  fonniE 
potential  heat  and  static  electricl^. 

I.  Proginic  currcnl — dynamic  potei 
or  progene  in  propagating  conduction  i 
order  to  be  nble  to  produce  efiecls  bi] 
its  discharge  at  a  distani 

Trophic  faneliort~\)is  first  and  liui" 
danienlal  manifestallon  consisting  ill 
therm  ochemlcal  changes  which  i  ^ 
from  the  ioterraotion  of  progene 

I.  Reproduction — first  visible  n 
meal  nnoifested  in  living  evolatittt 
consisting  in  individual  multiplicstiDII 
by  division  of  some  organic  mass. 

3.    Contraction— A    movement  <A 
duelion  followed  by  relaaation,  n 
fested  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  adic 
the  muscles,  and  under  the  o 
in  the  protoplasm. 


Accordingly,  all  the  acts  of  vitality  have  been  groups 
under  six  headings  or  kinds  of  function,  namely,  proto" 
genition,  biotension,  innervation,  nutrition,  reproduction, 
and  contraction  ;  the  last  two  correspond  to  visiWe 
movements,  and  the  four  preceding  to  invisible  (pr£>' 
genie  and  molecular).  Here  we  must  call  special  atten- 
tion to  a  function  worthy  of  consideration,  although  il 
refers  only  to  a  part  of  the  natural  kingdoms,  this  is 
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innervation,  Progenic  currents  are  ordinarily  pro- 
pagated in  living  bodies  through  the  nervous  system, 
which  in  very  well  developed  organisms  contains  afferent 
and  efferent  conductors  ;  the  former  are  called  estesodic 
because  they  propagate  the  progenic  movement  which 
determines  sensation,  and  the  latter  are  called  kinesodic, 
because  they  propagate  the  progenic  movement  which 
regularly  provokes  muscular  contractions.  Such  a  pro- 
genic current  resembles  dynamic  electricity,  with  the 
only  difference  that  nervous  propagations  are  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  nutritive  process  of  the  nervous 
elements,  which,  acting  as  translatory  apparati,  produce 
a  great  diminution  in  the  velocity  of  the  current. 

^H  §  49.  Cause  of  Vitality. 

^Vt^t  us  now  discuss  this  very  important  question  in 
order  to  show  that  it  is  a  metaphysical  problem,  and 
therefore  beyond  physiological  knowledge.  We  shall 
try  here  to  expose  and  criticize  briefly  the  principal 
doctrines  that  have  been  advanced  to  explain  organic 
generation— the  primordial  act  of  vitality.  But  such 
doctrines  are  of  two  kinds  ;  some  pretend  to  give  a 
genesic  explanation  of  vitality,  while  others  presume  to 
know  the  cause  of  evolution  because  they  give  a  de- 
scriptive enunciation  of  facts.  (These  last  have  been 
criticized  before.)  The  former,  at  least,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  explaining  a  primordial  cause ;  nevertheless  they 
only  give  verbal  explanations  of  the  genesic  act,  and 
these  do  not  teach  any  true  proposition,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  resolve  any  difficLilty  ;  such  doctrines 
only  remove  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  complicate  it  still  more  as  they  presuppose 
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intermediary  agents  between  the  Primordial  Causff     -^ 
physiological   effects.     Such  is  biontological   anitf^  , 
according  to  which  every  being  is  an  automaton,  hav''*^ 
besides  the  soul,  a  generating  potence  which  is  tr^ 
mitted   from   generation  to  generation.      Such  als<^_^ 
vitalism  (a  monoontological  doctrine),  according  towtx'' 
the  cause  of  material  and  mental  vitality  is  the  sa-i^ 
thing  endowed  with  the  two  potences.     Vitalists  io^ 
sider  that  the  cause  of  living  autonomy  is  different  froUl 
physical    action  ;     that    the    character    of    the   "  vital 
principle"  is  the  generating  activity  of  matter  as  well 
as  of  mind,  while  the  character  of  physical  potence  or 
force  is  movement.     But  from  this  argument  we  cannot 
logically  arrive   at  the   conclusion   admitting   such  an 
intermediary   agent   in    nature.     Some   vitalists  try  to 
explain  life  by  admitting  a  directing  and  creating  action 
only  at  the  beginning  and  growth  of  organism  which 
disappears  as  soon  as  the  evolution  is  completely  insti- 
tuted.    But  when  may  evolution  be  considered  as  com- 
pletely  instituted  ?      This  is  another  difficult  probietD 
besides  being  an  unknown  ontological  agency. 

Claude  Bernard  says  that  the  destruction  of  organism 
and  its  regeneration  is  a  completely  special  activitj' 
which  depends  on  "  chemical  agents "  inherent  in 
organism.  This  doctrine,  which  we  may  call  chemical 
vitalism,  has  as  frivolous  and  false  a  foundation  as  the 
foregoing.  The  reflection  which  effectually  led  Claude 
Bernard  to  such  a  conception  was  the  absurd  supposition 
that  the  physico-chemical  phenomena  of  living  mattWi 
although  subordinate  to  the  law  of  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
have  some  particular  ways  special  only  to  organism, 
and  of  which  inorganic  matter  offers  a  very  inexact 
image.      It  is  very  strange  that  men  of  such  great  in-- 
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vestigating  talent  proclaim  ideas  so  opposed  to  the 
highest  principle  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  ;  for  the 
analysis  of  all  matter  reduced  to  the  last  elements  and 
changes  is  the  same  in  the  inorganic  as  in  the  organic 
world,  the  last  differs  from  the  first  only  in  its  morpho- 
logic and  phenomenal  synthesis. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  determining  cause 
of  the  morphological  and  phenomenal  synthesis  of 
living  matter  is  something  very  different  from  inorganic 
matter,  as  in  this  only  changes  with  loss  of  living  force 
can  be  produced ;  the  generation  of  living  force  can 
never  be  effected  by  inorganic  matter,  it  can  be  effected 
only  by  the  action  of  the  Supreme,  Great  care  is  neces- 
sary in  treating  of  this  question  in  order  not  to  fall  into 
wrong  interpretations.  In  nature  there  are  no  new 
creations  ;  all  changes  result  from  simple  mutations  or 
transformations  of  existing  realities,  but  the  reparation 
of  the  loss  of  living  force  in  the  world  and  the  unity 
and  concert  which  constantly  reign  throughout  the 
organic  system,  and  consequently  in  the  whole  universe, 
cannot  be  produced  by  inert  bodies  phenomenally  con- 
sidered. Hence  the  primordial  act  of  vitality  obeys  a 
supernatural  government,  and  it  is  a  complete  mystery 
how  the  Creator  directs  the  germs  to  follow  the  character- 
istic evolution  of  their  species,  growing  and  procreating 
by  specific  excision  or  division  of  an  anatomic  element 
(cellule)  into  two  or  more.  The  manifested  changes  of 
vitality  and  all  the  metamorphoses  of  the  inorganic 
world  are  derived  effects  of  material  interactions  or  inter- 
motions,  either  among  the  parts  of  organism,  or  of  this 
with  the  cosmic  medium,  or  else  of  the  parts  of  this 
inorganic  medium  among  themselves, 
i  Most  authors  at  present  affirm  that  organism  is  irri- 
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table,  meaning  by  this  that  it  reacts  by  itself  alo 
against  an  external  influence  simply  by  action  ofct 
tact,  that  is,  without  any  propagation  from  the  exciting 
agent  to  excited  organism.  But  reactions  of  this  kin 
are  seen  in  chemical  metamorphoses  of  inorganic  matter. 
Nevertheless,  most  physiologists  state  that  irriiaiHitf: 
s  a  characteristic  and  primary  activity  of  organism,  ami 
consequently  they  make  all  the  manifestations  of  living 
beings  dependent  on  it.  They  say,  besides,  that  irrita- 
bility, being  a  reaction  of  living  matter,  must  be  pro- 
voked by  some  external  agent  called  "irritant,"  in  order 
to  become  manifest,  and  as  the  activity  of  the  living 
element  is  manifested  under  different  forms,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  organism  and  of  the  irritant 
agent,  this  is  called  by  physiologists  irritation,  which, 
they  say,  may  be  either  genesic  or  nutritive,  or  else 
functional  (external  work).  But  those  facts  called  ini- 
tation,  rightly  interpreted,  are  no  more  than  another  andj 
improper  name  for  vitality.  Hence,  irritability 
not  be  considered  as  a  primordial  force  of  organism,  but 
as  a  figurative  name  for  the  first  change  of  living  bodies, 
that  is,  as  the  ultimate  abstraction  of  the  unknown 
potence  which  acts  as  the  primary  effect  of  ail  organic 
manifestations;  it  is,  then,  what  we  have  called  proto* 
genition. 

In  the  general  concept  of  matter  we  have  explained! 
the  meaning  of  the  abstract  terms  "  mass  "  and  "  move- 
ment," and  here  we  must  explain  the  correlative  organic 
terms  "  protoplasm  "  and  "  irritability."  All  the  argu- 
ments employed  to  convince  us  that  mass  and  move- 
ment are  merely  concepts  or  mental  abstraction 
equally  applicable  to  the  concepts  of  protoplasm  and 
irritability.     These  are  nothing  but  words,  comprehend- 
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ing  all  the  abstractions  referring  to  organism  in  general, 
for  any  organized  object  is  in  reality  one  alone,  and  not 
an  aggregate  of  organs  and  functions.  Hence  proto- 
plasm and  irritability  signify  only  the  ultimate  notion 
of  living  attributes,  and  therefore  represent  the  limit  of 
generalizations  in  the  inductive  process  regarding  living 
bodies. 

Physiologists,  whether  they  have  forgotten  or  ignored 
the  true  ideal  signification  of  such  abstract  terms,  have 
arrived  at  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  living  phe- 
nomena are  simply  consequences  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, resulting  from  the  concurrence  of  some  elemental 
substances,  and  consider  nature  as  a  continuous  succes- 
sion of  cause  and  effect,  subordinate  only  to  those  me- 
chanical laws  which  they  consider  as  the  Primordial 
Cause,  and  therefore  they  suppose  objects  endowed  with 
inherent  power  of  transformation,  which  has  determined 
in  the  universe,  they  say,  a  vast  process  of  development 
or  evolution. 

We  do  not  tire  of  repeating  that  the  mental  necessity 
of  abstractions  in  the  formation  of  thought,  and  in  its 
communication  by  language,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  concrete  nouns  which  represent  things  existing 
in  reality.  Thus,  there  are  not  two  independent  beings, 
one  static  and  the  other  dynamic ;  this  distinction  is 
only  a  verbal  one,  imposed  by  descriptive  discourse,  and 
nothing  more,  and  therefore  an  organism  is  not  a  com- 
pound of  protoplasm  and  irritability;  on  the  contrary, 
organisms  are  chiefly  constituted  of  living  matter  called 
protoplasm  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  such  a  qualifi- 
cation as  vitality  does  not  represent  any  abstract  force 
that  can  produce  living  reactions  (as  irritability,  etc.), 
but  the  mechanical  result  of  the  combined  intcrmotions 
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n  oi^anism.  How  many  discussions  ending  in  confusiMJ 
have  been  maintained  in  all  centuries  by  men  othersi«l 
very  distinguished  in  science  who  mistook-  such 
ration,  which  is  purely  verbal,  for  a  real  one. 

Accordingly,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  irritability 
the  sense  of  a  vital  force.  No  principle  of  vilalitycan 
be  admitted  as  inherent  in  matter,  and  consequently  llic 
hypothesis  of  transformism  is  quite  baseless  in  Biology. 
Nevertheless,  the  transformists  have  discovered  some 
general  laws  which  are  empirical,  and  which  help  the 
assimilation  of  descriptive  science. 

What  is  then  the  interaction  between  the  Generating^ 
Cause  and  progene?  This  is  a  metaphysical  problem. 
Physiology  only  investigates  the  successive  changes 
which  are  effected  in  organized  structures  already  formed. 
Neither  can  the  selective  organizing  power  of  vitality, 
which  is  the  sole  cause  of  promotion  in  nature,  directly 
operate  more  than  in  living  bodies,  nor  can  an  organism 
be  formed  by  only  a  transmutation  or  transference  from 
phenomena  or  material  changes.  The  cause  of  vital 
power  in  itself  must  not  be  included  in  the  physical 
investigations  of  the  successive  changes  of  the  universe, 
because  we  cannot  know  by  the  .senses,  nor  can  we 
derive  from  phenomena  alone  the  knowledge  of  the 
Primordial  Cause  which  constantly  perturbs  nature  in 
its  well-ordered  concert.  We  must  not  include  in  th^ 
physiological  concept  of  cosmos  the  primordial 
of  Metaphysics — Cosmogony,  for  this  doctrine  has 
nothing  to  do  with  objective  sciences. 

Organism,  to  obey  the  power  of  collocation  which 
determines  its  reproduction  and  development,  needs 
ponderable  matter  to  constitute  its  tangible  structures, 
and  imponderable  matter  to  employ  as  a  mechanical 
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means  in  transferences  or  indirect  transmissions.  In 
this  manner  organism  is  the  origin  of  all  natural  phe- 
nomena, realizing  a  work  of  production  of  living  force 
at  the  expense  of  potential  energy,  in  order  to  repair 
the  dissipation  of  manifested  energy  in  those  partial 
systems  called  mechanic.  Effectually  living  bodies 
appropriate  cosmic  potence  (latent  progene)  and  sur- 
rounding matter  to  form  organic  structures;  and  to 
generate  such  a  complicated  collocation  of  material  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  assimilate  ponderable  matter,  but 
to  restore  the  progenic  energy  which  is  freed  in  the 
moment  of  decomposition. 

We  can  show  at  a  glance  the  difference  between 
mechanic  and  genesic  work  by  means  of  brief  formulas, 
representing  by  small  r  the  resulting  living  force  of  a 
change,  and  by  small/ the  living  force  expended.  Then 
w  have  the  formulas — 

»  Mechanical  work  ^=  M  is  r  <  f. 

Genesic  work        =^G  is  r  >  f. 
representing  by  capital  R  and  F  the  sum  of  the 
ffisiiltant   and   expended   forces    in  the  whole  cosmos, 
"icluding  potential  state,  we  have — - 

Cosmic  work  —  C  is  R  rr  F. 
We  know  by  Mechanics  that  the  work  of  any  trans- 
erence  may  be  presented  in  round  numbers  thus,  r  ~//^ ; 
ind,  therefore,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  principle  of 
;onservation  of  energy  in  the  universe,  we  infer  the 
ormula  of  genesic  work  in  round  numbers  r  =.2/.  This 
B  the  formula  of  the  great  secret  of  nature,  as  it  repre- 
ents  the  antagonistic  and  repairing  action  of  mechanic 
lissipation.  The  total  work  of  cosmos  comprehending 
loth  fl-i  and  2/  which  we  represent  in  a  whole  by  R 
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may  be  condensed  in  the  formula  R  =  F,  that  is,  con- 
servation of  energy.  In  this  last  formula  and  principle 
we  must  take  into  account  the  constant  conversion  o 
living  force  in  mechanism  into  latent  by  the  determined 
resistance  of  centrifugal  oscillation  and  the  cetitripe 
pressure  of  progene  on  ponderable  matter,  that  is  to  s 
by  thermic  potence,  and  principally  by  the  resistance  of 
gravity. 

Mechanical  or  artificial  synthesis  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  biological  or  natural.  The  difference  doH 
not  consist  in  the  possibility  of  producing  any  chanf? 
whatever.  When  a  chemist  combines  carbon,  hydroge 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen  to  form  immediate  principles,  li 
cannot  do  it  as  an  organism,  because  he  needs  to  emploj 
a  living  force  greater  than  the  resultant.  In  the  sanK 
manner,  If  a  chemist  in  the  future  should  be  able  B 
accumulate  the  immediate  principles  in  order  to  foni 
protoplasm,  it  is  certain  that  the  work  then  produce! 
will  be  under  the  same  mechanical  condition,  that  is 
according  to  the  formula  r  <.  f  or  r  =  //., — phenomenal 
resultant  about  half  less  than  employed  force  (excluding 
that  which  is  latent).  A  chemist  will  never  be  able  to  ' 
that  which  is  done  by  an  organism,  to  elaborate  orga 
matter  with  the  formula  r  >y"or  r:=  2/.  that  is,  ph^-. 
nomenal  resultant  twice  as  great  as  the  expended  living' 
force ;  this  is  a  problem  which  Chemistry  cannot  resolvCr. 
no  more  than  Mechanics  can  ever  resolve  the  probUnl' 
of  perpetual  movement,  which  is  a  cosmic  work  ac^ 
cording  to  the  formula  R  =  F — resultant  equal  to  the 
expended  force.  This  is  sufficient  to  set  aside  al' 
transform! Stic  ideas  which  try  to  explain  the  origin  aW 
evolution  of  nature  by  matter  alone,  the  only  principl* 
which  transformists  admit  in  the  universe. 
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Many  scientists  believe  that  in  the  future  chemical 
synthesis  will  be  able  to  explain  organic  generation, 
basing  this  belief  on  the  sole  reason  that  they  expect 
to  elaborate  all  the  immediate  principles  of  organic 
bodies.  But  this  would  not  be  an  organic  synthesis,  it 
would  be  only  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  successive 
analysis.  Furthermore,  even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
chemist  of  the  future  in  the  laboratory  may  reach  that 
point  where  he  can  associate  the  immediate  principles  to 
form  a  complete  organic  structure,  is  it  logical  to  deny  an 
elaborating  intelligence  to  the  natural  laboratory  of  a 
living  body,  when  we  necessarily  admit  it  in  the  artificial 
one?  Such  a  primordial  organizing  intelligence  is  not, 
in  truth,  perceived  by  the  human  mind  because  no  one 
can  be  conscious  of  another's  intelligence,  but  it  must 
be  conscious  in  the  Divinity  itself  (it  being  contra- 
dictory to  suppose  an  unconscious  intelligence),  and  in  it 
alone  are  the  purpose  and  finality  of  objects  or  natural 
beings. 

The  conditions  of  the  cosmic  means  are  never  com- 
plete or  perfect  for  the  development  of  an  organism,  as 
in  the  successive  intermingling  phenomena  of  cosmos 
there  is  always  some  deficiency,  and  so  in  a  finite 
number  of  objects  we  never  contemplate  absolute  quali- 
ties which  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  Infinite.  The 
Infinite  alone  can  be  true,  good,  and  beautiful  in  absolute ; 
only  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  a  true,  good,  and  beautiful 
system  in  absolute;  one  part  alone,  as  the  living  body, 
cannot  be  more  than  relative  in  all  and  for  all. 
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\  50.  Recapitulation  of  the  Conxept  of 
Living  Matter. 

Organic  genesis  comprciiends  individual  evolutii 
during  the  time  an  organism  preserves  its  existence.ai 
reproduction  of  species  when  the  multiplication  of  beinj 
is  produced. 

Individual  evolution  may  be  summarized  in  the  thrs 
following  propositions ; — 

1.  The  vegetable  world  produces  transferences  c 
progenic  energies,  propagated  from  the  inorganic  worli 
into  molecular  energies,  while  the  animal  kingdom  trans- 
fers the  progenic  and  molecular  energies  which  it  draws 
from  the  vegetable  world  into  molar  energies,  and 
restores  to  the  inorganic  world  the  progenic  power  which 
was  transferred  into  molecular  by  vegetation. 

2.  In  both  living  kingdoms  such  acts  have  as  the 
first  manifestations  of  vitality,  chemical  metamorphoses, 
whose  force  is  measured  by  calories,  and  therefore 
calorie  must  also  serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison  W 
determine  the  relative  quantivalence  of  vitality.  This 
concept  is  indispensable  for  the  progress  of  Biology,  fof 
which  we  must  take  as  a  base  the  law  of  maximum 
work  when  we  discover  the  transformations  which  take 
place  in  every  being,  and  the  degree  of  stability  in  its 
composition. 

3.  The  potence  which  is  the  limit  of  our  physio- 
logical investigations  is  progenic,  admitting  and  recog- 
nizing that  the  Generating  Cause  (Creator)  constructs' 
organic  structures  by  means  of  currents  of  progene  inj 
the  same  manner  as  inorganic  combinations  are  formed 
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because  at  bottom  organic  as  well  as  inorganic  reactions 
are  only  material  combinations  or  changes  in  molecular 
extension  and  complexity. 

In  Part  I.  we  have  demonstrated  that  all  forces  are 
measures  of  resulting  movements,  and  that  all  physio- 
logical laws  express  only  relations  among  the  effects  of 
nature ;  neither  forces  nor  mechanical  laws  are  gene- 
rating causes  which  could  produce  primordial  effects. 
That  tendency  of  modern  authors  of  Physiology  to 
explain  all  natural  phenomena  by  variations  in  the 
structure  and  configuration  of  bodies,  is,  therefore,  a 
pretension  not  to  be  realized  ;  otherwise  we  should  only 
have  to  invert  the  terms  of  the  phrase,  and  then  say 
that  the  formation  and  configuration  of  organic  structures 
are  explained  by  themselves.  But  this  is  evidently  false, 
because  the  greatest  analogies  in  the  germs  of  organism 
correspond  to  the  greatest  individual  differences  in  their 
ulterior  development,  that  is,  in  the  phenomena  of  their 
succession. 

The  collocation  of  matter  in  organism  is  an  incon- 
ceivable change,  it  is  completely  opposed  to  the  facts 
of  inertia  of  matter,  and  needs  therefore  the  action  of 
immaterial  influence.  By  propagation  of  movement 
alone  we  cannot  effectually  construct  any  organized 
body  even  theoretically,  because,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  in  it  the  contrary  happens  to  what  takes  place  in 
an  inorganic  machine ;  there  is  a  conversion  of  latent 
power  into  manifested,  from  this  resulting  the  generation 
of  actual  and  disposable  forces,  instead  of  the  dissipation 
of  living  or  phenomenal  energy,  as  we  see  constantly 
produced  in  any  pure  mechanic  means,  complicated  and 

wfect  though  it  may  be. 

^Xhe  power  of  generation,  or  of  collocation  in  organ- 
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1  is  metaphysical ;  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  decl; 
fully,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  explaining  the  con- 
struction of  living  matter  more  than  by  the  influence  o( 
an  Intelligent  Cause,  which  cannot  be  perceived  byoui 
consciousness.  The  generation  of  potence  which  directs 
the  collocation  of  organic  principles  in  the  construction 
of  a  living  body  is  as  enigmatic  as  the  creation  rf 
inorganic  material. 

Cellular  multiplication.  A  complete  exposition  and 
discussion  of  the  various  doctrines  of  organic  generation 
would  be  almost  interminable,  and  we  will  confine  our- 
selves here  to  recapitulating  only  the  principal  ones,  ani 
these  as  briefly  as  possible.  All  may  be  comprehended 
in  two  groups;  one  embraces  those  pretending  to  give 
a  genesic  explanation,  or  to  discover  the  original  mystery 
by  vain  words  representing  abstract  forces  as  bionto- 
logic  animism,  vitalism,  directing  and  creating  forc^ 
vital  affinity,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  other  group  compre- 
hends the  descriptive  explanations  of  the  formation  of 
new  cellules,  as  the  so-called  cellular  and  blastematic 
theories. 

Some  histologists,  of  the  French  school  in  particulw, 
maintain  that  among  the  morphologic  elements  of 
organic  tissues  there  are  semi-liquid  substances  that 
almost  always  contain  elements  oi"new  formation,  which 
they  suppose  to  be  formed  by  a  kind  of  free  condensa- 
tion of  some  semi-liquid  they  call  blastema.  Thosewho 
maintain  this  free  cellular  formation  admit  it  in  the 
following  cases:  (i)  generation  of  the  reproducing 
elements  (male  and  female) ;  (2)  formation  of  the  first 
elements  of  an  embryo;  (3)  generation  and  regeneration 
of  epithelium  ;  and  (4)  generation  of  the  greater  part  of 
pathologic  neoplasm. 


so.   RECAPlTVLATlQtf.  aj; 

The  cellular  theory  is  principally  held  by  the 
German  school,  and  is  to-day  the  most  widespread 
throughout  the  world.  Its  propositions  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  terms;  (i)  the  cellule  is  the 
characteristic  and  pre-existent  element  of  ail  living 
forms,  the  succession  and  conservation  of  vitality  being 
linked  to  it ;  (2)  the  nucleus  is  the  part  which  con- 
tributes most  to  sustain  and  multiply  the  living  elements  ; 
(3)  the  protoplasm  is  the  part  which  gives  to  the  cellules 
their  special  characters ;  and  (4)  every  cellule  of  those 
forming  a  complex  organism  is  an  individuality  which 
possesses  in  itself  its  own  activity  from  which  its 
functions  emanate. 

This  last  proposition  expresses  as  erroneous  a  con- 
cept of  the  cellule,  as  does  that  of  physicists  and  chemists 
about  atoms.  This  parallel  once  made,  the  same  argu- 
ments which  were  employed  against  modern  atomism 
are  applicable  here.  Thus  the  cellule  is  the  concept  of 
a  mental  abstraction  of  an  ideal  protobio  (from  protos 
first  and  bios,  life),  by  means  of  which  it  is  represented. 
in  language  as  a  simple  element,  always  analogous 
and  constant  in  all  living  bodies,  thus  stripping  the 
cellule,  which  has  a  true  cellular  figure,  of  all  that  is 
particular  In  its  real  or  concrete  existence  So  that 
reproduction  by  excision  of  the  protoplasm  is  admitted, 
although  this  may  be  under  a  diffuse,  asymmetrical,  and 
perhaps  semi-liquid  form.  On  the  other  hand,  without 
detaining  ourselves  here  to  investigate  the  existence  and 
functions  of  blastema,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the 
two  schools,  French  and  German,  do  not  differ  essentially 
in  their  fundamental  concepts,  and  that  both  are  contra- 
dictory to  the  true  principles  of  physiological  theory, 
as  they  aim  to  inculcate  independence  among  the  parts 
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of  the  system,  so  sowing  the  baneful   seeds  of  trios- 
formism. 

Ail  living  beings,  elemental  as  well  as  complex, 
subject  to  a  fixed,  determined  evolution,  being  neces- 
sarily born  from  a  germ  ;  our  organism,  as  well  as  every 
one  of  the  living  elements  which  constitute  it,  must 
engendered  in  direct  succession  ;  omne  vivum  ex  M 
equal  to  omms  cellula  a  cellula.  We  recognize  the  trath 
of  this  assertion  of  the  cellular  theory,  but  we  interpret 
the  term  cellule  in  the  most  extended  sense  according 
to  abstract  signification,  including  in  it  even  the  free 
masses  of  protoplasm  ;  although  in  general,  especially  in 
superior  beings,  the  generating  elements  have  their  own 
form  more  or  less  like  a  typical  cellule. 

After  birth,  all  individuals  follow  three  successive 
stages  during  development — growth,  fixed  condition, and 
decline  to  death.  Growth  depends  on  the  sum  of  tbe 
interaction  of  constituent  elements,  producing  an  Increase 
of  the  anatomic  elements  already  existing  principally 
by  new  elements  formed  by  multiplication  of  those  pre* 
existent.  The  form  of  organic  growth  explains  the 
other  two  stages  in  the  evolution  of  life,  because  they 
grow  in  their  totality  relatively  more  on  their  surface  M' 
the  ratio  of  the  cube  to  the  square.  The  molar  work, 
also,  principally  in  animal  life,  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  without  increasing  the  ingress  of  matter, 
and  besides  the  constant  diffusion  of  liquids  through  the 
membranes  leaves  mineral  substances  incrusted  in  them, 
eventually  producing  their  true  mineralization,  which 
decreases  their  endosmotic  power  and  therefore  their 
activity  for  the  interchange  of  matter. 


SI.   ORGANIC  AND  INORGANIC  AGGREGA 


CHAPTER  VII, 


sept  of  planetary  bodies  :  organic  and  in- 

lorganic  matter  together  forming  worlds 

(abstraction    being    made  of   intelligent 
powers). 

Aggregates  of  organic  and  inorganic  bodies — §  52.  Brief  description 
[    the    eartli,    sun,    and    moon— §    53.    Terrestrial     m-auiiv — S    ch 

knelory  movemenis  of  ihe  earth  and  terrestr 

ecapilulalion  of  the  concept  of  plaaelary  bodie: 

Aggregates    of  Organic    and    Inorganic 
Bodies — (World  or  Physical  Cosmos). 

The  worlds  are  composed  of  the  two  kinds  of 
bodies,  inorganic  and  organic ;  the  inorganic  are  in 
different  physical  states  (solids  and  fluids),  and  the 
organic  constitute  the  two  living  kingdoms  (vegetable 
and  animal).  We  must  now  give  the  fundamental 
analogies  and  differences  between  living  and  non-living 
bodies,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  their  distribution  in  our 
*^'orld,  although  this  last  point  is  more  especially  reserved 
for  the  next  section. 

From  the  material  analysis  of  living  bodies  only  a 
few  chemical  elements  result  which  are  the  same  in  dead 
iiodics  (corpses) ;  they  exist  equally  in  the  most  inferior 
i*eings  and  in  man,  and  they  are  profusely  scattered 
^roughout  the  inorganic  medium.    Nevertheless,  reflect- 
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ing  on  the  characters  of  life  from  the  ovule  or  organl 
germ  to  its  development  and  death,  there  is  no  doul 
that  in  it  we  discover  functions  which  consist  in  a  systtr 
of  changes  never  observed  in  synthesis  outside  of  living^ 
bodies  ;  but  in  analysis  all  the  changes  of  vitality  ait 
exactly  equal  to  the  potential  and  phenomenal  states 
that  have  been  discovered  in  the  inorganic  world.  Hence, 
the  organism,  physiologically  considered,  is  only  one  of 
the  phases  of  matter  ;  in  a  materia!  sense  the  organic 
germ,  then,  consists  simply  in  the  combination  of  tk 
elements  which  are  discovered  by  chemical  analysis  as 
forming  an  alotropic  state  of  the  matter  common  to 
both  kinds  of  bodies.  But  is  this  a  condition  sufficient 
to  determine  the  actions  of  the  different  parts  of  our 
organism,  among  themselves  and  with  the  external 
medium,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  living  body  could  be 
considered  as  a  peculiar  form  of  redistribution  of  matter 
regulated  only  by  mechanical  laws?  Although  we  have 
already  answered  this  question  negatively  and  hava 
demonstrated  our  assertion,  this  point  needs  further 
consideration  in  order  to  explain  our  fundamental  pro- 
position :  we  admit  that  the  true  Primordial  Caus^ 
which  is  the  metaphysical  subject  to  be  treated  of 
supernatural  grounds,  acts  directly  upon  living  bodies 
giving  them  the  necessary  direction  to  build  their  oigan^ 
structures ;  but  we  do  not  recognize  any  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  effects  which  constitute  all  possible  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  object  or  natural  ground.  The 
manifested  differences  between  organic  and  inoiganic 
bodies  are  only  quantitative  and  not  essential ;  this  pointp 
in  analysis,  has  been  already  elucidated  in  the  general 
concept  of  matter.  Now  let  us  consider  it  synthetically- 
Perhaps  our  mind  might  be  a  little  better  satisfied 
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with  the  idea  that  the  natural  elements  of  an  organism, 
i.e.  those  which  are  manifested,  are  the  sole  agents  in 
relation  to  vitality,  if  all  organisms  were  identical,  having 
the  same  configuration  and  functional  evolution  ;  but 
living  bodies  are  of  very  different  forms,  and  have  the 
most  various  evolution  in  opposition  to  their  identity  in 
their  material  composition.  The  complete  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  an  essential  cause  of  life  different  from  the 
mechanical  propagation  of  movement  belongs  to  Meta- 
physics and  not  to  Physiology  (Natural  Sciences),  as 
this  in  its  inquiries  must  not  go  beyond  manifested 
effects  and  their  proximate  cause  (material  potence). 
The  inquiry  into  the  Primordial  Cause  docs  not  concern 
Physiology,  which  must  limit  itself  to  the  study  of  Cosmic 
Mechanism,  but  this  is  no  reason  to  forget  and  still  less 
to  deny  the  principle  and  end  of  objective  nature — the 
Supreme  Intelligence  to  which  physical  cosmos  must 
be  subordinated  merely  as  a  supplementary  medium. 
Thus,  then,  we  consider  the  world  as  a  whole  in  which 
living  matter  is  the  direct  medium,  and  dead  and  inor- 
ganic matter  the  indirect  medium  to  accomplish  the 
supernatural  aim.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  state  that  true  physiological  science  is  not  opposed  to 
theological  belief;  though  badly  interpreted  in  their 
principles,  they  have  been  considered  by  many  as  con- 
tradictory ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Science  of  Cosmos, 
according  to  our  physiological  theory,  is  in  complete 
harmony  with  true  Monotheism,  and  subordinate  as  a 
supplement  to  the  subject  of  true  belief.  This  maxim 
we  must  not  forget,  lest  we  fall  into  the  erroneous  view 
of  those  who,  intoxicated  by  the  fantasy  of  the  present 
positivism,  pretend  to  subordinate  everything  to  the 
much-talked -of  "experience,"  when  this  consists  but  of 
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sensual  appearances  often  highly  deceptive.  Neverthe- 
less, let  us  see  what  experience  teaches  us,  but  only 
when  guided  by  sound  reason. 

The  corporeal  species  are  defined  either  as  chemical 
species  or  living  species  ;  the  former  can  be  produced 
by  decomposition  of  organic  structures  or  by  chemical 
combination  of  different  elements,  while  the  latter  can- 
not be  produced  either  by  decomposition  or  by  combi- 
nation of  different  elements.  Besides,  in  the  formation 
of  complex  inorganic  bodies,  the  resulting  substance  is 
very  different  from  the  producing  or  original  ones,  while 
organic  bodies  are  necessarily  engendered  by  a  complex 
individual  of  the  same  species,  and  better  to  say,  the 
new  body  is  no  more  than  one  part  of  one  species,  sole 
matriceof  all  the  individuals  which  are  separated  by  exci- 
sion. So  it  results  that  the  engendering  body  and  the 
engendered  one  are  analogous,  and  that  the  last  formed 
part  of  the  first  with  all  the  conditions  of  a  partial 
existence,  depending  on  the  individual.  But  the  two 
kinds  of  corporeal  species  are  not  independent  nor 
essentially  different,  they  are  complementary,  because 
there  is  no  new  creation  of  material ;  every  increase  in 
one  kingdom  supposes  a  diminution  in  the  other  and 
the  reverse  ;  such  change  of  material  circulation  is  con- 
.stant,  but  the  prime  object  of  such  incessant  change  is 
the  oi^anic  world,  and  the  secondary  medium  is  the 
inorganic  world ;  that  is  to  say,  the  former  is  the  place 
where  the  first  effect  of  primordial  action  is  produced, 
while  the  latter  serves  only  as  a  conditional  medium 
for  the  interchanges  of  the  organic  world.  Therefore, 
in  the  relative  succession  or  relation  of  derived  causes 
the  activity  of  the  inorganic  world  is  a  secondary  effect 
subordinate  to  vitality ;  the  genesis  of  this  is  a  mystery 
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and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  as  any  other 
change  may  be  explained  by  mechanical  propagation. 

The  growth  of  both  kinds  of  bodies  is  operated 
in  similar  ways  :  either  by  molecular  combination  or 
intussusception,  or  by  molar  aggregation  or  juxtaposi- 
tion, with  the  only  diiferencc  that  living  bodies  increase 
almost  exclusively  by  intussusception,  while  dead  and 
inorganic  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  commonly  increase 
their  bulk  by  juxtaposition.  But  there  is  a  still  more 
remarkable  characteristic  in  the  growth  of  living  bodies, 
that  is,  in  the  morphologic  concept ;  they  must  have  a 
peculiar  form  and  limited  dimensions  while  the  exist- 
ence of  inorganic  bodies  is  compatible  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  forms  and  is  also  capable  of  undergoing  the 
greatest  increase  or  diminution  in  dimensions.  Organ- 
isms have,  besides,  another  morphological  character  very 
well  defined  :  they  are  necessarily  of  some  solid  con- 
sistency, they  cannot  be  fluidified  ;  while  inorganic  bodies 
can  be  changed  in  their  physical  state,  those  which 
ordinarily  are  solid  may  undergo  either  liquefaction  or 
evaporation  or  else  both,  and  even  if  there  is  an  excep- 
tion, like  carbon,  which  is  a  fixed  solid  body,  that  also 
may  be  dissolved  (by  combination)  in  some  liquids 
and  solidified  again  (by  decomposition  of  the  solution), 
becoming  the  same  corporeal  species  as  before.  Lique- 
faction by  any  means  in  living  bodies  determines  their 
death,  and  consequently  they  cannot  be  afterwards 
restored  to  their  former  state.  Again,  the  limit  of  the 
existence  of  living  bodies  is  formed  by  molar  division, 
while  it  is  illimitable  in  inorganic  bodies.  In  this 
sense  we  may  say  that  organic  bodies  have  a  definite 
existence  in  space,  and  therefore  are  specific  in  their 
morphology,  while  inorganic  species  are  variable,  mor- 
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phologically  considered,   and  therefore   have 
finable  existence  in  space. 

Living  bodies  are  not  only  defined  in  their  relations 
in  space,  but  also  in  time  ;  the  duration  of  every  indi- 
vidual is  limited,  ending  always  by  decomposition  or 
corruption,  and  beginning  by  birth.  Generation  is  an 
activity  existing  only  in  the  living  species,  and  not  in 
any  object  outside  of  that,  while  the  elaboration  of  a 
chemical  species  is  necessarily  produced  by  one  or  more 
species  different  from  the  resultant;  thus, for  instance,  to 
form  water  we  combine  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

We  might  enumerate  many  other  morphologic  and 
phenomenal  differences  between  living  and  inorganic 
bodies,  but  all  are,  of  course,  relative  or  quantitative, 
because,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  we  arc  not  able  to 
perceive  objectively  or  by  means  of  our  senses  any  other 
characters  than  the  relations  of  quantity.  Thus,  mor- 
phologic differences  do  not  consist  in  any  qualitative 
character,  for  organic  matter  consists  in  the  combination 
and  mixture  of  inorganic  elements,  though  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  peculiar  structure  is  formed  (protoplasm 
and  its  derived  formations),  which  can  never  result  as  a 
direct  product  of  an  inorganic  laboratory.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  phenomenal  differences  between  living  and 
non-living  bodies,  are  also  differences  of  aggregation, 
as  may  be  more  clearly  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 

I.  Known  energies  primordially  derived  as  functions 
of  organism :  vital  synthesis.  (We  do  not  mention  in 
this  table  either  protogenition  or  biotension,  because 
they  are  unknown.) 

Progenic  change:  potential  transmit- t  ,„„„,:,^ 


Invisible  (progenii 


•r), 


pt. 


icil,). 
hange :  thennochemic; 
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2,  Energiessecondarily  derived,  common  to  inorganic 
and  organic  matter :  mechanical  analysis. 


Quantitative   change 

Eleclricilj    (static 

Potential 

of  progene. 

and  dynamic- 

changes. 

Change  of  progenic 

Pi.tenlial  heat  (Intent 

mponderable 

Manifested 

QECillations. 
Translalory      move- 
ment of  progene. 

and  radiant), 
light. 

changes. 

Oscillatory     move- 
ment of  progene. 

Sound. 

Change  of  intermole- 

Heat    (temperature 

Atomic  or 

Molecular 

cular  distances- 

and  slate). 

ponderable 

changes- 

Change  of  molecular 

Affinity     (chemical 

eneigies. 

(hange). 

Molar  chan 

;es  i  visible  ot  otdinaty 

But  in  opposition  to  the  analogy  between  the  effects 
there  is  the  difference  in  the  cause,  for  the  physiological 
synthesis  of  vitality  is  protluced  according  to  a  mathe- 
matical formula  precisely  inverse  to  that  of  inorganic 
machines  ;  these  constantly  lose  some  living  force — ^that 
which  may  be  manifested  in  works  necessary  to  fulfil 
the  mechanical  aims  of  man,  and  the  empire  of  living 
bodies  produces  as  a  definite  resultant  the  reparation  in 
cosmos  of  the  force  dissipated  in  the  propagations  of 
non-living  bodies.  Thus  the  ovule  or  living  germ  con- 
structs a  more  or  less  complex  building  and  engenders 
phenomena  at  the  expense  of  energy,  some  of  which 
is  potential.  This  cannot  be  done  by  any  inorganic 
machine,  nor  even  can  any  mechanical  works  resolve 
the  problem  of  perpetual  movement  which  exists  in 
cosmos,  because  all  bodies  lose  46  per  cent,  of  living 
energy  in  any  manifested  propagation. 
Ljt  is  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  in  order  not  to  be 
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deceived  by  certain  false  appearances  ;  thus,  on  the 
hand,  electric  machines  convert  potential  into  pbJ 
meiial  energy  when  they  produce  light  or  molar  wotlt 
but  electricity  must  be  produced  by  a  living  energfj 
greater  than  that  which  results  from  it;  and  on  it ' 
other  hand  green  vegetation  when  very  well  develt 
and  under  the  action  of  sunshine,  absorbs  a  great 
quantity  of  manifested  energy  than  it  spends,  but 
must  take  into  account  that  such  conversion  is  only 
temporary  reserve,  and  that  such  latent  energy  aftef' 
wards  becomes  manifested.  Accordingly,  our  referen! 
is  made  not  to  every  one  of  the  changes  of  a  machine, 
whether  organic  or  inorganic,  but  to  the  whole  partial 
system  which  constitutes  a  living  body  from  its  birth 
to  its  death,  and  an  industrial  factory  from  the 
ning  to  the  end  of  its  operations.  Then,  as  we 
already  said,  we  may  express  the  differential  charactei 
of  the  two  kinds  of  bodies  by  opposite  formulae  ;  calliifl 
the  living  force  expended  in  a  change,/"  and  the  resultan 
r  we  have— 

1.  Work  of  organized  bodies,  .  .  .  r  ^  f. 
(Some  potential  energy  becomes  then  manifested. 

2.  Workof  inorganic  bodies,  .  .  .  r -^  f. 
(Some  manifested  energy  then  becomes  potential 

3.  Work  of  cosmos  (inorganic  and  organic  bodies 
together),  .  .  .  r  ■=.  f. 

Now  we  will  call  F  the  sum  of  the  energies  in  cosflM 
(whether  manifested  or  otherwise)  before  any  change 
effected,  and  R  the  amount  of  phenomenal  and  potentiM 
energies  after  the  production  of  such  change,  we  havB 
then   the  formula  R  =  F,     Here  is  the   mathematical 
reason  and   limit  of  that  physiologic  principle  (or 
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ing,  SO  to  speak)  which  is  known  as  the  principle 

ervation. 

fine,  observation  never  shows  us  a  case  of  the 

on  of  a  living  body  without  parents,  that  is,  by 

combination   of  inorganic   material,  and   jf  the 

{influence  is  never  observed  outside  of  living 
we  must  then  necessarily  suppose  that  material 
with  its  laws  is  always  the  purpose  and  end  of 
natural  being- — the  Maker — by  means  of  organic 
ion,  by  which  the  divine  idea  is  constantly  real- 
i'C  do  not  see  the  same  direct  connection  of  the 
■  with  the  inorganic  world,  whose  activity  is 
nate  to  the  organic  world,  and  which  is  therefore 
act  outside  the  direct  realization  of  the  divinity. 

lies  the  only  essential  difference  between  the 
dily  constituents  of  the  worlds,  which  we  can 
entaliy  construct  simply  by  the  combination  in 

Sm  alone  of  the  concepts  acquired  of  both  the 

Mid  inorganic  kingdoms. 

. 

Brief  Description  of  the  Earth,  Sun, 
AND  Moon. 

'will  here  briefly  give  the  principal  generaliza- 
Bferring  them  from  the  study  of  our  planetary 
,  but  particularly  from  the  earth,  although  in 
[I  to  this  something  must  be  said  of  the  relations, 
es,  and  differences  between  the  earth  and  the 
1  bodies,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  sun 
X)n.  We  will  commence  with  the  earth,  which 
Konsider  only  in  its  totality. 
nig  the  Greek  sages  we  see  the  idea  of  the 
ws   of  the  earth   already  indicated  contrary  to 
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the  irreflexive  belief  of  almost  all  humanity  up  tflw 
sixteenth  century.     But  no  practical  demonstration 
made  until  the  modem  age,  when  Magellan  (in  IJI 
sailed  from  Europe  to  Asia  and  back  again  by  douWil 
the  South  American  promontory.     It  is  well  known 
day  that  the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  whose  eqii 
toria!  radius  is  6,377,398  metres,  and  whose  polar  radij 
is   21,318   metres  less;    so  we  see  that  the  equalot 
diameter  of  the  earth   is  about  eight  thousand  milf 
(12,754,796  metres).     The  density  of  the  earth,  accori 
ing  to  geologists,  is  from  five  to  six,  but  the  avcra; 
density  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  earth  being  frt 
two  to  three,  they  have  supposed  that  in  the  interi 
of  the  earth  there  are  very  heavy  substances.     But ' 
must  not  forget  that  the  nearer  a  body  is  to  the  cen 
of  the  earth  the  weightier  relatively  it  is,  therefore  t 
condition  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimatii 
the  true  relation  of  densities  at  different  depths.    Tl 
temperature  of  our  planet  is  very  variable  to  the  dept 
of  twenty-seven  metres  ;    beyond  that  it  can  be  sai 
that  there   is   a   fixed    temperature,   the    thermometa 
always  registering  nearly  12°  centigrade  at  twenty-eigbl 
metres,  the  temperature  increasing  in  a  uniform  progreS' 
sion  of  one  degree  for  every  thirty  metres  of  descentt 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  higher  we  ascend  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  the  lower  the  temperature  becomes- 
In  order  to  simplify  the  description  of  our  planet,  it 
convenient  to  divide  it  into  three  parts — the  surface,  the 
exterior  or  atmosphere,  and  the  interior.    These  we  may 
call  in  correlation  mesogeos,  exogeos,  and  endogeos. 

Mesogeos  is  the  surface  of  our  planet,  and  in  its  study 
we  indicate  only  the  principal  points  concerning  the 
'irregular  distribution  of  land   and  water,   and  also  of 
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animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  highest  points  of  the 
earth's  surface  are  generally  less  populous  in  living 
beings  than  the  middle  heights,  and  the  most  depressed 
parts  are  covered  with  water,  in  which  pullulates  animal 
life  in  particular.  At  first  sight  there  is  found  a  great 
disproportion  between  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  these 
three  regions,  which  naturally  serves  to  unbalance  or 
perturb  cosmic  functions  ;  and  thus  c/tange  in  cosmos  is 
originated. 

We  should  pass  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work 
if  we  were  to  explain  here  the  concrete  terms  referring 
to  the  different  objective  forms  of  our  planet,  as  seas 
and  continents,  mountains  and  valleys,  etc.,  so  we  shall 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  data  needed  for  our  abstract 
inferences.  We  must  first  notice  the  vast  extent  of 
water  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  its  irregular  distribu- 
tion in  relation  to  dry  land.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  water,  about 
eight  parts  water  and  three  parts  land,  that  is,  almost 
thrice  as  much  water  as  land.  The  dry  land  principally 
occupies  two  opposite  sides  of  the  planet,  forming  in 
one  part  what  we  call  the  old  world,  or  Eurasia  and 
Africa,  and  in  the  other  the  new  world,  or  America 
(North  and  South).  There  are  other  portions  of  dry 
land  less  vast,  which  are  called  islands,  and  which  in 
many  cases  form  archipelagos,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  Oceanica.  The  distribution  of  land  and  water 
is  very  irregular,  water  preponderating  in  the  southern 
and  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  one.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
depth  of  the  sea  is  greater  than  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains, a  fact  which  still  further  increases  the  proportion 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  is  covered  with  water. 
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The  uppermost  layer  of  the  earth  is  generally  mid 
ground,  that  is,  a  thin  layer  of  soil  ordinarily  modified] 
by  the  artificies  of  human  necessities,  but  beneart 
this  is  what  is  called  subsoil,  which  is  very  commonl) 
exposed  to  view  by  the  denudation  of  waters  and  b]l] 
artificial  constructions,  and  is  seen  by  comparison  to" 
of  many  different  kinds,  as  calcareous  rocks,  sand,  chall 
clay,  etc.  Soil  and  subsoil  may  be  classified  as  sedh 
mentary  and  crystalline  ;  the  sedimentary  is  of  aquatil 
origin  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  dissolved  sub-' 
stances,  and  the  crystalline  is  supposed  to  have  an 
igneous  origin.  The  state  of  each  in  particular  is  the 
object  of  the  concrete  science  of  Mineralogy. 

Exogeos  or  atmosphere  is  a  gaseous  mixture  princi- 
pally constituted  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  ratio 
four  to  one.  It  also  includes  in  its  composition  aqueous 
vapour,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  multitude  of  microscopic] 
organic  and  inorganic  corpuscles.  This  mixture,  more- 
over, besides  being  complex,  is  very  variable  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  mixed  elements  according  as  it  is  day  or 
night,  and  according  to  season, temperature,  winds,  height,, 
etc.  Air  is  nearly  eight  hundred  times  lighter  than  water 
nevertheless,  the  influence  of  its  weight  over  other  bodies- 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  because  its  height  (not 
yet  precisely  determined)  is  more  than  loo  kilometres, 
and  determines  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  pressure 
which,  measured  by  the  mercurial  barometer,  is  equal  to  a 
column  of  76  centimetres  with  slight  variations  of  some 
millimetres.  The  knowledge  of  the  succession  of  more 
or  less  regular  barometrical  variations,  as  well  as  of  the 
movements  of  atmospheric  translation  (winds)  does  not 
belong  to  this  chapter  because  it  presupposes  evolution 
in  time  and  explanations  of  the  reasons  of  such  changes. 
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Endogeos,  We  know  that  the  material  of  which  the 
lartii  is  composed  is  arranged  in  layers  or  strata,  which 
he  cutting  of  any  section  shows  in  a  succession  one 
ibove  the  other.  To  enter  into  details  of  endogeos,  i.e. 
ilmut  the  structure  of  these  layers,  is  to  invade  the 
[iroviiice  of  a  branch  of  Mineralogy  called  Geology  which 
iSa  concrete  science.  The  only  important  fact  we  need 
treat  of  here  is  that  deduced  from  an  indication  already 
referred  to  about  subterranean  temperature,  and  that  is 
that  if  the  temperature  increases  regularly  in  relation  to 
the  depth  or  distance  from  the  surface,  it  is  clear  that 
Et  the  depth  of  100  kilometres  (equal  to  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere)  the  heat  must  be  sufficient  to  melt 
all  rocks,  and  therefore  the  greater  part  of  the  interior 
of  our  planet  must  be  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  solid  crust 
being  relatively  very  thin. 

In  the  constitution  of  cosmos  the  earth  is  no  more 
than  a  planet  of  secondary  magnitude.  Let  us  now 
consider  its  principal  relations  to  the  celestial  bodies, 
Especially  to  the  sun  and  moon,  as  the  sun  is  in  the  focus 
Jf  the  ellipse  described  by  the  earth  in  its  orbit  and 
ttmual  revolution,  and  the  moon  is  a  satellite  which 
evolves  around  the  earth.  Both,  by  their  reflection, 
;reatiy  influence  the  changes  of  our  planet  principally 
n  the  terrestrial  fluids,  air  and  water,  and  above  all  more 
lircctly  on  the  metafluid  or  progene  existing  in 
torocules  or  the  interstices  of  bodies.  We  have  already 
ndicated,  and  we  will  clearly  state  in  the  next  chapter, 
hat  we  must  not  consider  the  sun  as  the  prime  motor 
n  the  production  of  terrestrial  phenomena. 

The  idea  we  form  of  the  sun  by  irreflexive  observa- 
ion  is  very  deceitful.  When  viewed  through  a  dark 
;oloured  glass  it   appears   like   a   white  disc  perfectly 
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circular,  whose  diameter   does  not  seem    greater  ihiii 

fifty  centimetres,   and   whose   surface    appears   honw-l 
geneous  ;  furthermore,   the   solar   disc  seems  to  move^ 
from  west  to  east,  following  a  curve  whose  centre  is 
point  in  which  the  observer  stands,  and  whose  extremal 
touch   the   visible  horizon.     We    know   that   the  mor 
distant  an  object  is  the  smaller  it  appears,  thus,  calcu- 
lating tlie  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  as  about] 
ninety  millions   of  miles   in    round    numbers,   the  trne 
diameter  of  the  sun  is  inferred   to  be  more  than  one 
hundred   times   greater   than    that    of  the   earth ;   the 
difference   between    the   diameter   of  the   sun   and  ila 
distance  from  the  earth  being  almost  in  the  same  ratio, 
1  :  loO.      To  form   some   comparative    idea   of   ihesfi 
relations  of  size  and  distance,  let  us  imagine  a  sphere 
one  metre  in   diameter  at  a  distance  of  one  hundr 
metres  to  represent  the  sun,  and  a  little  ball,  one  centi' 
metre  in  diameter  to  represent  the  size  of  the  earth 
its  relative  position  to  the  sun.     Accordingly,  more  thi 
a  million  balls  like  the  earth  would  be  necessary  to  mi 
a  sphere  like  the  sun.     But  perhaps  we  can  acquire  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  extraordinary  dimensions  and  distances 
referred  to  by  the  following  calculations.     A  ball  shot 
from    a   cannon,   moving  uniformly   with   its   ordinary 
velocity,  would  take  about  thirteen  years  to  reach  the 
sun,  and  if  wc  suppose  the  ball  diametrically  crossing 
the  sun  it  would  take  more  than  a  month  in   passing  to 
the  other  side,  while  it  would   need  only  about  seven 
hours  in  crossing  the  earth's  diameter.     We  can  further 
acquire  some  idea  of  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  by  considering  that  a  train  running  at  the  rate  of 
thirty   miles   an   hour   would  take  about  350  years  t» 
accomplish  the  distance. 
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Telescopic  observation  reveals  a  fact  worthy  of  men- 
tion. The  sun  has  spots  which  appear  and  disappear 
every  fourteen  days,  reappearing  on  the  eastern  edge 
tifthe  disc  about  fifteen  days  after  disappearing  from 
Its  western  edge.  This  regular  movement  of  the  spots 
shows  us  that  the  sun  is  in  rotation,  and  that  this 
fetation  must  be  accomplished  in  about  twenty-six 
days.  From  this  we  infer,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  our  Physiological  Theory,  that  the  sun  has 
acondnent  with  living  matter  in  order  to  produce  such 
a  rotation,  but  comparing  it  with  the  earth  we  must 
suppose  that  the  ratio  marking  the  dilirerence  between 
land  and  water  in  the  sun  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  earth,  and  we  must  deduce  from  this  that  the  great 
reflecting  power  of  the  sun  is  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
extent  of  surface  covered  with  water.  We  must  also 
explain  the  lack  of  orbital  movement  in  the  sun  by  the 
fact  that  the  surface  of  the  sun  in  which  vegetation  can 
Exist,  being  relatively  small,  the  force  of  propulsion 
-manating  from  it  is  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
esistance  of  the  solar,  atmosphere,  and  so  only  a  rotatory 
lovement  results.  If  the  sun  has  any  translatory 
novement  whatever,  it  must  be  a  very  slow  one,  and  so 
t  is  not  worth  taking  into  consideration  in  this  work. 

The  moon,  like  the  sun,  produces  many  deceitful 
-ppearances,  among  which  the  most  surprising  are  the 
lifferent  forms  it  presents  during  its  successive  stages, 
md  we  see  that  every  twenty-seven  and  one-third  days 
he  same  phases  are  repeated.  ^Nevertheless,  it  is 
lemonstrated  that  the  moon  is  an  entirely  round  or 
■egular  sphere,  and  that  such  phases  depend  on  the 
greater  or  less  surface  which  reflects  the  sunlight.  Its 
distance  from  the  earth  is  in  round  numbers  something 
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more  than  three  hundred  thousand  miles  (3^ 
kilometres),  that  is,  it  is  about  three  hundred  t 
nearer  than  the  sun,  and  therefore  at  a  distance  ali 
equal  to  the  third  part  of  the  solar  diameter.  Accon 
ingly,  the  space  between  the  earth  and  the  moon  is  01 
sufficient  to  accommodate  a  body  twenty-seven 
smaller  than  the  sun.  The  diameter  of  the 
almost  one-fourth  ((', )  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  size  isl 
forty  times  less.  The  general  opinion  of  authors  is  that 
the  moon  has  no  atmosphere  and  lacks  water,  and 
consequently  cannot  contain  living  beings  ;  but  from  the 
general  principles  laid  down  in  this  Physiological  Theory 
we  infer  that  the  moon,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  orbital 
and  rotatory  movement,  requires  life  as  does  our  own 
planet.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  forms  of 
living  matter,  but  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  affirm  its 
existence. 

Analogies  exist  between  all  the  other  heavenly 
bodies  and  the  sun,  the  earth,  or  the  moon,  but  their 
study  is  particular  or  concrete.  We  only  need  know 
as  a  general  fact  that  the  differences  among  all  of  them 
are  not  absolute,  and  the  transitions  are  graduated  in 
such  a  manner  that  relying  on  spectroscopic  observations 
we  can  proclaim  the  analogy  of  the  constituent  material 
without  any  other  difference  than  in  the  proportions  of. 
its  components,  and  thus  can  add  that  in  all  the  universe 
perfect  harmony  reigns  in  the  descriptive  relations— 
those  of  space,  as  well  as  in  the  genesic — those  of 
activity  in  time. 

5  53.  Terrestrial  Gravity. 
The  force  of  gravity  is  manifested  to  our  irreflexive 
experience  in   two  different  states ;  one   is  movement, 
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which  is  seen  in  the  falling  of  bodies  through  the 
atmosphere  when  they  are  of  greater  density  than  the 
air,  and  the  other  is  the  equilibrium  ordinarily  called 
weight.  Reason  has  discovered  that  both  states  are 
but  one  which  results  from  the  intermotion  of  progenia 
and  atomic  matter  on  account  of  their  different  con- 
densation, the  ratio  being  as  54  :  100  (almost  i  :  2). 
That  is  to  say,  an  atom  must  be  almost  twice  as  much 
condensed  as  a  portion  of  progene  of  the  same  volume, 
but  all  the  atoms  of  the  different  atomic  substances  must 
be  of  equal  density  (the  same  weight  in  the  same  volume) 
because  all  bodies  fall  with  equal  velocity  in  an  empty 
tube.  This  relation  is,  of  course,  established,  supposing 
the  atoms  to  be  compared  in  a  tube  void  of  other 
particles. 

The  force  of 'falling  bodies,  nnoved  by  gravity  alone, 
increases  in  direct  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
passed  through,  and  the  force  of  gravity  decreases  with, 
or  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  Gravity  is  not  a  property  of 
matter,  it  is  only  a  mental  relation  from  quantitative 
comparisons.  Such  a  relation  is  not  constant,  it  is 
Subject  to  periodical  and  irregular  variations,  as  is  proved 
by  the  measurement  of  atmospheric  pressure.  If  we 
take  into  consideration  the  ma.timum  and  minimum 
changes  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  different  places,  on 
different  days  and  hours,  we  may  discover  many  curious 
results,  and  explain  them  according  to  our  Physiological 
Theory  ;  but  the  consideration  of  this  point  alone  would 
he  sufficient  matter  for  a  book.  It  must  suffice  for  us 
to  remark  here  that  the  average  atmospheric  pressure 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  76 
^centimetres  of  mercury  (measured  by  the  barometer), 
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and    that    the    widest    variation    from     that     numi 
represents   only   a   few    millimetres   on   the    mercuni 
barometer.    Most  of  the  barometric  changes  are  perio( 
cal,   alternately   increasing   and     decreasing  every 
hours   in  harmony  with    their    proximate    cause, 
circulation  of  progene,  which  systematically  changes  il 
activity  according  to  the  vitality  of  both  kingdoms,  bv 
principally  that  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whose  chani 
are  in  correlation  first  with  the  position  of  the  sun  and 
second  with  that  of  the  moon. 

The  results  most  apparent  to  the  senses  arising  from 
the  perturbation  of  atmospheric  pressure,  are  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  principal  fluids  distributed  around  the 
earth— air  and  water ;  but  the  more  noticeable  of  the 
two  are  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  waters  as  manifested  in 
tides,  the  progenic  pressure  being  greater  where  there 
are  ebb  tides  or  low  water  and  less  where  there  are  flood 
tides  or  high  water.  But  these  motions  of  great  masses 
of  water  may  also  vary  according  to  other  circumstances, 
principally  from  the  difficulty  encountered  in  passing 
through  narrow  channels  (as  in  the  Mediterranean),  and 
also  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  produces  a 
centrifugal  influence  which  affects  the  movement  of  the 
waters. 

Modern  writers  on  Physics  have  already  explained 
the  action  of  gravity  by  means  of  imponderable  ether 
(progene),  but  their  theory  is  not  complete  because 
explanation  has  ever  been  given  as  to  how  the  circui 
of  the  current  in  the  system  is  closed  ;  it  was  either  lei 
open  altogether,  or  in  some  cases  there  was  a  pretence 
closing  it,  but  in  an  incorrect  manner,  and  conset 
the  problem  was  not  resolved  at  all.     Some  physicis 
are  opposed  to  the  ethereal  explanation  of  gravity, 
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have  based  their  opposition  on  worthless  objections. 
They  say  that  no  analogy  can  be  established  between 
gravity  and  the  other  forms  of  action  which  are  referred 
to  propagations  of  imponderable  ether,  that  is,  progenia 
propagation,  as  sound,  light,  radiating  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, because  these  are  transmitted  with  determined 
velocity  in  opposition  to  gravity  which  is  instantaneous. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  pretend  to  find  many  other 
essential  differences  which  are  not  real ;  they  say  that 
gravity  is  a  rectilineal  and  fixed  or  invariable  force  for 
all  bodies,  that  it  is  inexhaustible,  that  it  cannot  be 
neutralized,  that  it  is  independent  of  the  nature,  volume, 
and  structure  of  bodies,  that  it  cannot  be  interrupted, 
reflected,  refracted,  or  combined,  and  finally,  that  it  only 
differs  in  a  ratio  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  mass 
and  to  the  distances  among  the  bodies  in  attraction. 

To  these  objections  we  reply  in  a  few  words  which 
will  suffice  to  convince  us  of  their  untenable  character. 
We  have  already  said  in  the  theory  of  light  that  the 
propagation  of  movement  through  interstellar  progene 
must  be  considered  instantaneous,  and  that  the  defined 
velocity  of  a  progenic  course  depends  on  the  resistance 
of  corpuscular  or  ponderable  matter,  from  which  inter- 
action the  transference  of  photothermic  radiation  into 
gravity  results.  Light  passing  through  bodies  has  a 
definite  velocity,  because  progene  is  not  continuous  in 
them,  but  distributed  in  parcels  which  are  in  a  constant 
rotatory  osciUation,  not  primordial,  but  produced  by 
their  collision  with  the  particles  which  limit  the  inter- 
stitial porocules.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing any  difference  of  velocity  between  gravity  and 
all  the  other  forms  of  progenic  propagation.  It  is  true 
that  gravity  is  rectilineal  and  inexhaustible,  but  so  also 
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is  light ;  it  is  not  true  that  gravity  is  invariable,  because 
its  direction  varies  in  different  points,  and   it  is 
variable  in  intensity,  which  may  be  pro\^j|(ed  byb^ 
metric   changes ;    neither   is   it   independent   from  ll*] 
nature,   structure,   volume,   etc.,    of    bodies,   as  bodial 
lighter  than  the  air  are  raised  in  that  medium  by 
action  of  gravity ;   and,  finally,  gravity  may  become  a^ 
factor  or  component  of  a  resultant  force  as  w 
chemical  metamorphoses. 

The  effects  of  gravity,  that  is,  of  atmosplieric 
pressure  within  the  earth,  are  extraordinary  ;  but  not  all 
subterranean  changes  are  produced  by  gravity,  as  elec- 
tric currents  passing  through  the  earth  greatly  conW 
bute  to  cause  such  effects.  The  hypothesis  supportei 
by  most  geologists  is  that  in  the  interior  of  the  earo 
heat  exists  which  has  been  accumulated  since  its  forma 
tion,  and  such  heat  is  generally  considered  the  prim 
cause  of  all  subterranean  phenomena.  It  is  a  facttha 
the  earth  preserves  the  same  temperature  at  the  depti 
of  28  metres  (about  lOO  feet) ;  from  that  depth  (wheP 
the  thermometer  always  registers  12°  centigrade),  tin 
temperature  increases  in  a  uniform  progression  of  one 
degree  for  every  30  metres  of  descent  (in  round  numlKB 
100  feet),  and  it  is  a  mathematical  conclusion  thatatsuii 
a  rate  of  increase  the  heat  must  be  sufficient  to  melt 
rocks  at  the  depth  of  100  kilometres  (about  60  miles), 
Such  an  increase  of  temperature  is  principally  produced' 
by  the  transference  of  gravity  into  oscillatory  move- 
ments of  progene.  Gravitating  pressure  is  greater  within 
the  earth  than  on  its  surface,  because  the  increase  is  in 
proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  sur- 
face ;  the  compression  of  subterranean  bodies  then  is 
greater  according  to  their  depth,  and  this  is  sufficient 
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cause  for  the  high  temperature  which  exists  in  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  earth.  Moreover,  we  repeat  that 
progenic  currents  passing  through  the  earth  are  partly 
transferred  into  heat,  thus  increasing  the  temperature. 
Hence,  the  heat  within  the  earth  is  not  primordial ;  it  is 
derived  like  any  other  manifested  change  of  nature;  it 
is  only  a  proximate  cause  of  subterranean  storms  ;  it 
produces  dilatation  of  bodies,  changes  of  state  and 
chemical  metamorphoses,  all  of  which  may  produce 
either  discharges  of  progene  as  in  simple  earthquakes, 
or  the  escape  of  fluid  and  solid  matters  through  perfora- 
tions they  make  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  in  this 
manner  volcanoes  being  formed. 

Finally,  once  we  admit  the  fluidity  of  matter  within 
the  earth,  we  must  make  our  inferences  according  to  the 
results  of  fluid  pressures,  that  is,  that  the  action  of 
gravity  is  equally  distributed  throughout  all  the  interior 
mass  which  is  composed  of  liquids  and  gases,  accom- 
panied, of  course,  by  the  corresponding  progene. 

Static  laws  or  those  of  the  equilibrium  of  bodies  are 
derived  from  dynamic  laws;  thus,  although  the  effects 
of  gravity  are  apparently  manifested  as  repose  and 
movement,  the  cause  is  always  dynamic,  for  they  result 
from  progenic  movements,  and  in  order  to  perceive 
gravitating  movements,  falling  of  bodies  (except  in  the 
case  of  falling  meteors),  it  was  formerly  necessary  to 
employ  a  quantity  of  living  force  in  order  to  elevate 
the  bodies  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  gravity, 
Accordingly  there  is  a  constant  neutralization  in  the 
world  between  living  or  manifested  forces  and  gravity, 
when  bodies  do  not  exactly  follow  a  direction  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth. 
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§  54.  Theory  of  the   Planetarv  Movements  of  I 
THE  Earth  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 

The  diurnal  and  annual  movements  of  our  planel 
are  known  only  by  reason,  for  our  irrcfiexive  sensations 
refer  such  movements  to  the  celestial  bodies;  but  since 
the  time  of  Galileo  they  have  been  admitted  and 
recognized  as  movements  of  the  earth,  so  proving  that 
the  senses  are  deceived  by  the  phenomenon  called 
aberration  of  sight. 

It  is  inexact  to  say  that  the  planets  are  animated  by 
forces,  and  the  error  is  twofold  when  it  is  said  that  the 
planetary  forces  are  two,  one  instantaneous  and  the 
other  continuous.  This  last,  astronomers  say,  is 
the  force  of  interplanetary  attraction,  and  the  former 
they  suppose  to  have  existed  only  at  the  moment  whei 
the  celestial  bodies  were  set  in  motion,  adding  that 
the  impulsive  effect  of  such  a  force  stili  persists  by 
virtue  of  the  inertia  of  matter.  This  explanation  is 
fuliy  contradicted  by  the  fundamental  principle  of 
mechanism — conservation  of  energy — which  in  other 
words  is  the  indisputable  law  of  inertia. 

The  earth,  as  a  whole,  is  in  translatory  divergent 
movement  following  the  direction  of  an  ellipse,  and  it  is 
at  the  same  time  in  spheroidal  rotation  ;  the  first  move- 
ment is  called  orbital  and  the  second  rotatory.  The 
orbital  movement  is  that  which  the  earth  follows  around 
the  sun,  but  at  a  great  distance  from  it.  closing  the  curve 
every  year;  this  movement  therefore  being  annually 
repeated.  The  rotatory  movement  is  the  daily  move- 
ment of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  this  being  an  imaginary 
line  passing  through  the  earth's  centre  from  north  to 
south,  and  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  rotate. 
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Both  movements  depend  on  the  same  cause,  this  is, 
the  generating  power  of  living  matter  by  which  im- 
ponderable matter  first  and  ponderable  matter  after- 
wards are  constantly  disturbed,  progene  thus  becoming 
the  primary  effect  of  material  circulation  throughout 
the  universe. 

Let  us  now  clearly  and  precisely  determine  the 
movements  of  progene,  which  are  the  origin  of  the  total 
movements  of  the  earth.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  us  to  know  the  great  influence  of  sunshine 
on  green  vegetation,  without  the  necessity  of  taking  into 
consideration  either  the  other  planets,  or  the  stars  of 
other  systems,  as  these  only  act  in  the  modality  of  the 
change,  but  not  as  determining  causes.  In  order  to 
understand  more  thoroughly  the  production  of  the  total 
movements  of  the  earth  by  self  propulsion  instead  of 
by  mutual  and  distant  attractions,  let  us  imagine  it  in 
a  moment  of  repose,  that  is,  in  a  fixed  position  in 
relation  with  the  sun,  one  half  illuminated  (day),  and 
the  other  half  in  shade  (night).  The  rays  of  light  are 
translatory  progene  which  is  absorbed  by  the  chlorophyl 
of  the  green  plants.  The  moment  progene  is  condensed 
by  plants  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  destroy  the  com- 
binational resistance  of  the  elements  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  a  great  elimination  oS.  oxygen  takes  place,  but 
Some  part  remains  in  the  plant  with  the  carbon,  and 
these  two  elements  combined  with  hydrogen  form  new 
compounds  called  hydro-carbu rates ;  these  ternary 
principles  aftenvards  combine  with  nitrogen  and  thus 
form  nitro-carburates.  These  combinations  are  not 
permanent ;  in  the  act  of  disassimilation  from  organism 
they  are  decomposed  by  gradual  oxidation  for  which 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  elimination  of  progene 
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are  necessary.  This  oxidation  is  the  predominant i 
metamorphosis  of  animals  during  day  and  night,  though 
it  is  more  exaggerated  during  the  sleeping  hours,  which 
are  generally  in  the  night ;  the  metamorphoses  of 
organic  composition  are  predominant  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  during  the  day,  principally  in  those  parts 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  chlorophyl.  Light,  too, 
n  affluent  stimulus  for  the  formation  of  the  carburates 
before  mentioned,  and  although  oxidation  or  interstitial 
respiration  is  constant  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  it  is  not  externally  manifested  in  green 
plants  during  the  day  because  the  products  of  oxidation 
are  taken  by  the  plant  itself  to  supply  its  great  com- 
binational necessity  instead  of  being  interchanged  with 
the  external  medium.  The  chief  consequence  of  tiiese 
transferences  determined  by  vitality  is  the  propulsii 
of  the  earth  by  the  circulating  progene  in  two  different 
directions,  whose  resultant,  according  to  the  laws  of 
molar  mechanics,  is  a  double  divergent  movement, 
rotatory  and  parabolic.  The  forces  in  reference  are, 
first,  a  propulsion  in  the  direction  of  the  sunlight  pro- 
duced by  the  absorption  of  progene  which  presupposes 
transference  into  ponderable  motion  ;  and,  second,  a 
propulsion  in  an  almost  contrary  direction,  produced 
by  the  escape  of  progene  from  all  the  organisms  existii^ 
in  the  shaded  hemisphere.  That  is  to  say,  in  the 
illuminated  hemisphere  the  oxidation  does  not  compen- 
sate the  changes  of  organic  composition,  while  in  the 
shaded  hemisphere  the  oxidation  predominates,  and  it 
may  be  practically  said  that  vitality  during  the  night: 
only  produces  the  final  result  of  organic  combustion  by 
the  effect  of  which  progene  is  freed  and  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere  which  is  deficient  in  it,  because  during  tiw 
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night  it  does  not  directly  receive  any  from  solar  re- 
flexion. The  propulsion  of  progene  must  be  greater 
where  the  oxidation  is  most  active,  and  this  occurs  in 
that  part  of  the  shaded  hemisphere  which  is  the  last  to 
receive  the  sunlight.  Accordingly,  this  force  of  the 
night  current  is  produced  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
movement  of  a  rocket,  that  is,  by  discharge  of  progene. 
Such  a  current  propels  the  earth  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  the  point  where  the  progene  escapes,  as  when  water 
running  from  a  pipe  produces  a  pressure  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  in  which  it  flows.  Of  course,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  elliptical  form  of  the  terrestrial  orbit, 
and  the  alternating  position  of  the  earth  changing  every 
six  months  from  its  aphelion  to  its  perihelion  is  also 
based  on  the  periodicity  of  vegetable  life.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  elliptical  revolution  of  the 
earth  is  the  evolution  of  vegetable  life,  because  when 
the  total  amount  of  vegetative  assimilation  on  the  earth 
increases,  the  day  or  light  propulsion  predominates,  the 
effect  of  the  absorption  of  progene  being  then  stronger  ; 
then  the  earth  is  separated  from  the  sun  until  the  power 
of  the  sun's  rays,  diminishing  with  the  distance,  is 
compensated  or  equilibrated  by  the  night  currents. 
When  the  total  amount  of  vegetable  assimilation  de- 
creases and  the  night  or  escaping  propulsion  predomi- 
nates, the  effect  of  the  absorption  of  progene  becomes 
weaker,  and  then  the  earth  again  approaches  the  sun 
until  the  rays  of  light  become  very  powerful  (as  they 
increase  in  strength  in  proportion  to  proximity}  and 
can  compensate  the  night  propulsion.  The  succession 
of  such  changes  naturally  occurs  every  six  months. 

The  position  of  the  earth's  axis  in  relation  to  the 
sun  is  also  an  effect  of  the  periodical  function  of  vegeta- 
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tion,  which  is  not  equally  exuberant  at  the  same  time 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  the  progenic  propulsion  being 
always  greater  in  those  places  where  the  activity  of  llic 
vegetable  kingdom  is  greatest. 

We  have  already  explained  three  phenomena  which 
are  manifested  as  permanent  molar  movements  of  the 
earth ;  one,  gravity  which  is  partial  in  its  manifestations, 
and  the  two  others  rotatory  and  orbital,  which  an 
movements  of  the  whole  earth.  Another  molar  move- 
ment, partial  like  gravity,  is  also  constantly  manifested 
by  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  towards  the 
poles.  The  constant  disturbance  produced  by  vitality 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  determines  some  other 
currents  of  progene  (besides  those  before  mentioned) 
which,  as  Ampere  said,  convert  the  terrestrial  globe 
into  a  large  magnetic  ellipsoid.  The  most  important 
of  these  currents  flows  towards  the  poles  from  a  neutral 
line  in  the  equatorial  regions,  which  is  called  the  mag- 
netic meridian.  This  meridian  does  not  coincide  with 
the  equatorial  line,  it  is  inclined  to  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, as  there  land,  and  therefore  vegetation,  pre- 
dominates over  that  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  This 
current,  which  may  be  called  the  polar  current,  depends, 
as  we  have  already  said,  on  the  difference  of  the  vital 
process  between  the  life  of  the  polar  regions,  where 
animals  almost  alone  exist,  and  that  of  the  equatorial 
regions,  where  vegetation,  and,  consequently,  chlorophyl 
is  more  abundant.  There  is  still  another  cause  for  the 
deficiency  of  progene  in  the  polar  regions :  the  light 
there  acts  with  less  intensity,  and  consequently  tha 
direct  supply  of  progene  from  the  sun  is  smaller. 
Between  these  two  causes  such  a  lack  of  progene  in' 
the  polar  regions  is  sometimes  produced  that  the  poiaf 
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irrents    become   luminous,   the   aurora    borealis    and 
milar  peculiar  luminous  phenomena  thus  originating. 


I  SS.  Recapitulation  of  the  Concept  of 
Planetary  Bodies. 

All  the  changes  of  the  world  may  be  divided  intOq 
-WO  groups,  phenomenal  or  manifested,  and  potentia 
3r  latent.  There  are  two  kinds  of  phenomenal  changes, 
total  and  partial  ;  in  the  former  we  see  the  movements 
of  bodies,  while  in  the  latter  the  movements  are 
recognized  only  by  the  intelligence  which  refers  them 
either  to  the  two  constituents  of  bodies — molecules 
and  progene,  or  to  progene  alone.  From  this  arises 
our  distinction  between  molecular  and  progenic  phe- 
nomena, each  comprising  two  kinds,  which,  with  molar 
movements,  gives  us  five  kinds  of  natural  phenomena. 
Furthermore,  we  have  already  mentioned  another  kind 
"f  change  which  we  have  denominated  potential,  and 
'tis  gives  us  the  sixth  material  change,  as  shown  in  the 
blowing  correlative  order: — 

1.  Molar  phenomena  :  visible  movements  and  equili- 
brium of  bodies. 

2.  Thermic    phenomena:    changes   of   temperature 
■Id  of  physical  state. 

3.  Chemical    phenomena:    metamorphoses    In    the 
otnposition  of  bodies. 

4.  Acoustic   phenomena:    oscillatory   movement   of 
irogene. 

5.  Optic    phenomena :     photothermic    emission    of 
►rogene. 

6.  Potential  changes  :  electricity,  latent  and  radiating 
leat 
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Putting  these  changes  together,  we  form  the  conce[ 
of  the  motion  throughout  the  world,  establishing  a  vs 
remarkable  difference  among  the  three  kinds  of  physi( 
changes,  as  in  molar  phenomena  the  body  changes 
place  in  totality,  although  it  may  or  may  not  change 
the  relative  disposition  of  its  corpuscular  and  progenic 
constituents  ;  in  molecular  phenomena  there  is  a  change 
of  place  in  the  minute  corpuscles  of  bodies,  and  therefore 
a  change  in  the  two  corporeal  constituents  without  any' 
total  movement ;  and  in  progenic  changes  (phenomena 
and  potential)  the  motion  is  in  progene  alone  apait 
from  molar  or  molecular  movement.  All  these  change*' 
must  necessarily  take  place  in  planetary  bodies.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  distinction  in  physiological  changes 
between  propagations  and  transferences  is  relative,  as  in 
fact  all  material  change  consists  simply  in  propagation 
of  movement,  and  never  in  a  true  transference,  but  the 
propagation  may  be  either  homologous  or  heterologous, 
that  is,  without  or  with  change  in  the  form  of  movement, 
and  from  thi.s  arises  our  relative  distinction  between 
simple  propagations  (homologous  changes)  and  trans- 
ferences (heterologous  propagations).  The  most  re- 
markable thing  in  transferences  is  that  the  intermediate 
change  is  not  ordinarily  manifested,  almost  all  taking 
place  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  world  by  means  of 
potential  transmission.  Thus  the  conversion  of  molar 
movement  into  heat,  of  this  into  chemical  action,  and  of 
molecular  phenomena  into  progenic  changes,  and  via 
versd,  always  need  in  other  worlds  as  well  as  in  ours 
the  intermediate  action  of  progene.  There  can  onlyl* 
a  direct  conversion  when  there  is  a  transference  of 
molecular  change  into  molar  movement,  as  occurs  in  the 
transference  of  heat,  or  of  the  movements  of  physical 
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state,  or  of  chemical  reaction  into  utile  molar  work  or 
into  dangerous  explosion  ;  and  this  kind  of  transference 
is  produced  in  order  to  determine  planetary  movements. 
In  a  fipal  analysis  all  the  changes  of  the  world,  inclu- 
ding all  functions  of  organic  bodies,  are  reduced  to  the 
different  kinds  of  propagation  of  movement  which  have 
been  comprehended  in  "Analytic  Physiology."  We  must 
not  forget  that  mental  activity  must  be  separated  from 
the  synthetic  concept  of  vitality  in  which  there  is  only 
that  which  is  properly  organic.  Viewed  from  an  etio- 
logical standpoint,  vitality  has  a  very  important  natural 
condition,  as  it  is  the  first  effect  or  immediate  con- 
sequence of  the  true  cause  of  mechanical  order  in  the 
cosmic  system,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  first  operation  of 
the  sole  causal  law  through  which  the  direct  purpose 
or  immediate  aim  of  the  Creator  is  effected.  But 
circumscribing  ourselves  to  the  limits  of  material  nature, 
vitality  is  the  object  of  our  study  only  in  the  succession 
of  potential  and  phenomenal  effects,  />.  in  the  functions 
of  living  bodies. 

By  the  generating  activity  of  living  matter  a  current 
of  progene  is  formed  whose  circle  is  complete  ;  progene 
in  such  a  course  interacts  with  ponderable  matter,  and 
from  this  interaction  four  constant  forms  of  molar  change 
result :  gravity,  orbital  and  rotatory  movements  of  the 
earth,  and  terrestrial  magnetism.  In  order  to  convey 
more  clearly  an  idea  of  the  complete  circulation  of  pro- 
gene, we  may  compare  it  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  parallel  divide  it  into  a 
greater  and  lesser  circulation,  and  the  greater  may  be 
subdivided  into  afferent,  efferent,  and  communicating 
currents.  The  heart  being  represented  by  the  living 
World,  and   the    great  capillary   net  by   the   ocean  of 
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interstellar  progcne  (communicating  current^,  we  han 
then  this  parallel :  progene  flows  towards  the  illuminate 
hemisphere  from  the  sun  (afferent  current),  passes  roun 
(effect  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth)  to  the  shaded  hemi 
sphere,  where  by  oxidation  it  is  set  at  liberty  (efferent 
current),  and  irradiated  through  the  atmosphere  to  tbe 
great  ocean  of  progene  until  It  collides  with  the  bodii 
which  constitute  the  ideal  dome,  and  is  newly  reflected 
back  by  them  to  our  planetary  system  in  which  there 
is  a  great  focus — the  sun — for  the  confluence  of  iH 
planetary  emissions.  From  this  we  must  infer  that  th8 
same  change  which  takes  place  in  the  earth  takes  placft 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  planets,  and  as  thi 
intensity  of  radiation  decreases  with  the  distance  from 
the  sun,  the  focus  of  all  the  planetary  orbits  is  the 
point  where  the  sum  of  all  radiations  is  greatest ;  and 
in  addition  to  this  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
immense  extension  of  the  sun's  reflecting  surface,  and 
also  its  emissive  surface,  which  cannot  be  a  small  one. 
Accordingly,  the  rotatory  and  translatory  movements  of 
planets  and  satellites,  and  the  rotatory  movement  of  the: 
sun  are  produced  by  progenic  currents  which  are  prior 
cipally  the  effects  of  contrary  reaction  in  vegetaticst' 
during  the  day  and  night.  All  planetary  bodies  radiate 
heat  as  a  necessary  emission  from  the  organisms' 
existing  on  them,  but  the  radiation  becomes  luminous 
by  the  confluence  or  combination  of  many  thermic  radi- 
ations in  a  sphere  so  vast  in  extension  as  the  sun. 
Light  also  may  result  as  the  direct  effect  of  very  activft- 
combustion,  as  in  comets,  but  this  is  a  rare,  and  not  the 
ordinary  manner  of  its  production. 

All   the  phenomena   of  "universal   attraction,"  of, 
better  to   say,  atomic  gravitation^  have   their  rational 
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xplanation  in  physiological  synthesis  as  resultants  of 
rgaaic  movements  or  vitality.  We  have  explained 
errestrial  magnetism  in  the  same  way  as  gravity,  plane- 
ary  movements,  and  chemical  metamorphoses,  all  of 
vhich  may  be  comprehended  under  one  denomination, 
Is  magnetism  for  instance,  differentiating  its  modalities 
3y  prefixing  certain  words.  In  this  manner  magnetism 
ihould  then  mean  all  the  states  of  ponderable  matter 
directly  produced  by  the  transference  of  translatory 
movement  of  progene,  and  molecular  magnetism  may  be 
substituted  for  the  phrases  atomic  and  molecular  attrac- 
tions. Cohesion  and  affinity  have  been  explained  in 
the  theories  of  Heat  and  Chemistry  by  the  interraotion 
of  molecular  gravity  with  progenic  oscillation,  and  we 
now  add  that  the  result  is  a  true  molecular  magnetism, 
which  may  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  or  of  movement, 
the  former  resulting  when  the  centrifugal  force  of  heat 
and  the  centripetal  one  of  gravity  are  equal,  and  the 
latter  when  one  of  the  two  predominates. 

Thus  the  harmony  in  the  world  is  perfect ;  the  pro- 
genic currents  are  the  sole  agent  of  magnetic  phe- 
nomena ;  they  move  the  molecules  to  their  chemical 
metamorphoses,  and  are  also  the  occult  motor  of  the 
immense  masses  of  the  planetary  systems.  That  is  to 
Say,  planetary  movements  and  those  of  molecules  in 
chemical  changes  are  produced  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  magnetic  movements  of  the  earth  ;  all  three  result 
■rom  the  transference  of  the  currents  of  progene  into 
ntnslatory  movement  of  ponderable  niatter. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

CONCEPT  OF   THE   UNIVERSE. 

;6.  Is  the  universe  nn  organism  or  a  mechnnism  ? — §  57,  All  D 
the  universe  quilitatively  identical — %  58.  Propagation  of  tn 
throughout  the  universe — §  59.  Generil  criticism  of  the  doctrintsof 
evolation— S  60,  AdditionaJ  argument  against  transformism— 4  6I. 
The  doctrine  of  Cosroogony  is  not  physiologic — §  62.  Causal  determi- 
nation  of  the  universe — §  63.  Recapitulation  of  the  concept  of  tht 
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Mechanism  ?  . 

In  the  dispute  regarding  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  universe  is  an  organism  or  a  mechanism,  the  terms 
are  not  set  forth  by  the  majority  of  writers  exactly  as 
they  should  be  defined.  Most  authors,  especially  those 
circumscribed  to  Physiological  Sciences,  have  no  cleaff 
and  complete  idea  of  the  concept  of  mechanism,  as  thi 
affirm  its  exclusive  existence,  comprehending  in  it  the 
whole  cosmos ;  while  most  philosophers,  speculators  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  divinity,  proclaim  the  great  truth— ' 
the  necessity  of  the  organic  conception  of  the  univcrs<»' 
and  therefore  the  existence  of  an  organizer.  The  oni- 
verse,  properly  interpreted,  is  in  principle  an  organism, 
but  such  an  affirmation  does  not  exclude  the  real  exis^ 
ence  of   mechanism,  if  this  is  limited  to   explain  the 
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effects  of  physical  cosmos,  objective  things  or  material 
nature.  And  for  this  reason  great  success  has  recently 
been  experienced  in  Physiological  Science  upon  the  sole 
basis  of  mechanical  theory,  but  such  progress  has  been 
erroneously  interpreted  by  most  physicists,  who  have 
fallen  into  materialism,  confounding  what  is  purely 
phenomenal,  that  is,  the  description  of  the  effected  form 
of  objects,  with  the  cause  itself,  so  identifying  their  ideas 
with  positivism,  protesting  against  the  possibility  of  our 
intelligence  acquiring  any  other  knowledge  than  that 
given  by  phenomena  and  their  laws,  without  admitting 
the  existence  of  a  Primordial  Cause. 

Physiological  Theory  has  demonstrated  the  essential 
necessity  of  unity  in  nature,  and  certainly  a  system  cannot 
be  constructed  of  independent  parts  without  mutual  rela- 
tions of  principle  and  aim  ;  the  whole  universe  cannot 
be  explained  by  a  caljial  sum  or  aggregation,  but  by 
causal  union  of  the  parts.  Such  a  cause  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  supernatural,  supreme  intelligence  which 
must  be  conscious  ;  an  unconscious  intelligence  is  an 
impossibility,  as  the  terms  are  in  plain  contradiction. 
The  unconscious  intelligences  interposed  as  immediate 
agents  of  nature,  like  the  vital  principle  or  force  admitted 
by  vitalism,  are  fantastic,  incomprehensible  things, because 
our  mind  contains  but  two  kinds  of  perceptible  notions, 
that  of  our  own  consciousness  and  that  of  matter ;  by 
the  first,  whose  data  are  qualitative  perceptions  intrinsic 
to  the  mind,  we  infer  the  knowledge  of  the  immaterial 
or  supernatural  (sou!  and  God),  and  by  the  material 
notion,  whose  data  are  quantitative  perceptions  extrinsic 
to  the  mind,  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  physical  nature 
—material  object  or  mechanism,  composed  of  ponder- 
able and  imponderable  matter.     The  material  concept 
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is  different  from  but  not  opposed  to  the  mental  one,  and 
our  understanding  excludes  from  reality,  and  considers 
as  nothing,  or  simply  as  names  of  imaginary  things,  all 
which  is  not  one  of  the  two— either  intelligent  cause  or  me- 
chanical effect  Furthermore,  mechanism  is  determined' 
in  accordance  with  the  supreme  idea  or  law  which,  111* 
its  dictator,  can  only  be  good  with  absolute  perfection, 
and  then  it  must  be  one  and  invariable ;  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  uniformity  or  constant  regularity  of  naturtjj 
and  by  the  truth  of  the  mechanical  laws  which,  beinf 
derived  from  the  divine  idea  by  means  of  its  engendering 
influence  upon  living  bodies,  are  never  capricious 
irregular.  Accordingly,  Physiological  Theory  recognizes 
the  mechanical  laws  acquired  by  rational  experience, 
and  yet,  while  it  admits  the  truths  of  Mechanics,  it 
admits  the  existence  of  the  True  Cause,  because, 
mechanical  ideas  are  considered  independent  of  a  cause, 
we  should  aflirm  the  abstraction  of  effects  without  cause, 
and  then  we  would  be  obliged  to  refer  ourselves  not  to 
the  complete  system,  but  to  the  object  of  physiological 
science  alone,  that  is,  to  the  redistribution  of  matter  in 
movement,  and  this  does  not  embrace  all  which  exists 
in  the  universe. 

Our  division  of  theoretical  or  philosophic  sciences 
into  Physiology  and  Metaphysics  removes  the  traditional 
opposition  between  physicists  and  metaphysicians,  each 
having  a  very  well-defined  province.  Metaphysical 
explanations  go  beyond  what  nature  offers  to  sensual 
experience,  that  is,  what  is  not  within  the  reach  of  our 
senses,  and  cannot  be  inferred  from  sensual  data  but 
by  pure  reason  ;  this  is  the  reference  of  things  and 
changes  to  the  Prime  Cause  interpreting  the  end  of 
manifested  activities.     Physiological  or  physical  expla- 
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nations  teach  in  what  manner  a  definite  state  of  things 
results  from  another  state  which  is  its  antecedent  in 
accordance  with  general  laws,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
properties  of  a  compound  depend  on  those  of  its  com- 
ponents ;  but  physical  explanations  must  implicitly 
assume  the  total  system,  although  expressly  considering 
only  its  mechanical  laws  without  any  attempt  to  interpret 
them,  or  to  inquire  which  is  the  beginning  or  which  is 
the  end.  Therefore,  if  a  mechanical  law  is  taken  as  a 
basis  of  Physiology,  it  always  implies  the  existence  of 
the  author  of  the  law.  The  physicist  must  follow  the 
advice  of  the  metaphysician  in  order  to  correct  his 
errors  in  the  fundamental  concepts  of  nature  (matter 
and  force,  mass  and  movement,  protoplasm  and  irrita- 
bility, etc.),  instead  of  denying  or  treating  such  advice 
with  disdain,  as  most  of  them  do;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  metaphysician  must  gather  physiological 
knowledge  in  order  to  guide  his  ideas  by  the  natural 
facts  which  are  the  sensual  fruit  of  the  activity  of  the 
Creator. 

All  manifested  changes  have  a  common  origin ; 
Organic  generation  is  the  causal  determination  of  phe- 
nomena in  all  material  aggregates,  whether  living  or 
not,  and  this  common  character  is  discovered  by  our 
Physiological  Theory.  Starting  from  this  fundamental 
distinction  between  living  and  non-living  bodies,  we 
affirm  that  in  the  connection  with  the  Primordial  Cause 
or  Creating  Activity  only  organic  generation  is  under 
its  direct  and  continuous  influence,  and  so  we  can  then 
understand  the  relative  validity  of  mechanical  laws  in 
the  universal  system.  Such  laws  are  only  a  comple- 
ment or  contribution  to  the  notion  of  the  universe  in 
L  unity  presides  over  the  beginning  and  the  end 
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or  all  things.  Our  task  is  not  to  establish  the  proofs 
of  such  an  affirmation  ;  but  we  declare  such  a  truth  in 
order  to  put  ourselves  in  opposition  to  pure  mechanical 
ideas,  and  to  exclusive  atomism,  which  try  to  explain  all 
the  system  merely  by  the  accumulation  of  material 
elements,  every  one  independent  of  the  system,  sup- 
posing activity  is  all  inherent  to  matter  or  to  atoms. 

The  universe  cannot  be  explained  by  mechanism  in 
its  primordial  effects— creation  and  organic  generation— 

that  the  concept  of  mechanism,  excluding  causal 
determination,  assumes  but  a  partial  system  of  nature, 
:omprehending  in  the  signification  of  this  word  that 
which  is  manifested  and  inferred  from  the  data  of 
extrinsic  experience ;  in  this  sense  Mechanics  and 
Physiology  are  synonymous,  and  their  final  aim  is  only 
to  discover  the  laws  of  mutual  connection  of  the  pheno- 
mena within  the  derived  effects  of  the  universal  system. 
Mechanic  explanations,  then,  do  not  go  beyond  oi^anic 
generation,  a  fact  that  cannot  be  explained  without 
having  recourse  to  something  outside  of  mechanism, 
while  by  mechanism  itself  we  can  clearly  account  for  all 
the  other  facts  in  which  we  do  not  need  to  refer  directly 
to  the  true  cause  of  the  universe. 

Accordingly,  Physiology,  including  Molar  Mechanics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology,  is  a  science  altogether 
mechanical,  but  the  mechanical  ideas  are  limited  to 
the  assumption  of  the  partial  cosmic  system  with  its 
material  changes  and  laws  alone,  so  that  a  physiolo^cal 
explanation  consists  in  teaching  how  a  derived  or 
secondary  effect  is  produced,  leaving  us  nothing  as  W 
the  Primordial  Cause  and  effect  save  the  belief  that  there 
is  a  purpose  in  the  process,  as  the  integrity  of  cosmic 
mechanism  in  its  actual  state  consists  not  only  in  the 
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continuity  of  movement,  but  also  in  the  natural  depen- 
dence among  the  members  or  parts  of  the  system  which 
are  all  under  the  same  general  laws. 

§  57.  All  Objects  in  the  Universe  qualitatively 
Identical. 

We  have  affirmed  in  the  Analysis  of  Cosmos  that 
matter  is  everywhere  equal  in  its  attributive  conditions 
or  qualities  ;  that  all  objects  are  of  the  same  substance 
(which  differs  only  in  numerical  or  geometrical  propor- 
tions), and  of  the  same  form  of  activity,  which  is  always 
movement,  and  which  is  propagated  with  conservation 
of  energy-  We  now  add  some  explanation  in  order  to 
give  such  a  proposition  its  universal  concept,  extending 
it  to  organic  as  well  as  to  inorganic  bodies,  to  celestial 
as  well  as  to  terrestrial  ones.  For  this  we  need  only 
apply  the  arguments  given  on  the  abstract  concept  of 
matter  to  the  concrete  aggregation  of  all  the  objects 
constituting  material  cosmos. 

The  substantia!  identity  of  all  objects  of  the  universe 
is  a  question  beyond  practical  resolution,  since  by  ex- 
perience we  cannot  transform  all  objects  into  one  and 
the  same  chemical  element ;  but  the  character  of  this 
question  is  not  purely  descriptive  ;  it  is  genesic,  and  as 
such  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  senses  but  of  reason ; 
consulting  this,  we  know  that  the  propagations  through 
the  senses  and  nerve.s  cannot  be  propagations  of  different 
quaUty  but  only  of  quantity,  because  the  object  does 
not  touch  the  centres  where  the  proximate  change  to 
the  presentation  of  ideas  is  produced,  and  therefore  that 
qualitative  differences,  when  they  make  reference  to 
objects,  depend  on  the  reactions  provoked  in  the  mind 
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H*:r-c*:   all   oV*ct:ve   properties  conrist  in 
diffe'^^ces   re^ultfn^:  from  the  dinerent  collocatioo 
fs/li^tribution    of  matter  in  movement;  and  althc 
<iijch   identity  of  quality   among  all    the   const 
of  the  universe  cannot  be  affirmed  as  an  irreflexive 
it  is  a  princi[jle  of  thought  inferred  from  experiment 
limit';,  as  the  data  of  sensual  observation  can  never  pass] 
from  th':  determination  of  relative  or  quantitative  laws. 

Most  physicists  explain  material  or  objective  inter' 
action  by  fr^rccs  acting  between  things  and  producinj' 
their  sensual  effects  ;  thus  they  explain  action  at  a 
distance  by  the  empty  phrase  "universal  attraction," 
whi<:h,  according  to  their  view,  must  be  a  force  ol 
oinni|)r)t(Mit  and  omnipresent  power,  as  it  can  act  througl 
void  H|)ac(js  and  through  interposed  objects ;  they  ex 
pliiin  calorific  changes  by  an  equally  empty  phras( 
"  r(*|)ul.sive  force,"  which  they  suppose  is  originated  b; 
an  inhrrcnt  elasticity  in  imponderable  ether.  If  thi 
irully  ronslilutcd  cosmic  mechanism  our  proposition  c 
the  attriluitive  identity  of  all  objects  would  be  erroneoui 
biH-«i\iHo  the  existence  of  such  opposite  forces  of  attrac 
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tion  and  repulsion  would  denote  the  existence  of  some 
essential  quality  inherent  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  every 
kind  of  matter.  But  we  know  already  that  physical 
forces  are  nothing  more  than  names  for  mental  abstrac- 
tions, and  being  only  ideal  names  they  cannot  explain 
anything ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  forces  were 
realiy  things,  the  question  would  still  remain  unresolved, 
as  we  cannot  say  what  things  really  are.  We  must 
deny  that  objects  act  by  the  effect  of  forces,  and  con- 
sequently to  say  that  the  particles  of  a  body  or  different 
bodies  are  united  by  their  attractions  is  only  to  describe 
a  fact,  and,  what  is  sciU  worse,  to  describe  it  in  improper 
terms,  because  matter  cannot  be  attracted  as  if  its 
different  portions  were  drawn  together  by  inflexible 
cords.  The  sole  material  reality  is  in  the  objective 
things  themselves,  and  there  is  nothing  else  among 
them  ;  they  are  not  independent,  but  under  the  law  of 
the  director  of  universal  organism. 

We  repeat  that  the  mind  needs  the  constant  atten- 
tion and  guide  of  reason  in  order  not  to  be  deceived  by 
the  abstract  signification  of  some  words  and  mistake 
them  as  representing  realities,  as,  for  instance,  when  we 
speak  of  mass  and  movement  in  Mechanics  we  must 
not  think  that  they  are  independent  things  of  diff"erenC 
qualities  ;  movement  simply  represents  the  abstract  idea 
of  the  points  where  an  object  may  be  successively 
changing  its  place,  and  with  such  points  we  can  draw  a 
continuous  line  which  marks  the  course  of  the  object. 
There  is  nothing  attributive  to  the  thing  itself,  for  we 
suppose  it  in  movement  ;  the  diff'erences  between  an 
object  in  relative  repose  and  in  movement  are  differences 
of  reason,  marking  either  simply  the  relation  in  space, 
that  is,  the  direction,  or  the  compound  relation  of  space 
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and  time  called  velocity,  which  is  the  peculiar  or  charaw 
teristic  measure  of  movement,  and  which  is  deterniii 
by  the  space  run  over  in  the  unity  of  time  (a  second), 

When  movement  is  variable  (as  is  always  the 
in  nature)  the  velocity  is  determined,  supposing  tt 
the  movement  is  uniform,  the  moment  we  try  to  deter- 
mine it ;  this  implies  that  movement  is  completely 
different  from  its  determination  or  measure,  as  velocity 
does  not  exactly  fix  the  intimate  condition  of  what  is 
impelling  the  body  to  move  with  greater  or  less 
intensity  in  order  to  change  the  place  or  position  of 
objects.  We  make  the  same  arguments  in  regard  to 
every  one  of  the  terms  and  properties  of  objects  as  they 
are  all  relative,  their  differences  beitig  only  quantitative 
But  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  closely  analyzing  the 
complex  concepts  of  most  of  the  terms  in  order  to  see 
which  of  the  elemental  concepts  are  comprehended; 
thus,  for  instance,  mass  represents  the  quantity  of  pon- 
derable matter  which  is  measured  by  the  action  of  gravity, 
and  gravity  is  a  resultant  of  the  inteimotion  of  atoms  and 
progene  in  movement.  Therefore  the  concept  of  mass 
comprehends  in  itself  the  two  attributive  elements,  sub- 
stance and  activity.  In  addition  to  this,  in  a  concrete 
sense,  mass  is  not  a  fixed  relation,  but  on  the  contraiy 
varies  according  to  the  conditions  of  space  and  time. 

This  is  enough  to  prove  our  proposition,  which  in 
other  words  affirms  that  when  language  expresses  a 
qualitative  difference  among  objective  things  it  is 
always  in  a  figurative  sense,  either  connoting  a  direct' 
reference  to  mind  according  to  irreflexive  or  sensual' 
appearances,  or  representing  simply  by  abstract  noun! 
the  conceptual  ideas  we  form  from  objects.  In  the 
former  case  language  has  given  rise  to  the  fallacy  of 
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sensation  in  which  the  representations  of  the  mind  arc 
taken  as  objective  differences,  and  in  the  latter  a  fallacy 
of  thought  is  produced,  taking  concepts  as  objective 
realities.  Accordingly,  we  must  conclude  that  all  objec- 
tive natural  or  material  differences  must  be  referred  in 
reality  to  quantitative  relations, 

§  58   Propagation  of  Movement  throughout 
THE  Universe. 

Irreflexive  appearances  of  sensation  have  engendered 
in  human  understanding  the  abortive  concept  of  absolute 
repose,  considering  it  as  primordial  and  in  correlation 
with  the  ontological  idea  of  movement,  considering  this 
movement  as  a  thing  merely  originated  in  the  world. 
The  signification  of  the  terms  absolute  repose  and 
absolute  movement  are  irreflexive  and  not  intelligible, 
because  we  can  only  comprehend  objective  change  as 
produced  by  propagation  of  movement,  a  finite  or 
partial  system  of  things  passing,  for  instance,  from  a 
state  of  relative  repose,  in  which  the  distances  among 
those  things  are  preserved,  to  a  state  of  relative  move- 
ment in  which  the  things  do  not  preserve  the  same 
position  among  themselves,  and  then  a  correlative 
equivalent  change,  but  of  a  completely  opposite  order 
must  be  produced  in  the  other  nnaterial  things. 

If  the  limit  of  physiological  explanations  is  in  the 
Itnowledge  of  the  correlation  of  material  changes,  the 
primordial  origin  or  generation  of  movement  is  inex- 
plicable as  is  that  of  matter  ;  besides  generation  of 
movement  is  inseparable  from  creation  of  matter,  as  wc 
cannot  start  from  the  supposition  of  considering  it  as 
primordially  passive.      Hence   neither  has  repose  pre- 
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ceded  movement  nor  movement  repose  ;  they  are  only 
two  relative  conditions  of  objective  reality,  differentiated 
by  the  sensual  states  of  the  relative  ideal  division  that 
we  make  of  the  circulating  system  of  nature  into  smallt 
or  larger  sections,  which  generally  represent  only  a 
small  part  of  the  whole. 

If  movement  is  only  a  condition  of  objective  thitij 
it  cannot  be  transferred.  Speaking  with  propriety, 
can  only  be  propagated.  Nothing  can  transfer  its  owa 
movement ;  an  object  can  produce  an  equivalent  move- 
ment in  another  object,  and  then  the  antecedent  move- 
ment disappears  for  the  sensation,  but  the  resulting 
movement  is  not  truly  generated,  it  has  only  appeared 
either  under  a  different  form  or  in  a  different  place. 

In  the  propagation  of  movement  the  fundamental 
law  of  mechanism — conservation  of  energy— is  ad- 
mitted, but  although  this  is  a  true  principle,  many 
physicists  have  drawn  from  it  deductions  which  are 
totally  different  from  its  enunciation,  and  it  has  con- 
sequently been  considered  as  the  basis  for  the  false 
dogma  of  the  kinetic  hypothesis  that  movement  in  the 
phenomenal  state  is  constantly  the  same,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  something  inherent  in  matter  with  the  perpetual 
condition  of  continuing  manifested  in  the  same  quantity. 
It  is  mathematically  demonstrated  that  movement  does 
not  persist  in  the  same  quantity  in  bodies,  because  the 
continuity  in  the  change  of  movement  through  ponder- 
able matter  is  lost  or  constantly  neutralized  by  gravity; 
the  movement  then  is  returned  to  its  potential  uniformity, 
and  as  this  is  a  progenic  energy,  and  progene  can  pass 
from  one  body  into  another,  the  movement  or  enei^' 
of  all  bodies  varies.  Therefore  there  is  a  tendency  to 
repose  in  ponderable  matter,  not  through  its  own  agency 
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but  through  gravity.  We  have  seen  that,  in  order  to' 
explain  the  loss  of  living  force  in  mechanism,  the 
upholders  of  the  kinetic  hypothesis  have  considered 
elasticity  as  an  inherent  property  of  matter,  having  the 
power  of  restoring  the  loss  of  living  energy  and  there- 
fore of  generating  movement.  This,  as  we  have  already 
explained,  is  not  only  an  imaginary  conception  but 
one  contradictory  both  to  the  fundamental  idea  of 
their  hypothesis  and  to  the  undoubted  condition  of 
inertia  of  matter.  We  have  also  explained  that  mani- 
fested changes  are  engendered  in  living  beings,  and  for 
these  a  variable  movement  must  be  precisely  originated 
for  the  collocation  of  the  elements  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  organic  structures.  Such  a  movement, 
which  restores  the  loss  of  living  force  in  the  world,  is 
certainly  not  a  new  creation  ;  it  is  a  propagation 
superior  to  the  power  of  mechanism,  as  a  variable 
movement  has  been  produced  by  a  uniform  potential 
energy  thus  converting  it  into  manifested  changes  or 
phenorHcna.  In  this  manner  we  have  explained  the 
mutual  connection  in  the  system  between  multiplica- 
tion of  living  beings  and  that  called  multiplication  of 
living  force,  which  regenerates  manifested  changes  or 
phenomenal  evolution. 

Although  all  these  questions  now  enunciated  have 
been  separately  considered  before,  we  must  bring  them 
together  here  in  order  to  explain  clearly  the  causal 
determination  of  movement 

Energy  is  the  capacity,  whether  manifested  or 
otherwise,  to  produce  a  movement,  that  is  to  say,  the 
force  to  change  the  relative  position  of  an  object  either 
in  its  totality  or  in  its  constituents — atoms  and  pro- 
gene.     The  mechanical  principle  of  conservation  affirms 
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that  there  is  always  the  same  quantity  of  energy  ill 
the  universe,  but  the  word  "  energy "  in  this  comj 
hensive  sense  does  not  alone  represent  the  quantity 
molar  and  molecular  movements,  whose  measure  is  hslf| 
the  product  of  the  mass  and  the  square  of  the  velocity  J 
in  energy  is  also  comprehended  progenic  movements,] 
either  phenomenal  or  potential.  For  this  reason 
cannot  consider  as  a  logical  consequence  the  affirm! 
tion  of  the  physicists  that  the  quantity  of  movement 
two  bodies  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished  by  thai 
collision  ;  that  the  sum  of  the  product  of  the 
the  bodies  and  half  the  square  of  the  velocity  are  the 
same  after  as  before  the  collision.  They  say  that  the 
translatory  movement  of  bodies  is  then  converted  into 
a  vibratory  movement  of  their  particles,  from  this 
arising  an  erroneous  corollary  of  the  principle  of  con- 
servation of  energy  by  which  they  affirm  that  movement 
is  inherent  in  bodies,  these  always  preserving  the  same 
energy  though  changing  the  form  of  the  movement 
In  order  to  maintain  such  a  fallacy,  these  authors  claim 
to  be  assisted  by  the  results  of  experience,  affirming 
that  such  a  conversion  of  energy  into  vibratory  move- 
ment of  the  bodies  in  collision  is  palpably  seen  if 
experiment  with  clastic  bodies  ;  and,  they  add,  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  appears  to  be  a  complete  loss  of 
energy,  as  in  the  collision  of  soft  bodies,  it  is  because 
all  molar  movement  has  been  converted  into  molecular- 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  true  facts  of  experience 
are  contrary  to  such  imaginary  ideas,  as  there  is  not 
even  one  case  of  conservation  of  energy  in  bodies  ads' 
their  collision,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect 
elasticity  in  bodies ;  and  even  if  we  take  into  account 
the  translatory  movement  which  in  a  collision  is  traas^ 
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*Ormed  into  potential  forms  of  energy,  we  constantly 
find  the  loss  of  living  energy  and  the  propagation  of 
■Some  movement  from  within  the  bodies  in  collision  to 
other  bodies  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  we  may  affirm 
that  the  movements  of  ponderable  matter,  either  of 
masses  or  of  particles,  constantly  lose  some  energy 
after  any  manifested  change,  on  account  of  the  passive 
resistance  determined  by  gravitation.  This  constant 
neutralization  of  mechanical  energy  in  the  world  ac- 
counts for  the  notable  differences  between  such  abstract 
ideas  of  Mechanics  as  those  now  mentioned  and  the 
practical  facts  of  real  cosmic  mechanism. 

Propagation  of  movement  throughout  progene  alone, 
as  in  interstellar  spaces,  is  constantly  preserved  with 
the  same  energy,  because,  the  density  of  the  metafluid 
being  the  same,  there  is  no  cause  for  passive  resistance 
as  there  is  in  bodies  whose  atoms  are  of  almost  twice 
the  density  of  progene.  From  such  uniformity  in  the 
interstellar  fluid  arises  the  perfect  persistency  or  con- 
tinuity of  planetary  movements  in  harmony  with  some 
determined  law,  and  in  opposition  to  this  is  the  fault 
of  persistency  or  continuity  in  the  movement  of  the 
constituent  bodies  of  our  planet,  the  problem  of  con- 
tinuous movement  being  for  this  reason  of  impossible 
resolution  in  our  industries.  Therefore,  if  we  apply 
the  calculations  of  Astronomy  to  the  movements  of 
terrestrial  bodies,  we  must  take  into  account  the  differ- 
ences between  the  mediums,  and  consequently  the  law 
of  gravity. 

The  law  of  gravity  is  precisely  our  proof  to  demon- 
strate the  difference  of  condensation  between  ponder- 
able and  imponderable  matter  as  well  as  the  equal 
mdensation   of  all   atoms,   because   the    influence   of 
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progene  upon  ponderable  matter  in  a  tube  from  which 
the  air  has  been  exhausted  is  equal  for  all  bodies 
From  this  we  deduce  the  fact  that  progenic  pressure 
upon  the  earth  determines  in  all  bodies  a  force  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  ponderable  matter  which 
they  contain — mass,  and  the  measure  of  such  force  ' 
the  weight  of  the  body.  This  explanation  of  terrestri 
gravity  shows  us  that  although  mass  and  weight  hai 
been  considered  in  ordinary  Mechanics  as  passive  re- 
sistance, they  really  represent  activity,  as  they  arc  the 
effect  of  an  invisible  movement  determined  by  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  progene  in  a  centripetal  direction,  thit 
is,  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  This  pressure  is 
also  the  cause  of  the  necessity  of  employing  a  force 
proportional  to  the  mass  of  bodies  in  order  to  elevate 
them  to  the  same  height,  that  is,  moving  them  to  tbt- 
same  distance  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  gravity. 

The  influence  of  gravity  which  is  palpably  observed' 
in  molar  movements  is  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  infer  its- 
general  application  to  the  propagation  of  movement 
throughout  the  invisible  particles  which  by  their  aggre- 
gation form  masses.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  chemicat 
combination  takes  place  because  the  equilibrium  of. 
progenic  impulses  is  re-established  in  accordance  with 
the  greatest  neutralization  of  forces  which  represent  the: 
measure  of  the  oscillating  energy  of  interstitial  progene^ 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  atomic  resistance  to  the. 
pressure  of  gravitating  progene  on  the  other,  so  that 
we  must  not  forget,  in  invisible  movements  like  these^j 
the  constant  effects  of  gravitation,  which  produce  a 
loss  of  living  force  in  every  corporeal  change. 

Accordingly,  we  have  made  two  limitations  in  ths 
principle  of  conservation  of  energy,  as  we  have  demon' 
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strated  on  the  one  hand  that  there  is  always  loss  of 
living  force  in  intraplanetary  actions,  and  that  such 
conservation  may  occur  only  in  interstellar  propaga- 
tions, and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  whole  universe  is 
not  a  definite  mechanical  system  to  which  the  mathe- 
inaticat  formula;  of  the  correlation  of  forces  can  be 
applied,  as  in  our  investigations  we  finally  reach  a  point 
which  is  not  mechanic — this  is  the  generation  of  vege- 
table and  animal  organisms  which  work  und^r  a  power 
of  collocation,  the  reparation  of  the  logs  of  living  force 
being  also  due  to  this. 

Many  biologists  affirm  that  vital  functions  result 
from  physical  and  chemical  phenomena,  which  are 
nothing  but  changes  of  movement  among  constant  and 
uniform  elements.  But  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  affir- 
mation ;  it  consists  in  taking  as  resultant  that  which  is 
'dentical ;  and  there  is  also  an  error  of  irreflexive  obser- 
vation, because  in  the  acquisition  of  the  ideas  which 
explain  phenomena  we  first  refer  in  the  development 
of  our  mind  to  inorganic  bodies  and  afterwards  to  the 
Ot^anized.  Vitality  does  not  result  from  physico- 
chemical  changes,  though  phenomenally  considered  it  is 
inly  a  synthesis  of  all  physiological  changes  which  are 
Primarily  recognized  and  studied  in  the  inorganic  world; 
Vom  this  fact  has  resulted  the  erroneous  concept  of 
iffirming  such  a  succession  in  the  acquisition  of  ideas 
Is  the  natural  order  in  genesis.  It  is  evident  that 
;very  phenomenon  or  change  manifested  to  the  senses, 
vhether  the  object  referred  to,  is  organic  or  inorganic, 
supposes  a  change  of  movement,  and  therefore  we  may 
say  that  vital  phenomena  are  physico-chemical  changes 
like  the  inorganic,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  former 
result  from  the  latter.     If  the  word  "  result "  means  that 
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the  phenomena  in  organism  are  consecutive  to  those 
inorganic  bodies  we  then  invert  the  natural  order, ' 
cause  organic  generation  is  the  sole  movement  in  natut(! 
that  cannot  be  explained  by  the  propagation  of  living! 
energy  like  in  mechanism,  as,  on  the  contrary,  by  lifei 
some  force  becomes  manifest  instead  of  being  lost 

Thus  we  may  maintain  that  the  world  is  in  uniforoi 
variable  movement,  as  this  is  necessary  for  the  constani 
and  uniform  changes  of  nature  ;  that  in  any  mechania 
change  occurring  in  bodies  there  is  a  loss  of  living  fort 
because  the  density  of  atoms  is  greater  than  that  ( 
progene;  that  from  this  difference  atoms  are  alwa) 
losing  movement  in  their  continuous  intermotions  wit 
progene ;  and  consequently  that  progene  would  redut 
its  variable  movements  to  a  state  of  invariable  uniformit 
if  it  was  not  returned  to  a  variable  state  by  the  act  of 
organic  generation, 

5  59,  General  Criticism  on  the  Doctrines  of 
Evolution. 

The  most  important  paints  in  the  genesis  of  natur^ 
evolution  are:  (i)  the  transformation  of  the  differeOl 
states  of  bodies  ;  (2)  the  generation  of  chemical  species; 
and  (3)  the  generation  of  organic  species.  This  lad 
point,  the  origin  of  organic  species,  and  that  of  mankin* 
in  particular,  is  reserved  for  Biology,  because  a  genera 
or  comprehensive  criticism  of  the  evolution  of  all  bodifl 
will  here  serve  our  purpose  to  combat  the  false  doctrine 
of  evolution,  especially  that  of  modern  transformism,  aW 
because  the  special  criticism  on  the  doctrine  of  evolB 
tion  of  living  bodies  belongs  to  the  separate  treatise 
shall  publish  under  the  title  of  "  Abstract  Biology." 
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It  is  gei)erally  supposed  that  the  solid  state  is  the 
primordial  on;;,  and  that  the  fluid  (in  its  two  forms, 
liquid  and  gaseous)  is  engendered  by  the  dispersion  of 
solid  particles,  liquids  being  thus  first  derived  and  gases 
afterwards.  This  manner  of  conceiving  the  evolution  of 
the  states  of  bodies,  according  to  which  the  solid  is  con- 
sidered as  the  prime  material,  is  the  fruit  of  irreflexive 
observation  in  which  the  sensations  presented  to  the 
mind  are  not  analyzed  with  reflection,  thus  lacking 
rational  interpretation.  The  state  of  matter  which  has 
been  primarily  perceived  by  our  minds  is  that  which 
forms  solid  masses  ;  thus  humanity  in  its  first  age,  and 
every  individual  in  its  infancy,  has  first  taken  notice  of 
solid  bodies,  afterwards  assimilating  in  perception  and 
language  the  fluid  states  (liquids  before  gases)  to  the 
solid  as  things  equally  material,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  present  day  we  assimilate  the  metafluid  (although 
Imponderable)  with  the  different  states  of  ponderable 
matter  as  being  also  material  substance.  The  mind  is 
predisposed  to  explain  the  order  of  the  natural  genesis 
of  things  by  the  order  in  the  acquisition  of  ideas,  and 
for  this  reason  the  mental  construction  of  bodies  has 
been  generally  reverse  to  that  which  reason  discovers ; 
but  instead  of  beginning  with  solid  particles  which  is 
the  most  complete  state  of  chemical  species,  we  must 
begin  with  the  simplest  state  of  matter — progene — 
which,  condensed  by  a  power  superior  to  mechanism, 
has  formed  the  indivisible  particles  called  atoms  ;  these, 
when  dispersed  or  separated  from  one  another,  form 
gases ;  when  they  are  in  contiguity  two  by  two  they 
form  liquids  ;  and  when  all  are  in  contiguity  in  some 
point  they  form  solid  bodies. 

The  erroneous  belief  of  the  priority  of  solid  matter 
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has  engendered,  as  we  have  already  seen,  th  enoi 
concept    of    absolute    atomism,   which    s-->pposes 

matter  always  consists  of  indivisible  particles  absolutel' 
rigid  and  tangible,  thus  presenting  the  solid  body 
only  as  the  typical  but  as  the  genera!  wrm  of  the 
stitution  of  matter.     But  such   an    idtS,  we    repeat,' 
opposed   to   rational   experience,  whicS  directs   us 
assume   expressly   the   contrary,   that   bodies    in 
gaseous  state  are  comparatively  the  siipplest,  and 
therefore  the  natural  order  of  evolutioiS  is  to  go  fr 
the  simple  to   the   complex.     But   this  argument 
conduced  one  of  the  most  notable  tiiinktfs,  Laplj 
found  another  hypothesis  affirming  that  ti^  primiti' 
typical  state  of  matter  is  the  gaseous  ejfSting-  in  a 
subtile  or  rarefied  form  called  "nebuUs."     Comparing' 
the  two  mentioned  hypotheses,  we  can  it  once  estimate 
the  great  scientific  superiority  of  the  Ust,  considerin"  it 
as  niore  rational  than  the  first,  but  onV  as  a  descriptive 
me^ns.      In  our  judgment  the  hypothesis  of   atomism 
may  be  qualified  as  spontaneous  or.irreflexive,  or,  it  may 
be  said,  puerile;  and  the  doctrine  of  thenebulus  is  merely 
a  graphic  or  descriptive  illusion  which  is  not  worthy  of 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  a   genesic  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse as  it  is  considered  by  almost  all  physicists  and 
naturalists.    In  addition  to  this  the  hypothesis  of  nebulus 
has  been  the  basis  for    the   doctrine   of  trans  form  ism, 
which,  as  a  theory  of  genesis,  is  altogether  inadmissible 
The  existence  of  cosmos  can  be  explained  only  by  invo- 
lution, this  word  meaning  that  natural  existences  have 
been  created  even   in  the  most  complex   form- 
species,  and  that  the  successive  change  of  things  consii 
in  changes  of  physico-chemical  states,  but  continuing 
a  circle  returning  to  their  former  condition  and  state. 
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Vertheless,  the  most  plausible  genesic  explanation 

^^Vj,  T*^^^nt   for   most   physicists   is   the    hypothesis   of 

ev(^i    ^^'  according  to  which  all   the   forces  of  cosmic 

ff,^      ^'on  are  derived  in  final  analysis  purely  and  simply 

^Jjcp         ^  position  of  original  gaseous  particles  uniformly 

^^^  V*^ed  throughout  space,  and  endowed  with  attractive 

^        '■ppulsive  forces  ;  they  supposing  that  all  changes  of 

v^^pound  forms,  organized  as  well  as  inorganic,  must 

I'eferred   to   the  chemical  affinities  of  the  original 

.,  _^enal  elements.     In  this  manner   the   upholders   of 

'S  hypothesis  fall  into  a  chaos  from  which  they  can- 

^t  extricate  themselves  ;  they  pretend  that  the  system 

^s  formed  only  by  its  own  tendency,  denying  in  a 

^ore  or  less  concealed  manner  and  with  vain  words  the 

'ntervention  of  the  Creator  in  the  successive  changes  of 

'^Osraos,  leaving  matter  to  make  the  evolution  by  Itself 

slone. 

This  hypothesis  marks  the  second  step  in  intellec- 
tual development  in  the  same  manner  as  the  idea  of 
primordial  solidity  may  be  considered  as  the  first  step 
in  mental  perception  ;  but  there  is  a  third  step  beyond 
physiological  inquiries,  to  reach  which  is  not  within 
the  capacity  of  all  minds,  though  every  one  who  attains 
it  has  the  consciousness  of  the  three  stages:  first,  irre- 
flexive  experience,  for  which  the  explanation  of  absolute 
atomism  is  enough ;  second,  rational  perception  of 
effects,  for  which  a  transformistic  theory  suffices  ;  and 
third,  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  system,  for 
which  the  admission  of  a  Supernatural  Generator  is 
necessary.  This  last  step  must  not  be  confounded  with 
mysticism,  which  sees  in  the  changes  of  nature  the 
capricious  and  variable  commands  of  a  changeable 
Deity  instead  of  the  necessary  and  invariable  ( 
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tion  between  cause  and  effect,  as  is  demonstratei 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  which  necessary  beh'ef  is 
universal  postulate  from  which  we  can  draw  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Physiology,  with  the  assistance  oti 
the  experimental  facts  of  inertia  of  matter. 

Although  the  complete  knowledge  of  the  univei 
system  can  never  be  reached  through  physiologic 
studies,  still  every  student  of  nature  has  tried  to 
struct  it  mentally  ;  but  the  base  of  the  method  has  been 
always  false,  because  each  and  all  have  tried  to  build 
the  whole  infinite  of  a  finite  part,  selecting  for  this 
starting-point  the  concept  which  every  one  has  judged 
to  be  the  simplest.  Thus,  for  instance,  those  who  have 
examined  only  extrinsically  have  seen  the  origin  of 
all  things  in  some  material  substance  like  the  earth, 
air,  fire,  water,  hydrogen,  helium,  protiie  or  imponder- 
able ether ;  while  others,  whose  studies  are  introspective, 
have  taken  as  a  genesic  principle  some  ideal  conception 
as  love,  friendship,  discord,  intelligence  in  general,  and 
even  personal  reason  in  particular.  Hence  they  have 
all  supposed  that  which  is  the  fina!  result  of  the  unifi- 
cation or  generalization  of  their  thoughts  to  be  the 
principle  of  all  existing  things  ;  that  is  to  say,  reasoning 
with  material  or  ideal  entities,  once  they  have  reached 
to  the  end  of  the  process  of  abstraction  they  have  con- 
verted the  simplest  or  ultimate  induction  to  which  they 
have  arrived  into  the  generator  of  the  whole,  real  or 
universal  system. 

Setting  aside  as  unworthy  of  consideration  thosf 
doctrines  which  pretend  to  take  as  a  basis  what  iS 
simply  an  abstract  idea  of  our  mental  or  psychical  capa- 
city, let  us  return  to  the  criticism  of  the  doctrines  which 
explain   the   origin    of    the    universe   by   objective 
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physiological  characters  from  the  material  elements. 
We  cannot  comprehend  a  universal  system  compounded 
of  chemical  elements  alone,  because  we  would  not  be 
able  to  perceive  the  object  if  this  existed  without  any 
change  ;  then  with  the  power  of  mechanism  alone  r  -^  f 
(manifested  energy  less  than  living  force  employed)  all 
the  activity  of  the  material  world  would  be  reduced  to 
a  completely  uniform  movement  of  progene,  and  there- 
fore no  sensual  manifestation  of  living  force  could  exist. 
Our  intelligence  can  comprehend  a  system  only  by 
admitting  manifested  changes  simultaneously  produced 
by  generation  of  living  force,  r  >  f,  and  by  its  dissipa- 
tion, r  <  f.  The  universe  being  in  a  variably  uniform 
movement,  needs  some  parts  acting  as  generators  of 
living  force,  while  other  parts  act  as  dissipators,  energy 
thus  passing  from  the  actual  to  the  potential,  and  from 
the  potential  to  the  actual  state. 

The  physiologist,  then,  has  no  data  by  which  he  can 
investigate  the  complete  evolution  of  the  universe,  either 
in  space  or  time  ;  his  limits  are  reduced  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  definite  or  material  changes  after  the  creation 
of  the  world  in  a  state  which  can  differentiate  from  the 
actual  only  in  quantitative  relations  owing  to  the  redis- 
tribution of  matter  in  movement,  and  which  relations 
can  be  calculated  as  mechanical  transformations,  that  is, 
according  to  the  formula  r  ^  fl.^.  The  potence  which 
produces  this  change  of  organic  generation  acts,  then, 
in  a  manner  inexplicable  by  mechanism,  not  only 
because  the  resultant  energy  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  propagation  of  movement  as  in  a  machine,  but  also 
because  we  cannot  refer  the  methodic  and  constant 
relations  like  those  observed  in  organism  to  mere  coinci- 

ices,  but  to  a  supreme  necessity,  and  from  this  arises 
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complete  harmony  in  our  physiological  conception 
the  system.  Physiological  theory  is  justified  in  denying 
the  independence  of  mechanism,  because  an  aggr^ate 
of  agents  acting  mutually  is  impossible;  we  must  con- 
ceive the  whole  as  dependent  on  a  fundamental  unity 
whose  purpose  or  essence  is  at  bottom  the  ground 
nature  and  its  laws. 

To  know  what  a  thing  is  is  not  to  know  how 
purpose  of  the  same  thing  is  effected,  and  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  such  a  purpose  must  be  always  supplied 
by  the  study  of  the  means  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
destroy  the  belief  in  a  causal  principle.  The  negation 
of  the  principle  of  supreme  unity  arises  only  either  i[ 
ignorant  or  in  vaingJorious  minds  which,  because  they 
presume  to  know  how  some  changes  are  effected  in 
nature,  deny  a  determined  purpose  in  them  without 
other  reason  than  that  our  limited  intelligence  cannot 
discover  the  final  purpose  or  nature  of  the  cause  as  it 
does  the  means  or  effects.  We  must  admit  the  final 
purpose  of  universal  activity  in  accordance  with  a 
supreme  Will,  and  in  this  we  recognize,  of  course,  a 
free  intelligence  not  only  as  a  creator,  but  as  a  gene- 
rator of  the  phenomenal  world  or  actual  state  of  the 
object. 

Nature  is  uniform  in  its  evolution,  because  the  finality; 
of  the  Almighty  cannot  be  conceived  as  imperfect  of 
bad  ;  His  laws  finally  conduce  to  the  greatest  perfection 
and  good  in  the  material  system,  which  consequently 
must  be  formed  of  combinations  of  actual  necessity  in 
accordance  with  the  aim  of  the  system,  and  not  merely 
as  coincidences  or  accidents  of  matter.  Radical  mecha- 
nism, on  the  contrary,  conduces  to  the  belief  that  the' 
laws,  order,  and  harmonic  combinations  of  nature  art; 
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merely  coincidences  of  the  elements  without  any  rela- 
tion to  final  effects. 

We  may  sum  up  our  ideas  of  the  order  of  succes- 
sion of  the  different  changes  which  are  produced  in  the 
circle  of  involution  of  nature  as  follows  (starting  from 
the  mysterious  effects  of  nature)  1^ 

1.  Protogenition — ^a  progenia  change  consisting  in 
the  generation  of  progenic  currents  necessary  to  move 
the  atoms  in  order  to  determine  organic  combinations 
—generation  or  multiplication,  and  growth  of  Uving 
matter  ; 

2.  These  combinations  constitute  nutritive  or  trophic 
assimilation,  which  consists  in  molecular  or  thermo- 
chemical  changes  of  reduction  ; 

3.  Biotension — that  is,  the  progenic  latent  energy 
'A'hich  is  accumulated  in  the  organic  combinations  oC 
reduction  ; 

4.  Nutritive  or  trophic  disassimilation,  which  consists 
n  molecular  or  thermochemical  changes  of  oxidation 
iy  which  the  energy  of  the  progene  which  was  in 
tension  may  be  used  in  the  functions  enumerated  under 
n  nervation. 

g.  Innervation — consisting  in  a  progenic  current 
:hrough  the  necvous  system  which,  in  its  characteristic 
;hange,  may  be  considered  as  the  electricity  of  orga- 
nisms, although  the  transmitting  current  is  combined 
ivith  thermochemical  changes  of  the  nervous  elements  ; 

6.  Contraction,  which  consists  in  a  return  molar  move- 
nent  in  which  progenic  energy  is  principally  transferred 
nto  muscular  work  ; 

7.  Reproduction,  which  consists  in  a  division  and  sub- 
division of  organic  germs,  in  order  to  multiply  either  the 
jarts  or  the  whole  of  living  individuals  ;  and 
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8.  External  changes  of  organism  with  the  cosmic 
medium,  consisting  in  material  transferences  or  propa- 
gations, either  progenic  or  molecular,  or  else  molar;  in 
this  manner  also  all  the  changes  of  the  inorganic  world 
are  secondarily  produced. 

Therefore,  all  variation  of  movement  in  the  inorganic 
world,  and  consequently  phenomena,  are  secondarily 
derived,  that  is,  consecutive  to  the  organic  movement^ 
which  in  synthesis  constitute  the  functions  of  vitality, 
Thus,  progenic  propagation,  if  continued  in  a  diffuse 
potential  radiation,  is  radiating  heat;  if  conducted  in 
confined  manner  through  bodies,  is  electricity ;  if  diffusecl 
but  interrupted,  so  that  the  emissions  have  sufficieoi 
celerity  to  impress  the  retina,  is  light  ;  heat,  electrici^ 
and  light,  then,  by  their  different  interferences  in  bodie^ 
occasion  the  molecular  or  thermochemical  changes  ol 
the  world,  and  afterwards,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  molecular  changes,  all  the  molar  movements 
are  produced,  the  movements  called  magnetic  and 
planetary  included. 

If  the  changes  in  the  inorganic  world  are  simple 
propagations  of  movement,  produced  by  the  operations 
of  the  organic  world,  and  the  former  at  the  same  time 
is  a  necessary  medium  for  the  latter,  the  living  or  mani- 
fested energy  of  the  world  could  not  last  without  both. 
Furthermore,  the  existence  of  the  two  kinds  of  organic 
material — coloured  matter,  principally  green,  as  in  vege* 
tation,  and  colourless,  as  in  most  animal  webs  or  tissues, 
is  complementary,  and  without  both  life  in  the  universe 
could  not  be  possible,  one  principally  producing  the 
metamorphosis  of  reduction,  and  the  other  that  of 
oxidation.  Here  we  see  once  more  the  error  of  trans- 
formism,  because  the  universe  could  never  exist  in  evo* 
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lution  without  living  bodies,  nor  with  vegetable  life  alone 
— its  evolution,  or,  better  to  say,  its  involution  needs  the 
co-operation  of  the  three  kingdoms — mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal. 


§§  60.  Additional  Arguments  against 
Transformism. 

Can  any  one  imagine  a  greater  contradiction  than  the 
adniission  of  a  primordial  state  of  matter  perfectly  uni- 
form, affirming  the  truth  of  inertia  of  matter,  and  at 
the  same  time  considering  matter  capable  of  changing 
by  itself?  Inertia  necessarily  presupposes  the  admission 
of  causal  activity  in  matter,  and  if  this  were  the  case, 
such  activity,  according  to  the  order  and  harmony  of 
the  changes  it  promotes,  reveals  an  intelligence,  and 
then,  according  to  this,  matter  is  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence and  not  with  inertia.  In  this  manner  naturalists 
of  the  materialistic  school,  in  trying  to  deny  true  deism 
or  monotheism,  fall  into  polytheism,  presuming  with 
childish  insistance  that  they  can  interpret  universal  evo- 
lution by  the  so-called  inherent  forces  of  matter  alone. 
Consequently,  those  who  uphold  the  transformistic 
doctrine  of  evolution  so  widespread  to-day,  must  con- 
fess either  that  they  don't  want  to  say  what  they  say, 
or  that  they  do  not  know  even  how  to  place  the  problem 
of  Primordial  Cause,  which  is  the  supreme,  unknown 
quantity  of  Metaphysics. 

To  endow  matter  with  an  inherent  power  of  evolu- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  to  consider  it  as  inert  involves 
contradictory  and  irreconcilable  ideas;  action  as  inhe- 
rent to  matter  is  then  a  contradiction  to  the  principle 

iie  conservation  of  energy,  because  this  principle  and 
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the  law  of  inertia  are  tlie  same  idea  enunciated  in 
different  terms,  both  affirming  that  matter  cannot  change 
by  itself,  that  is,  that  it  could  not  produce  any  mutation 
by  itself  if  all  was  primordially  in  a  state  of  relative 
repose,  or,  better  said,  a  completely  uniform  movement, 
and  consequently  that  the  movement  or  energy  of  the 
physical  changes  of  the  system  can  never  result  frora 
the  mutual  action'  of  the  objective  parts  and  particles 
among  themselves. 

The  greater  number  of  those  who  have  occupied 
themselves  in  explaining  cosmic  evolution  think  that 
they  can  elaborate  a  theory  of  the  origin,  present  state, 
and  end  of  the  universe,  considering  this  as  a  something 
finite  in  time  and  space,  and  that  they  can  scientifically 
determine  its  past  and  its  future.  Thus,  transforroism 
starts  from  the  principle  of  an  absolute  nothing,  and 
this  non-existence  is  referred  back  some  millions  of 
years ;  the  transformists  suppose,  in  the  beginning,  i 
material  state  of  absolute  uniformity  without  any  change. 
from  which  the  phenomenal  differences  which  are  the 
essential  conditions  of  physiological  notions  graduail)' 
arose.  But  if  evolution  is  of  itself  an  impossibility  it 
would  be  equally  impossible  of  occurrence  "through 
many  millions  of  years,"  and  "through  infinitesimal 
changes,"  under  which  expressions  transformism  fe 
hidden.  This  affirmation  of  a  limited  duration  of  the 
universe  pretends  to  be  founded  upon  physical  con- 
siderations deduced  from  recent  studies  on  planetary 
constitution,  but  this  is  nothing  more  than  to  confound 
the  genesic  principle  with  the  descriptive  method  in 
which  we  begin  by  supposing  that  at  first  our  mind  is 
absolutely  empty  of  knowledge  and  that  knowledge  is 
formed  by  a  successive  aggregation  of  material,  until  wc 
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give  to  the  mental  construction  the  greatest  compli 
to  which  we  can  arrive  in  our  inquiries,  giving  to  such 
complexity  the  representation  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
universe,  although  this  at  present  is  in  reality  the  state 
of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  We  must  not  confound 
the  relative  mutation  of  a  limited  system  of  things 
which  is  within  our  knowledge  with  the  absolute  muta- 
tions of  the  universal  system  which  are  unknowable ; 
to  affirm  that  which  is  inconceivable  is  too  absurd  a 
pretension  to  be  given  a  place  in  science ;  nevertheless, 
the  geological  studies  which  transformisra  presents  as 
proofs  of  its  doctrine  are  considerations  of  this  kind. 
This  cosmogonic  hypothesis,  presuming  that  absolute 
determinations  can  be  scientifically  explained,  either 
makes  a  grotesque  description  of  the  acts  of  the  Creator 
in  parallel  with  those  of  the  human  creature,  supposing 
that  Creator  as  the  image  and  likeness  of  man  who 
makes  a  work  of  art,  and  as  first  existing  and  thinking 
alone  how  to  make  a  work  of  art,  forming  the  whole 
from  nothing,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  that  without  any 
Creator  all  which  exists  sprang  from  nothing,  or,  what 
is  almost  the  same,  from  an  eternal  uniform  state  of 
matter  in  invariable  movement. 

The  origin  and  end  of  the  universe  is  to  us  an  impene- 
trable mystery,  and  therefore  we  must  never  make  it  the 
subject  of  a  scientific  thesis  on  our  physiological  ground  ; 
we  must  circumscribe  ourselves  to  the  study  of  the  rela- 
tive changes  of  cosmos  in  the  course  of  time,  and  not 
inquire  about  its  principle  and  end.  Nevertheless,  the 
doctrine  which  afSrms  the  limited  duration  of  cosmos 
has  also  received  the  favourable  opinion  of  many  physi- 
cists who  maintain  that  the  limit  of  the  future  is  deter- 
minable, because,  they  say,  the  mechanical  energy  of  the 
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universe  is  gradually  lessening,  since  that  which  dis- 
appears does  not  seem  to  be  restored  in  equal  quantitie  ] 
they  affirm  that  a  time  will  come  in  which  the  eartk 
and  the  other  planets  will  not  be  habitable,  and  that 
the  energy  will  be  finally  lost  as  a  proof  of  change,- 
movement  throughout  the  universe  becoming  again  abso- 
lutely uniform.  This  conclusion,  which  pretends 
experimental,  lacks  foundation,  because  only  a  partial 
reference  can  be  made  to  experience,  as  this  cannot 
grasp  the  whole  universe  ;  thus,  such  a  reflection  is  made, 
of  course,  with  limitation  to  our  planet,  which,  being  a 
part  in  mutual  dependence  with  the  other  celestial 
bodies,  must  always  change  through  interplanetary 
propagation,  and  therefore  decrease  of  energy  in  this, 
planet  presupposes  increase  of  energy  in  the  indefinite 
cosmos.  But  they  think  that  the  changes  of  our  planet 
could  be  extended  to  all  cosmos,  and  in  order  to  make 
this  application  easier  they  have  imagined  a  universe. 
definite  not  only  in  time  but  occupying  a  definite  spact 
Thus,  instead  of  simplifying  matters,  transformism  has 
increased  the  difficulties  of  the  conception  of  cosmos, 
even  without  saving  the  contradiction  of  the  terms  i'»/- 
nite  and  dissipation  of  energy. 

We  must  not  forget  that  we  refer  ourselves  to  a 
physiological  thesis,  and  that  therefore  all  discussion 
must  give  us  some  positive  knowledge  ;  and  if  we  do  not 
know  how  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  universe  either 
in  its  substance,  activity,  space,  or  time,  it  is  for  us  as 
illimited,  as  infinite,  as  is  the  determination  of  any  rela- 
tivity of  existing  things.  And  now  we  may  add  that 
in  an  illimited  thing,  as  is  the  universe,  it  is  as  incompre- 
hensible to  us  how  energy  can  be  dissipated  as  how  it 
can  be  preserved  the  same  ;  but  we  have  admitted  con- 
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servation  of  energy  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
mechanism,  because  the  fact  of  inertia  of  matter  is 
undoubtedly  true. 

Once  we  have  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the 
hypothesis  of  transformism  in  general,  we  might  excuse 
ourselves  from  treating  in  a  general  theory  of  cosmos  of 
any  one  of  the  transform istic  doctrines  in  particular,  but 
we  will  make  a  slight  notice  of  them  in  order  to  present 
in  a  brief  classification  the  principal  points  of  difference 
among  them.  All  are  under  the  same  principle,  but 
contain  two  series  of  explanations,  so  that  we  can 
classify  them  into  two  groups  according  as  they  refer  to 
inorganic  evolution  or  to  organic,  and  if  we  do  not  take 
into  account  the  slight  variations  on  particular  subjects 
we  may  reduce  to  two  hypotheses  all  those  belonging  to 
each  group.  Those  referring  to  inorganic  evolution  are 
those  of  nebulus  and  meteoric  aggregation,  and  those 
referring  to  organic  evolution  are  the  monotypic  and 
the  polytypic.  Taken  in  all,  radical  transformism  is  a 
full  application  of  the  supposed  idea  of  the  old 
alchemists  of  the  existence  of  the  philosopher's  stone 
with  which  they  hoped  to  engender  in  the  laboratory 
a!l  the  minerals,  and  even  to  transmute  base  into 
precious  metals,  with  the  difference  that  transformism 
goes  even  further,  extending  the  power  of  its  baskal 
stone  to  that  of  engendering  living  bodies  ! 

Organic  Uke  inorganic  transformism  is  simply  based 
on  the  process  of  formation  of  concepts  from  mental 
abstractions ;  but  we  reserve  for  Biology  the  special 
criticism  on  the  origin  of  organic  species  in  general 
and  of  mankind  in  particular,  and  for  this  reason  in 
this  question  there  only  remains  for  us  to  fix  the  con- 
cept of  the  word  species,  on  account  of  the  different 
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interpretations   it    has    received    and    the 
of  the  word  in  cosmic  evolution. 

We  have  already  grouped  the  species  under  ti 
headings— living  species  and  chemical  species;  thft, 
former  are  frequently  called  also  organic,  and  the  lattdj 
inorganic,  but  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  organic  am 
living  are  not  synonymous,  because  organic  compra 
hends  not  only  living  but  dead  structures  which  sti] 
retain  the  morphologic  characteristics  which  they  pr^ 
sented  when  they  were  alive.  Chemical  species  ai 
perfectly  defined  in  their  quantitative  relations,  whic 
are  in  definite  proportions  when  they  are  combined,  and 
they  form  a  series  in  a  harmonic  scale  when  they  are 
a  simple  or  elemental  state ;  these  elemental  chemical 
species  are  primitive  forms  thus  created  ;  there  is  IW 
species  newly  coined,  if  we  may  use  the  expression) 
the  species  of  to-day  exactly  resemble  those  of  the  past 
Living  species,  like  the  chemical  elements,  are  also 
created  forms,  but  they  do  not  follow  exactly  their 
former  types ;  they  may  change  in  the  conditions  of 
their  ulterior  development,  thus  originating  the  different 
varieties  which  in  turn  may  be  mixed  by  the  act  of 
fecundation,  so  giving  rise  to  more  extended  varieties. 
Thus  there  is  something  immutable  in  the  act  of 
fecundation  which  is  the  only  circumstance  that  permits 
us  to  characterize  the  different  species,  and,  indeed, 
if  we  exclude  the  character  of  their  origin,  we  cannot 
define  the  living  species,  because  we  do  not  knoif 
the  characteristic  of  their  quantitative  relations  as  we 
do  in  the  chemical  species.  We  must  admit,  then,  the 
existence  of  species  in  the  two  kinds  of  bodies  in 
nature,  that  is,  in  non-convertible  inorganic  forma- 
tions and  in  non-convertible  organisms,  with  the  only 
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.fference  that  as  the  former  are  simple  and  homo- 
^neous  in  themselves  they  can  be  very  well  dif- 
:rentiated  numerically,  while  the  living  species  are 
3  complex  and  heterogeneous  in  themselves  that  they 
annot  by  any  means  be  numerically  defined  or 
leter  mined. 

The  natural  species  exist  from  the  Creation,  but 
nan  classifies  them  according  to  their  manifested 
analogies,  although  the  analogies  among  the  different 
species  are  referred  to  conditions  that  are  not  inherent 
properties  but  mere  abstractions  of  concepts  which  only 
express  facts  of  quantitative  relation  without  stating  the 
cause.  The  "  why  ?  "  is  always  the  universal  potence 
which  is  only  one  and  perfect  in  goodness  and  beauty  ; 
the  multiplicity  of  the  effects  depending  on  the  mutual 
relations  which  are  determined  by  the  conflict  of  every 
part  of  the  universe  with  its  extreme  conditions. 

Some  writers  object  to  the  admission  of  the  specific 
power  of  the  Engendering  Cause  because  from  the  same 
parents  different  creatures  can  be  born,  even  if  they 
develop  under  the  same  external  conditions ;  but  the 
-xamples  they  give  are  of  course  deceitful  appearances, 
because  it  never  happens  in  the  world  that  in  all  the 
relations  of  two  changes  there  are  any  two  conditions 
identical ;  the  Engendering  Cause  is  the  sole  invariable 
condition,  otherwise  we  would  be  obliged  to  affirm  the 
contradiction  that  one  tiling  could  be  one  and  many  at 
the  same  time.  They  also  say  that  inheritance  of  traits 
from  distant  ancestors  may  occur  without  any  mani- 
festation in  their  intermediaries,  but  such  an  observation 
is  made  even  with  the  faulty  intelligence  of  wrongly 
interpreting  what  the  word  "  inheritance  "  means  in  the 
succession  of  organic  individualities,  and  they  exclude 
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from  the  concourse  the  extrinsic  influence  of  th 
medium.  The  act  of  reproduction  is  a  continuation  d 
the  ancestor  in  connection  with  the  Engendering  Cause 
there  cannot  be  multipHcation  of  beings  without  particlf 
of  organized  bodies  serving  as  germs,  which,  separatin 
themselves  and  growing,  form  the  new,  individuals 
consequently  the  constant  and  successive  generation 
living  individuals  is  not  a  complete  creation  but 
succession  with  multiplication  of  the  effects  arising  froB 
the  organizing  potence.  For  this  reason  the  won 
"genesis"  and  its  derivatives  are  employed  in  Physiolog) 
I  a  figurative  sense  and  not  exactly  in  their  etymo 
logical  meaning  of  "  creation."  To  affirm  the  possibiliQ 
of  new  creations  would  be  the  same  as  to  defend 
spontaneity,  and  this  is  the  error  Into  which  trans- 
formism  has  fallen. 

With  this  we  have  said  enough  on  this  question,  ii 
which  all  explanations  only  serve  to  set  back  and  com-j 
plicate  the  mystery  in  order  to  put  it  at  an  immeasurj 
able  distance  from  our  understanding,  and  when  tt 
shrouded  in  such  a  heavy  fog  that  no  eye  can  distinguish 
anything,  it  is  then  that  transformism  tries  to  show  tls 
origin. 

Accordingly,  in  our  opinion,  contrary  to  the  reignii^ 
assumption  of  transformism,  the  evolution  of  the  universe 
cannot  be  scientifically  discovered  either  in  its  principle 
or  in  its  end  ;  but  the  proof  of  this  proposition  requires 
further  argument,  so  that  we  will  devote  to  it  anothff, 
separate  article, 
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§  6i.  The  Doctrine  of  Cosmogony  is  not 
Physiologic. 

The  science  of  the  formation  of  the  universe,  or 
Cosmogony,  belongs  not  to  the  science  of  nature — 
'hysiology,  but  to  the  science  of  the  supernatural — 
Metaphysics.  We  are  now  to  consider  this  proposition, 
or  which  it  is  necessary  to  review  some  data  previously 
;iven. 

We  must  all  be  convinced  that  the  constituents  of 
he  universe  form  a  true  system,  and  that  the  position 
md  action  of  the  different  parts  of  the  world  are  under 
:he  conditionality  of  its  relations  with  the  whole,  this 
>eing  not  a  sum  of  independent  elements,  not  a  simple 
iggregate  of  things  entirely  isolated  from  one  another, 
lut  a  community  in  which  all  objects  are  in  mutual 
ependence.  There  are  no  absolute  individualities  in 
bysical  cosmos  like  a  true  primordial  cause,  neverthe- 
;ss  all  physicists  are  constantly  falling  into  the  fallacy 
f  supplying  matter  with  abstract  or  causing  forces, 
lereby  implying  mutual  independence  among  objective 

Vitality,  phenomenally  considered,  also  represents  a 
ommunity  whose  functions  consist  in  a  partial  synthesis 
f  the  general  changes  which  are  singly  manifested  in 
norganic  bodies,  although  in  these  they  are  consecutive 
othe  progagation  of  movement  from  organized  bodies. 
■Vitality  in  all  living  matter  must  have  its  functions 
ind  follow  all  the  phases  of  its  natural  development 
n  accordance  with  a  plan,  but  although  this  plan  is  a 
mity  there  are  variations  in  the  consequences  depending 
n  the  interaction  of  every  living  body  with  its  cosmic 
ledium. 
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In  our  physiological  inquiries  we  have  finally 
reached  a  point  whose  discussion,  we  repeat,  belongs 
to  metaphysical  science  :  What  is  the  cause  of  organic 
generation  ?  But  we  have  ansivercd  this  question  with- 
out prejudging  anything  of  the  nature  of  the  Creator 
and  his  connection  with  the  created  ;  without  trans- 
gressing the  Ixiunds  of  Physiology  we  have  concluded 
that  matter  alone  is  not  sufficient  in  the  universe,  and 
that  its  activity  must  be  subordinate  to  an  ultra-material, 
supernatural,  or  immaterial  principle.  We  do  not  need 
to  discuss  whether  the  immediate  cause  of  oi^anic 
generation  is  a  special  vital  agent,  or  whether  it  is  the 
rational  soul  itself  but  with  unconscious  activity,  or  else 
whether  the  Creator  is  directly  the  great  Architect  or 
proximate  agent  of  the  generation  of  all  living  beings ; 
what  we  do  need  to  know  is  that  an  organized  body 
cannot  be  engendered  by  the  action  of  material  elements 
alone,  and  that  from  the  admission  of  the  contrary  the 
most  mysterious  conception  of  matter  results  when 
physicists  try  to  explain  its  evolution.  Nevertheless  we 
have  given  our  opinion  on  this  point,  because  if  the 
admission  of  intermediary  principles  like  vital  agents 
and  unconscious  activities  of  the  soul  only  complicate 
and  remove  to  a  greater  distance  from  our  under- 
standing, the  explanation  of  the  causal  process,  we  set 
aside  the  existence  of  agents  emanating  from  the 
Supreme  in  order  to  direct  organic  generation ;  it  is 
clearer  and  more  in  accordance  with  our  perception  to 
admit  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Creator  in  such  a 
process,  as  all  that  we  can  perceive  is  either  subject 
(mind)  or  object  (matter),  and  so  we  may  imagine  the 
abstraction  of  the  generating  cause  as  the  supreme 
subject  or  supreme  mind.     Hence  we  admit  that  in  the 
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organisms  matter  is  combined,  forming  highly  complex 
structures  in  accordance  with  the  direct  realization  of 
the  divine  aim,  and  for  this  purpose  it  must  constantly 
dispose  of  the  forces  that  such  an  end  demands,  but 
such  protogenesic  force,  or,  better  to  say,  the  origin  of 
changes  of  movement,  is  not  the  effect  of  powers  inherent 
in  the  elements  of  material  nature ;  on  the  contrarj', 
all  inorganic  activities  are  in  their  promotion  the  result 
of  the  functions  of  organism.  Accordingly,  the  Primor- 
dial Cause  is  not  only  the  creator  of  the  physical 
elements  but  also  the  generator  of  the  series  of  activities 
that  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  organic 
world,  from  which,  we  repeat,  all  the  energies  we 
recognize  in  inorganic  matter  are  derived. 

How,  then,  can  wc  expect  that  a  ray  of  scientific 
light  could  ever  spring  from  the  highest  intellectual 
effort  to  illumine  the  eternal  mystery  of  the  Creation  ? 
It  is  impossible,  and  therefore  Cosmogony  must  not  be 
considered  as  a  problem  of  physiological  science;  it  is 
solely  under  the  dominion  of  belief.  Thus,  when  human 
intellect  is  ambitious  to  explain  or  comprehend  scientifi- 
cally the  mysteries  of  creation  and  organic  generation,  it 
can  do  no  less  than  wander  away  from  the  true  path 
and  lose  itself  either  in  grotesque  hallucinations  or  in 
chaos,  imagining  a  cosmos  in  incomprehensible  disorder 
whose  principle  is  eternal  confusion,  an  image  only  com- 
patible with  the  mental  rachitis  of  blind  incredulity. 
Experience,  guided  by  rational  reflection,  as  well  as  the 
self-consciousness  of  most  minds,  conduces  to  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  primordial  motor  which  is  the 
Creator  and  Generator  of  the  universe,  in  opposition  to 
atheism,  materialism,  and  modern  transformism.  These 
doctrines  set  out  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  universe 
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as  an  absolute  whole  deduced  from  the  laws  of  dyi 
ism,  which  is  a  complete  absurdity,  because  there  is 
foundation  for  any  hypothesis  which  supposes  that 
can  understand  what  lies  beyond  the  mutual  dependent 
of  object  and  mind.     The  only  thing  that  our  intelli-- 
gence   can   comprehend    is   the   knowledge   of  such 
dependence  which  is  reduced  to  quantitative  relations,! 
and   therefore   in   such    a   mutual   dependence    amor 
cosmic  objects  there  is  no  antecedent  which  can  be  thi 
primordial  cause.     Nevertheless,  we  have  seen  that  theS 
false  doctrines  uphold  such  inconceivable  absurdities  U 
the  idea  of  the  construction  of  all  nature  from  pure  ether,  i 
which  as  a  material  thing  must  completely  lack  attri- 
butes ;  and  many  even  affirm  that  the  physical  world 
has  sprung  from  the  concept  they  presume  to  have  of 
zero,  which  equals  nothing ;  and  still  others  derive  it 
from  the  existence  of  an  impersonal  or  non-subjectivB 
will.     The  fallacy  of  all  these  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
because  they  are  even  fallacies  of  language. 

Besides  this,  a  cursory  observation  shows  us  the 
impossibility  of  scientifically  fixing  epochs  in  the  sup- 
posed evolution  of  cosmos  because  the  time  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  change  varies  in  the  widest 
degree  with  the  conditions  of  activity.  Thus,  for  in-: 
stance,  a  change  which  at  the  temperature  of  zero  needs 
some  centuries  to  be  effected  will  need  at  ioo°  only  a  few 
years,  at  1000°  only  days,  at  a  still  higher  temperatui* 
only  hours,  and  higher  still  seconds.  As  a  proof  of  this 
we  may  observe  that  in  the  operations  in  a  chemicij 
laboratory  a  transformation  which  at  zero  needs  many 
years  to  be  efiTected  can  be  produced  in  a  short  time 
by  having  recourse  to  very  high  temperatures, 
addition  to  this  motive  of  error,  that  is,  calculating  the 
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epochs  of  cosmic  evolution,  there  is  another  cause  of 
error  which  is  not  dependent  on  the  conditions  of  our 
planet  but  on  interplanetary  connections,  so  that  we  call 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  terrestrial  changes  which 
can  be  effected  by  some  variations  in  planetary  inter- 
actions. Who,  then,  is  capable  of  expounding  the  results 
and  necessary  time  for  one  of  those  phases  of  engender- 
ing evolution  ?  In  our  ulterior  existence  let  us  suppose, 
for  instance,  an  increase  of  interstellar  pressure,  which 
pre-supposes  as  its  direct  cause  an  extraordinary  propa- 
gation of  living  force  from  some  of  the  planets  for  which 
a  disorganization  beyond  that  of  ordinary  conditions 
must  take  place,  like  a  great  fire  destroying  more  organic 
material  than  can  be  at  once  restored,  the  result  of 
such  an  increase  of  interplanetary  pressure  would  be 
then  an  increase  in  the  condensation  of  bodies  pro- 
ducing a  greater  emission  in  their  interstitial  progene ; 
this  escape  of  progene  would  produce  great  molar  move- 
ments like  those  of  earthquakes  and  magnetism,  great 
molecular  or  thermochemical  changes  also,  and  greater 
progenia  impulses  either  confined  (electricity)  or  diffused 
(photothermic  radiation) ;  and  from  this  last  the  diver- 
gence of  the  orbital  curve  followed  by  the  planets  would 
increase.  But  if  the  planets  become  then  more  widely 
separated  or  deviate  more  from  their  great  centre  the 
increase  of  manifested  activity  now  mentioned  would 
very  soon  be  followed  by  a  compensating  decrease  of 
the  energy  of  solar  reflection,  so  re-establishing  promptly 
the  equilibrium  of  actual  phenomena.  By  such  an  inter- 
planetary change  how  many  transformations  couid  then 
be  developed  in  a  moment  which  under  normal  circum- 
rt^ances  could  not  be  produced  in  ages  ! 

furthermore,  two  very   different   things  have  been 
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confounded  by  writers  on  Cosmogony,  this  is  that 
phases  which  they  suppose  a  limited  part  of  the  i 
verse  have  followed,  have  been  referred  by  them  to 
universe  in  totality,  committing  in  the  generalization 
an  error  of  principle.  Thus  then  by  every  path 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  of  the  primor 
dial  formation  of  objects  in  nature  cannot  be  studied 
and  resolved  by  physiological  method ;  it  is  a  meta- 
physical thesis.  Every  assertion  made  on  physica 
grounds  about  material  change  or  evolution  must  bi 
partial  and  not  total,  that  is  to  say,  geological  know 
ledge  cannot  in  any  manner  explain  the  Creation  but 
only  the  mere  metamorphoses  of  things  already  con- 
stituted. Thus,  Geology,  with  its  ridiculous  pretence 
teaching  the  Creation  by  discovering  the  changes 
differences  existing  in  a  limited  part  of  the  universe  has 
we  repeat,  for  a  principle  and  conclusion  either  chaos 
fatalistic  spontaneity.  This  is  not  only  a  conjectural 
idea  but  a  false  and  vicious  creation  of  language ;  it  can- 
not be  even  a  mental  presentation,  as  it  is  inconceivable 
all  knowledge  on  generation  in  the  physiological  order 
is  only  apparent,  because  what  rational  experience  really 
observes  is  that  something  never  comes  from  nothing; 
that  there  is  nothing  spontaneous  or  newly  created,  and" 
no  existing  thing  is  ever  annihilated.  The  Book  of' 
Genesis,  which  treats  of  explaining  the  work  of  Creation, 
presupposes  the  belief  of  operations  engendered  by 
primordial  motor  capable  of  executing  its  purpose  in 
accordance  with  the  formula  r  >_/"  (manifested  resultant 
greater  than  living  force  employed).  This  is  evidently 
of  the  metaphysical  order,  but  in  our  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish how  physiological  theory  may  come  into  accord- 
ance with  Christian  Cosmogony  we  can   make  a  brief 
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excursion  into  metaphysical  ground  with  the  principal 
aim  of  knowing  more  clearly  the  limits  of  physiological 
knowledge. 

The  affirmations  of  Cosmogony  are  inconceivable  as 
a  scientific  theory  ;  the  creation  of  the  world  from 
nothing,  and  the  transformation  of  the  universe  from 
an  absolute  uniform  state  to  its  present  phenomenal 
condition  or  permanent  variation  are  mysteries  for  our 
intelligence  for  ever  physiologically  irresoluble.  We 
may  enunciate  these  mysteries  more  clearly  as  different 
successive  acts  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  primordial  origin  or  creation  of  matter  in  a 
uniform  and  perfectly  metafluid  state,  that  is,  as  if  ail 
objects  were  reduced  to  the  simplest  or  progene. 

2.  The  condensation  of  progene  into  inorganic 
elements  which  are  irreducible  or  non-convertible  and 
which  presuppose  the  formation  of  indivisible  particles 
— atoms— of  equal  density  but  with  geometrical  differ- 
ences of  volume  and  figure. 

3.  The  formation  of  living  bodies  and  organic  gene- 
ration to  produce  growth  and  reproduction. 

4.  The  generation  of  mental  power  and  its  successive 
operations  constituting  the  capacities  of  the  mind,  which 
does  not  determine  all  the  operations  of  its  activity  by 
dynamic  changes,  because  in  the  mental  process  there 
is  no  definite  space,  and  it  is  only  revealed  to  us  intrin- 
sically, that  is,  by  consciousness. 

The  first  act  of  these  four  now  enumerated  represents 
our  first  mental  abstraction  of  a  "  substance  "  without 
taking  the  other  conceptual  elements  (activity,  space, 
and  time)  into  consideration  ;  in  the  second  we  make 
the  abstraction  of  material  activity,  but  as  existing  in 
an  absolutely  uniform  movement ;  in  the  third  we  take 
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into  account  the  abstract  cause  of  manifested  chan| 
in  the  world — organic  generation  ;  and  in  the  fourth 
abstract  the  qualitative  ideas  as  engendered  by  the 
exciting  impressions  from  the  object,  which  propagate 
nothing  to  the  mind  but  progenic  movement,  which  can 
differ  only  in  quantitative  relations. 

The  philosophical  school  called  positivism  has  fallen 
into  the  other  extreme  opposite  to  evolutionism  and 
admits  only  as  true  abstract  knowledge  that  which  is 
physiological,  considering  as  negative  all  philosophicai 
inquiries  which  go  beyond  the  immediate  relations 
phenomena,  and  therefore  it  denies  genesis ;  but  posi- 
tive knowledge  so-called  cannot  satisfy  the  moral  neces- 
sities of  humanity  nor  the  intellectual  ambition  of  those 
who  feel  themselves  impelled  to  investigations  regarding 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenal  world,  and  we  must  here 
remark  that  perhaps  all  who  call  themselves  positivisti 
do  not  content  themselves  within  the  intellectual  bounds 
marked  by  their  school  ;  they  are  positivists  in  name 
but  not  in  fact. 

From  all  this  it  results  that  physiological  sciences 
have  no  experimental  data  referring  to  the  acts  of 
creation  and  organic  generation,  and  consequently  they 
must  be  limited  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  cosmos 
in  its  present  involution,  considering  only  the  changes 
of  actuality  and  material  potentiality.  The  physiologist 
cannot  comprehend  even  the  "Why?"  of  the  funds- 
mental  principle — conservation  of  energy,  and  this  would 
be  sufficient  reason  to  deny  his  authority  in  a  criticisBT' 
of  the  genesis ;  he  has  no  data  to  explain  any  of  the 
transformations  in  which  the  resultant  living  force  fa 
greater  than  energy  expended ;  neither  can  he  fijt 
epochs,  short  or  long,  to  the  ages  in  which  he  presumes' 
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from  his  geological  studies  that  the  transformations  of 
the  universe  have  occupied.  Therefore,  it  is  but  a 
useless  waste  of  time  to  seek  a  physiological  solution  of 
the  questions  of  genesis,  and  explanations  for  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  between  the  false  conclusions  of 
most  contemporaneous  scientists  on  the  cosmogonic 
problem  and  religious  traditions.  Physiology  must  be 
positive  in  a  relative  sense,  and  must  prosecute  investiga- 
tions only  of  what  can  be  demonstrated  by  facts  of 
observation ;  only  these  and  their  relations  compose 
the  knowledge  of  the  object ;  it  must  not  follow  the 
investigation  of  the  first  cause  nor  of  the  end  of  the 
changes,  as  suth  problems  cannot  be  resolved  by 
experience  but  by  pure  reason,  because  they  transcend 
physical  grounds  and  must  be  treated  in  metaphysical 
sciences,  which  try  to  remove  the  veil  that  conceals  the 
connection  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 

§  62.  Causal  Determination  of  the  Universe. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  inculcate  in  the  mind 
of  the  physiologist  the  notion  of  the  cause  of  the  system, 
in  order  to  correct  the  common  tendency  which  those 
have  who  do  not  possess  fundamental  speculations,  either 
to  fall  into  mechanical  positivism  or  into  sensational 
doctrines.  These  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  investigations 
of  the  causes,  and  do  not  admit  anything  else  within 
the  possibility  of  the  understanding  than  the  study  of 
phenomena ;  they  pretend  that  sensation  is  the  sole 
source  of  knowledge,  and  because  the  senses  cannot 
discover  the  true  cause  they  deny  its  existence.  In 
trying  to  avoid  this  fallacy  we  must  not  go  to  the  other 
extreme,  that  of  supposing  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
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the  assistance  of  a  cause  denotes  its  essence  or  qualiti- 
tive  nature  ;  let  us  see.  then,  what  is  the  just  concept  of 
the  causal  determination  of  the  universe. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  those 
vain  attempts  to  construct  the  system  with  atoms  alone, 
in  imitation  of  the  Greek  atomists,  and  also  of  the  most 
unreasonable  idea  of  admitting  the  substantial  reality  of 
space.  Such  absurdities  in  the  concept  of  the  universe 
must  give  place  to  the  admission  of  a  generator  of  its 
activities  as  the  sole  causal  determination,  instead  of 
that  multitude  of  nominal  agents  like  the  so-called 
molecular  forces  attributed  to  matter,  and  which  cannot 
be  agents  at  all,  being  only  the  measure  of  some  effected 
movement.  It  is  certain  that  all  activities  are  deter- 
mined in  their  nature  and  mutual  relations  by  the  plan 
and  nature  of  the  whole  system  ;  but  we  must  not 
confound  the  forms  of  activity  which  produce  natural 
manifestations  or  phenomena  with  their  primordial 
cause,  and  in  the  successive  order  of  the  relations  between 
cause  and  effect  we  must  distinguish  that  which  is 
immediate  or  direct  from  that  which  is  mediate  or 
indirect.  Thus  the  definite  acts  or  phenomena  like 
those  manifested  in  inorganic  bodies  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  directly  or  immediately  proceeding  from  the 
Supreme  Being,  but  as  secondarily  derived  from  vitality, 
which  represents  the  synthesis  of  all  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  organism,  and  whose  manifested  functions  are 
like  any  other  phenomena  derived  from  organic  genera- 
tion. Hence,  the  proximate  cause  of  the  relative  unity 
imic  mechanism  is  not  the  atom,  but  the  primordial 
potence  of  living  activity — organic  generation — which  at 
present  is  the  sole,  immediate  or  direct  effect  of  the 
infinite  on  material  ground  ;    such  a  primary  effect  is 
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the  only  change  which  has  directly  received  its  con- 
ditions of  nature  and  mutual  relations  from  the  nature 
and  plan  of  the  whole,  and  such  relations  will  be  con- 
stant if  the  plan  of  the  cause  requires  constancy,  and  if 
the  plan  demands  progress  the  organizing  activity  of 
living  matter  can  pass  from  low  to  higher  forms. 

Objects  having  a  fortuitous  existence  under  the  plan 
of  the  world,  it  must  be  possible  to  change  their 
characters  according  as  that  plan  is  developed  ;  in  what, 
then,  consists  the  dependence  of  objects  among  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  their  necessary  interaction  in 
the  system?  We  must  always  distinguish,  we  repeat, 
that  which  is  effected  from  that  which  causes  the  effect. 
We  have  seen  that  living  germs  and  the  anatomical 
elements  which  they  develop,  when  chemically  analyzed, 
are  constituted  of  a  few  inorganic  elements  equal  in  all 
beings,  though  the  proportions  in  which  these  are  com- 
bined and  the  relative  aggregations  of  the  compound  so 
formed  are  different  for  every  living  species.  But  such 
a  collocation  of  particles  then  for  the  construction  of 
oi^anisms  must  be  governed  by  rational  laws,  which  are 
necessarily  dictated  by  an  intelligent  principle ;  this 
employs  in  matter  only  its  quantitative  reason,  reserving 
the  qualitative  for  the  procreations  conscious  in  them- 
selves, that  is,  the  mind.  By  this  inquiry  into  the  first 
effect  we  arrive  at  the  fundamental  distinction  or  division 
of  bodies  into  inorganic  and  living,  which  division  has 
no  other  essential  difference  than  that  of  the  origin  of 
these  bodies.  We  have  already  seen  that  writers  on 
natural  history  usually  try  to  explain  the  difference 
between  living  and  non-living  matter  by  simple  material 
analysis,  a  vain  task,  because  the  mental  impossibility  of 
■itative  distinctions  among  objects  is  demonstrated. 
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and  the  analogy  of  the  material  which  composes  all  the 
natural  kingdoms  is  therefore  widely  recognized.  Con: 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  some  authors  have 
contented  themselves  by  saying  that  the  sole  dilTerentid 
or  essentia!  characteristic  of  inorganic  bodies  is  thai 
they  have  no  life ;  but  that  does  not  convey  any  scientifin 
knowledge ;  it  is  a  phrase  that  involves  a  mere  play  ol 
words,  in  which  the  definition  is  already  connoted  in  the 
same  term  which  it  is  attempted  to  define.  Some  oth( 
naturalists  correctly  deny  all  differences  among  existing 
things,  but  then  they  erroneously  affirm  that  everything 
in  the  universe  is  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  supernatural. 

Oi^anic  generation  is  an  eternal  secret  ;  it  is  a 
mystery  that  will  never  be  penetrated  by  human  intelli- 
gence, and  the  cause  of  such  a  change  is  a  supernatural 
power  which,  although  unknowable  in  its  nature,  we 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  in  accordance  with  the 
following  argument.  No  one  doubts  that  man  is  the 
supreme  being  among  those  which  have  material  ex- 
istence; now  where  is  the  man  who  has  the  power  to 
execute  a  work  according  to  the  formula  of  cosmos 
r  ^  f ;  or,  in  other  words,  can  man  practically  resolve 
as  cosmos  resolves  the  problem  of  continuous  movement  f 
What  being  in  nature,  then,  can  elaborate  anything 
according  to  the  formula  r  >  _/^  as  is  the  work  of  organic 
generation?  Hence,  it  is  most  irrational  to  suppose- 
that  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  associating 
among  themselves,  could  be  the  authors  of  the  uprearing 
of  a  structure,  whose  conditions  and  work  arc  far  beyond 
what  even  the  best  mechanician  would  dare  attempt  to 
produce.  If  the  pretension  of  resolving  the  problem  of 
perpetual    movement    [r  =  f)    has    been    opportunely 
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qualified  as  an  insane  idea,  how  must  we  qualify  the 
jretence  of  resolving  mechanically  the  problem  of  the 
:ause  of  vital  movement,  which  produces  (according  to 
:he  formula  r  >■  f)  organic  generation  in  its  two  forms- 
growth  and  reproduction? 

Causation  implies  determination,  but  not  all  deter- 
minations are  causal,  material  determinations  being,  on 
the  contrary,  effects  or  derivations  which  can  be  brought 
within  the  logical  domain  of  reason,  as  in  them  we  can 
know  the  consequents  if  the  antecedents  are  given. 
Our  mission  in  Physiology  does  not  extend  to  causal 
determination,  but  only  to  those  which  are  mechanically 
derived,  and  the  conditions  of  these  never  depend  on 
one  thing  alone,  but  in  the  mutual  intermotion  of  many 
things ;  because  if  only  one  thing  were  sufficient  to 
determine  an  effect  in  the  world,  the  cause  and  the 
effect  would  be  co-existing,  and  then  all  effects  would 
take  place  simultaneously.  The  contrary  of  this  is  the 
case  with  the  changes  effected  by  the  system  ;  they 
successively  result  from  the  mutual  action  of  parts,  that 
is,  from  interaction.  Then  all  the  conditions  of  the 
parts  are  equally  co-operating  causes  of  the  effected 
determination,  and,  therefore,  objective  things  must  be 
such  that  when  the  causes  are  determined  the  effect 
must  necessarily  be  produced  in  accordance  with  the 
guarantee  which  the  universal  postulate — uniformity  of 
nature —offers.  This  conclusion  is  altogether  different 
from  that  which  supposes  that  one  objective  thing  alone 
can  be  a  sufficient  cause  without  taking  into  account 
its  relations  with  or  dependence  on  the  others ;  for, 
we  repeat,  in  order  to  obtain  any  effect  in  nature, 
co-operation  is  always  necessary.  Therefore,  the  word 
n  Physiology  has  only  a  relative  signification,  it 
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represents  a  nominal  abstraction  of  all  conditioni] 
necessary  to  effect  a  physiological  change,  which  is  never 
a  creation  but  only  a  variation  in  the  form  of  propa- 
gated movement  Thus  objective  things  are  not  created 
nor  destroyed  in  their  mutual  actions,  they  only  pass 
into  other  conditions.  The  effect  of  such  a  change  may 
be  phenomenal  (manifested),  or  only  potential  (not 
manifested  to  the  senses  and  known  only  by  mental 
reflection) ;  but  in  neither  case  do  we  know  the  actioi 
in  themselves,  but  only  the  relative  consequences  of  tl 
interactions. 

We  have  no  real  experience  of  interaction ;  it  is 
only  a  mental  affirmation  inferred  from  the  antecedents 
and  consequents  of  a  change  ;  so  to  know  how  material 
or  physiological  actions  are  produced  is  a  problem  of 
the  intellect,  and  not  any  fact  of  irreSexive  experience.. 
Nevertheless,  action  is  commonly  conceived  by  phy-' 
sicists  in  a  figurative  or  imaginary  representation  aS- 
something  transferred  from  one  object  to  another,  but 
if  the  states,  conditions,  or  attributes  of  objects  are- 
nothing  that  can  be  separated  from  them  they  cannot, 
be  transferred  ;  the  idea  of  transference  results  only 
from  the  mental  tendency  to  substantiate  abstractions. 
The  cases  which  have  principally  given  rise  to  the 
erroneous  conception  of  substantial  transference  are 
those  observed  in  the  propagation  of  molar  movement 
and  heat.  When  a  body  in  movement  communicates 
movement  to  another  body  and  stops  moving  itself,  w* 
see,  that  is,  if  we  do  not  employ  reflection  in  the  datat 
of  experience,  that  the  movement  has  been  apparently 
transferred  to  that  other  body.  The  same  apparendy; 
occurs  in  the  propagation  of  heat ;  the  body  which  iS 
hottest  loses  temperature  in  proportion  to   the  rise  of 
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temperature  in  proximate  colder  bodies.  But  these  are 
facts  to  which  we  must  apply  rational  interpretation  in 
order  not  to  be  deceived  by  sensual  or  irreflexive  ap- 
pearances ;  and  these  facts  are  called  transferences  in 
a  figurative  sense,  expressing  then  a  description  of  the 
facts  but  without  interpretation  or  explanation  of  them. 
Besides,  in  such  a  descriptive  denomination  we  do  not 
employ  the  appropriate  terms,  because  a  state  or  con- 
dition without  an  object  is  as  inconceivable  for  the 
mind  as  it  is  impossible  for  matter.  In  all  interaction 
then  there  is  no  transference  ;  there  is  only  propagation. 
Nevertheless  we  employ  the  word  transference  for  the 
cases  in  which  propagation  is  produced  with  change 
into  a  different  kind  of  movement,  as  heat  into  molar 
movement,  etc. 

Interaction  is  impossible  if  we  consider  things  as 
independent,  because  what  is  a  reality  absolutely  inde- 
pendent must  contain  the  cause  of  its  determinations 
in  itself,  but  what  is  under  the  necessity  of  interaction 
must  have  the  conditions  for  its  determinations  in  other 
things  as  well  as  in  itself.  Any  attempt  to  harmonize 
independent  things  in  a  universe  by  means  of  forces 
or  physiological  influences  results  only  in  a  play  of 
words  impossible  to  understand.  Such  expressions  as 
"universe"  and  "abstract  forces"  represent  concepts 
which  cannot  be  combined  in  any  manner  among  them- 
selves because  they  are  contradictory  to  one  another. 
The  abstract  forces  considered  by  all  scientists  as 
causal  or  primordial  determinations  must  be  altogether 
eliminated  from  scientific  terminology,  as  in  such  a 
signification  they  are  only  expressions  of  ignorance  in 
the  succession  of  effects.  In  addition  to  this,  inter- 
action  and    independence  are   also   contradictory,  and 
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as  we  are  obliged  to  admit  interaction  among  objectJ 
we  must  deny  independence.  Therefore,  we  affirm 
that  the  plurality  of  things  is  reduced  to  dependence 
under  a  comprehensive  being  which  can  be  the  unity 
and  co-ordinator  of  the  parts  and  of  the  whole.  When 
a  aeries  of  things  varies  with  order  it  is  impossible 
all  can  be  absolute  unities  ;  there  must  exist  one  whit 
directs  the  community,  and  the  whole,  being  a  systt 
can  never  be  comprehended  as  the  sum  of  the  parts, 
but  the  parts  must  be  considered  as  phases  of  the  whole 
subordinate  to  an  absolute  and  truly  independent  unity, 
to  an  omnipotent  being  to  which  everything  is  omni- 
present. Thus,  then,  interaction  in  nature  is  not  a 
property  of  matter  itself;  it  is  an  effect,  and  there- 
fore the  generation  of  mutual  actions  depends  on  the 
Creator. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  Investigate  how  this  cause 
determines  interaction ;  the  physiologist  must 
only  the  derived  effects,  that  is  to  say,  the  extrii 
or  objective  action  of  matter,  which  consists  in  a  muti 
collision  either  of  the  material  elements  or  of  bodi 
mechanical  change  or  variation  of  movement  being  pro- 
duced as  the  effect  of  such  collision  or  contact  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  any  physiological  change  with- 
out contact  between  that  which  is  the  relative  cause 
and  that  which  is  effected,  the  action  which  appears  to 
be  produced  at  a  distance  always  presupposes  propa^ 
gation  by  means  of  interactions  in  which  the  play  Ch 
some  intermediary  propagator  is  unknown  ;  there  a^ 
no  physiological  actions  at  a  distance  such  as  are  im- 
plied in  the  enigmatic  forces,  attraction  and  repulsion. 
The  proper  meaning  of  force  then  is  reduced  to  re- 
present the  measure  of  the  resultant  from  interactions 
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in  nature,  and  the  notion  of  conservation  of  force  in 
the  mutual  action  among  the  things  of  the  physical 
world  is  an  imperative  necessity  in  the  universal  system, 
while  it  follows  the  uniform  evolution  which  we  observe 
in  the  present  and  the  past  of  nature. 

The  cause  of  interaction  is  a  metaphysical  principle 
as  we  have  already  said  ;  everything  in  the  universe 
results  from  a  primordial  action  whose  agent  is  un- 
known to  the  light  of  our  intelligence,  which  can  only 
acknowledge  it  by  the  results  of  such  action.  The  uni- 
verse being  in  such  marvellous  harmony  gives  us  faith 
in  optimism,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  the  primordial  agent,  operating  as  a  determining 
cause  in  the  generation  of  organisms,  orders  all  things 
for  the  best  ;  so  that  the  fatal  cases  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  world  are  derived  or  secondary,  that  is,  subordi- 
nate to  the  interaction  of  living  and  non-living  bodies, 
and  are  therefore  only  accidental  results.  Although  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  any  exact  parallel  between  the 
supernatural  subject  and  the  object,  our  imagination 
can  draw  an  artistic  representation  of  this  case  com- 
paring the  Great  Organizer  to  an  engineer  who  directs 
all  the  operations  of  an  engine  for  which  his  arm  is 
the  moving  power.  If,  then,  application  of  the  machine 
is  made  to  some  work,  and  if  in  its  interaction  with  the 
cosmic  medium  which  is  around  or  on  which  it  operates 
a  break  occurs  in  it,  that  is  an  accidental  effect  in  rela- 
tion with  the  motor  or  moving  power.  Now  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  which  all  the  changes  of  a 
machine  are  connected  with  one  another,  however  dif- 
ferent they  may  be,  the  changes  of  the  universe  are 
also  connected,  resulting  from  the  same  motor,  which 
acts  with  a  constant  law  in  the  mutability  of  objects. 
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directing  and  preserving  the  world  with  uniformity, « 
that  we  observe  His  law  is  inviolable  and  eternal. 

Accordingly  in  all  and  everything  the  light  o 
reason  illuminates  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  i 
Supreme  Cause  which  reconciles  in  His  infinite  l 
the  individuality  and  community  of  the  universe,  ci 
sidering  all  natural  things  as  partial  elements  of  i 
system  which  has  its  transcendental  action  only  by  tl 
influence  of  a  fundamental,  infinite,  absolute,  and  inde'l 
pendent  Being  in  which  everything  else  finds  the  cause! 
and  reason  of  being  as  it  is. 


I 


§  63.   Recapitulation    of  the   Concept   of  tJ 
Universe. 

Physiology   presupposes    attributive   identity  (only  I 
one  substance  in  activity  or  movement),  the  dilTerencesJ 
being  due  only  to  relative  changes  of  space,  or  of  tin* 
or  of  both.     The  only  possible   knowledge  of  natut 
depends  on   the  condition  that  all  change  is  a  tra 
formation.     Matter  changes  by  the  union  or  separatici 
of  parts,  but  through  all  these  transformations  v 
suppose  that  material  substance   is   always   identical^ 
and  we   may  say  the    same   in  regard   to   movements 
which  may  be  distributed  into  greater  or  snnaller  masses  I 
in   a   form   either   manifested   or   latent,   but   material  J 
activity  is  always  movement.     Thus  the  Great  ArchtJ 
tect  with   His  true  purposes  of  goodness,   beauty,  1 
harmony,  directs   organic   constructions,   engenders  isl 
them  disposable   energy  and   phenomena!  movemenW 
governs   the   course   of    cosmic   material,   but   withofl 
changing  the  total  quantity  of  matter  in  movement,  thafl 
is,  without  ever   newly  creating   or   annihilating.    He   , 
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nly  engenders  relative  metamorphoses  in  the  redistri- 
ution  of  the  same  quantity  of  matter  in  movement. 
["he  concept  of  conservation  of  movement  is  altogether 
lifferent  from  the  continuation  of  the  actual  energy 
>f  objective  things  in  the  universe  ;  the  former  expresses 
I  fact  derived  from  the  true  creation,  while  phenomenal 
ictivity  is  constantly  engendered  by  the  transformation 
of  potential  energy  in  organisms  under  the  direction 
»f  the  Primordial  Motor.  The  work  directed  by  the 
Creator  not  only  preserves  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
movement  in  its  mechanical  relations,  but  the  per- 
sistence of  the  Supreme  purpose  in  the  good  and 
beauty  of  its  execution  is  denoted  by  the  uniformity  of 
nature.  This  ultimate  postulate  is  presupposed  before 
any  calculation  or  determination  of  the  quantitative 
relations  are  made  ;  it  is  directly  induced  from  the 
qualities  or  subjective  differences,  and  for  this  reason  we 
may  say  that  the  postulate  uniformity  of  nature  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  attributive  abstractions  formed 
from  objective  analogies,  while  the  principle  of  con- 
servation of  energy  is  the  fundamental  law  for  the 
relations  from  objective  differences.  Accordingly,  the 
true  idea  of  conservation  or  persistency  in  universal 
mechanism  presupposes  that  the  partial  forms  of  the 
enunciation  of  that  principle  are  erroneous,  so  that  we 
must  not  say  there  is  conservation  or  indestructibility 
of  mass  in  the  world,  because  the  quantity  of  mass  is 
variable ;  neither  can  we  afllirm  the  conservation  or 
indestructibility  of  abstract  movement,  because  the 
quantity  of  existing  force,  considering  this  separately 
from  mass,  is  not  always  the  same,  but  varies  like  any 
:ial  relation. 
Without  the  evidence  of  the  principle  of  successive 
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continuity  and  uniformity  in  nature  between  antecedei 
and  consequents,  science  could  not  infer  its  great  pi 
nostications  ;  it  could  not  determine  by  the  present  st 
of  things,  either  the  past  or  the  future,  as  there  is  no  dot 
that  our  scientific  calculations  would  fail  if  there 
actually  be  new  creation  or  annihilation  in  the  fad 
of  mechanism.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the  regulai 
of  the  established  and  necessary  order  in  cosmos  shoi 
fail,  because  the  work  of  the  Almighty  being  true,  good, 
and  beautiful  in  absolute,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
as  it  is. 

In  the  comprehensive  theory  of  cosmos  we  omit  tk 
intervention  of  any  agent   acting  as  causing   force,  as 
we  have  done  in  the  theory  of  Analytical  Physiolog}-, 
and  in  Biology  also  we  deny  the  inter\'ention  of  any 
special  force  in  life.     In  this  manner  we  dethrone  the 
gods   of   the  scientific   Olympus,  and   admit  only  the 
one  of  most   elevated    rank — the   Directing   Power 
Vitality  which  cannot  be  other  than  the  Creator.     For 
must  never  be  considered  as  having  an  existence  sepan 
from  objects ;  mechanical  force  is  not  an  absolute 
primordial  cause  of  nature,  but  simply  a  measure,  ai 
therefore  it  is  a  relative  determination  of  quantity, 
effect  which  becomes  at  the  same  time  the  proximal 
cause  of  manifested  actions,  so  that  it  is  a  second 
cause   in   the    successive    changes   of  nature.      Force 
expresses  the   determination  of  the  quantity  of  move- 
ment propagated  in  a   physiological  change,  or  in  the 
changes  of  a  partial  system,  as  occurs  in  the  synthesis 
of  life.     If  we  conceived  force  in  a  metaphysical  as  weL 
as  in  a  mechanical  sense,  it  would  become  an  equivocal 
term,  representing  then  in  the  metaphysical  signification 
the  True  Cause,  the  Primordial  or  Engendering  Potence 
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;0f  Vitality,  because  if  we  prefix  to  the  word  "  force  "  the 
:adjective  primordial  we  indicate  what  the  Divinity  does 
in  cosmos,  instead  of  the  effected  potence  and  phe- 
nomena. 

All  phenomena  are  mechanical  in  the  true  sense  of 
this  word,  as  they  are  always  the  effect  of  some  change 
of  matter  in  movement ;  therefore,  it  is  erroneous  to 
admit  the  abstract  conception  of  mechanism  as  an  inde- 
pendent reality;  all  phenomena  take  place  within  the 
universal  organism  in  which  any  mechanical  notion  or 
effect  of  movement  cannot  be  separately  conceived  ;  it 
can  be  conceived  only  as  a  mental  or  verbal  abstraction 
without  an  existence  independent  of  the  bodies,  like 
colour  or  any  other  so-called  property. 

All  phenomena  compared  according  to  the  standard 
of  discrete  quantity  are  quantivalent  in  their  mutations, 
so  that  all  natural  changes  (molar  and  physico-chemical) 
are  subordinate  to  the  rational  principles  of  quantity, 
as  the  so-called  laws  of  mechanism  are  nothing  more 
than  corollaries  derived  from  the  universal  principle  of 
conservation.  In  any  functional  transference  or  propa- 
gation of  vitality,  as  in  any  other  physiological  change, 
we  must  admit  the  principle  of  mechanical  quantiva- 
Jence,  that  is,  a  proportional  interchange  in  the  energy 
of  antecedents  and  consequents.  Therefore,  in  organism 
as  well  as  in  inorganic  machines,  there  is  always  a  direct 
relation  between  the  molar  work  produced  and  the  heat 
expended  ;  this  in  turn  must  be  in  direct  relation  with 
the  chemical  movements  which  produce  it,  and  these 
reactions  must  be  proportional  to  the  progenic  currents 
which  change  the  position  of  the  molecules. 

If  Mechanics  were  well  known  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive or  etymological  signification,  it  would  be  con- 
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sidered  the  science  which  would  interpret  the  genesis  ol 
natural  phenomena,  and  would  embrace  the  study 
explanation  of  all  material  mutations  in  cosmos,  deter- 
mining the  force  of  every  change,  which,  in  corpuscular 
matter,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  mass,  and  h^ 
the  square  of  the  velocity.  The  physical,  chemical,  amf 
biological  theories,  now  widely  disseminated  under 
tradictory  principles  must  be  thus  unified. 

All  material  changes,  whether  manifested  or  not, 
though  multiple  in  the  sensual  appearance,  always 
from  matter  in  movement.  Hence  we  repeat  that  all 
mechanical .  force  must  always  be  supposed  as  a  con- 
crete measure  comprehending  the  two  factors  of  all 
movement^ — mass  and  velocity  ;  wc  must  never  suppose 
the  ideal  existence  of  abstract  forces  without  dimen- 
sions moving  across  empty  space,  neither  must  we  admil 
them  to  explain  the  functions  of  organism. 

Cosmic  and  biological  syntheses,  inasfar  as  we  can 
know  them,  are  under  the  control  of  Mathematics, 
true  inquiry  into  nature  and  the  proof  of  physiological 
truths  has  for  a  base  the  facts  of  extrinsic  experiencft 
from  which  our  reason  calculates  the  relations  which 
must  serve  us  to  develop  the  Physiological  Theory. 
Mechanical  theorems  are  the  real  guide  of  physiological 
science;  the  principle  of  conservation  is  coramc 
physical  and  chemical  changes,  to  acts  of  vitality,  and 
to  astronomic  movements ;  the  calculation  of  the 
movements  of  visible  bodies  (Molar  Mechanics)  must 
be  applied  to  the  invisible  particles  called  molecules 
(Molecular  Mechanics),  and  to  progenic  (Progenic  Me- 
chanics), When  we  question  the  material  world,  what- 
ever its  state  may  be,  the  determination  of  quantity  by 
calculation  {i.e.  by  the  infallible  law  of  number)  is  a 
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P  of  undoubted  exactitude.  But,  unfortunately,  we 
Ehot  numerically  determine  phenomena  in  all  cases; 
'science  has  scarcely  passed  from  the  analytic  acqui- 
sitions of  irreflexive  experience,  qualities  for  this  reason 
being  yet  erroneously  considered  as  objective  properties. 
In  actuality  much  imperfection  of  true  scientific  know- 
ledge yet  prevails ;  nevertheless,  it  does  not  weaken 
the  base  on  which  the  principle  of  conservation  rests, 
because  our  intelligence,  penetrating  more  deeply  than 
our  senses,  foresees  the  true  analogy  where  sensations 
show  us  what  falsely  appear  to  be  essential  differences. 
Although  up  to  the  present  time  science  has  not  been 
able  to  prove  numerically  all  physiological  facts,  we 
have  arrived  at  an  ultimate  principle  which  comprehends 
them  all,  both  known  and  unknown — that  is,  though 
much  remains  to  be  discovered,  we  have  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  declare  that  all  the  laws  of  the  science  of 
nature  are  comprehended  in  the  principle  of  propor- 
tional interchange  (quantivalence),  which  is  synonymous 
with  the  principle  of  persistency  or  conservation.  For 
this  reason,  after  numerous  observations,  we  have  con- 
vinced ourselves  that  all  future  discoveries  will  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  universal  principle  of  conservation,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  ultimate  postulate  of  uniformity ; 
hence  the  true  progress  of  the  Physiological  Theory 
consists  in  explaining  the  derivation  of  all  empirical 
laws  actually  proclaimed  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Cos- 
mology, and  Biology,  by  the  conservation  of  energy  in 
Cosmic  Mechanism. 

In  the  Physiological  Theory  we  must  not  confound 
the  evident  principle  of  co?iservalion  of  energy  with  the 
erroneous  supposition  of  "  continuity  "  in  transformism  ; 
this  doctrine  employs  the  word  "  conservation  "  in  such  an 
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ample  sense  that  It  completely  lacks  a  fixed  significatic 

Furthermore,  transformists  include  in  "  continuity"  the 
reason  of  its  antithesis,  "  variation,"  although  they  pre- 
tend to  disguise  the  opposition  of  contradiction  of  terms 
with  the  adjective  "infinitesimal,"  and  then  qualify  as 
continuous  the  variations  they  call  infinitesimal.  The 
Physiological  Theory  resolves  this  problem  without  the 
intervention  of  moving  forces  in  nature,  and  without 
appealing  to  such  a  fallacy  as  that  of  trans  form  ism ;  in 
fine,  it  determines  that  cosmos  does  not  follow  the 
phases  of  transformistic  evolution,  but  is  in  a  true  invo- 
lution. 

We  admit  only  one  substance  and  one  form  of 
activity  in  matter,  but  not  atomic  unity.  To  prove 
the  identity  of  matter  or  substantia!  equality  of  all 
the  objects  of  nature  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  we 
cannot  perceive  in  them  more  than  differences  in  the 
relations  of  space  and  time,  as  all  sensations  result  from 
propagation  of  movement  which  can  be  but  of  one 
quality.  Qualitative  differences  are  formed  in  the  mind 
from  such  quantitative  changes  ;  they  are  not  reaUy 
objective,  but  subjective,  therefore  progene  (the  ether  oi 
the  physicists)  must  be  considered  in  its  natural  quali^ 
or  essence  as  a  substance  identical  with  ponderable 
matter,  and  all  bodies,  even  those  considered  elemental 
in  Chemistry,  must  also  be  considered  identical  in  their 
essential  quality. 

We  must  not  confound  this  idea  of  material  unitj 
with  that  asserted  by  atomists.  We  cannot  adnS 
atomic  unity,  because  among  other  reasons  the  principle! 
of  thermodynamics  are  sufficient  proofs  to  convince  us  of 
the  error  of  the  atomic  hypothesis  of  progene,  which 
must   necessarily  be   distributed    into  variable  parcels. 
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The  atomic  hypothesis  assimilates  progene  to  thi: 
gaseous  state,  but  this  is  completely  contradictory  to 
facts,  and  insufficient  to  explain  imponderable  changes. 
The  difference  between  progene  and  atoms  lies  only  in 
a  relation  of  condensation,  the  atom  being  an  invariable 
corpuscle  of  almost  twice  the  condensation  of  progene, 
as  the  calculations  of  propagated  energy  lead  us  to 
infer  by  showing  us  a  dissipation  of  46  per  cent  of 
manifested  or  living  energy  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  a  loss  resulting  from  gravitation,  an  effect  of  the 
action  of  progene  on  atoms.  The  condensation  of 
matter  in  atoms  must  be  equal  in  all  bodies,  as  such  a 
ratio  is  invariable,  the  differences  between  atoms  thus 
being  in  volume  and  perhaps  in  shape.  Such  an  idea 
of  substantial  equality,  though  undoubtedly  a  true  one 
according  to  mental  analysis,  has  not  a  practical  confir- 
mation, for  in  the  laboratory  all  bodies  cannot  be 
reduced  to  one  alone. 

The  realistic  idea  of  chemical  transformism  pretends 
to  be  based  on  the  unity  of  matter,  but  such  a  hypo- 
thesis, like  all  those  which  try  to  explain  the  evolution 
of  cosmos,  surpasses  the  limits  of  positive  knowledge. 
We  must  restrict  ourselves  to  the  possibility  of  physio- 
logical .succession  discovering  always  and  everywhere  in 
nature  effects  alone  ;  we  can  never  explain  the  true 
cause,  nor  investigate  the  primordial  genesis  of  cosmos. 
Such  inquiries  belong  to  Metaphysics.  With  this  restric- 
tion of  Physiology  to  calculate  effects  alone,  i.e.  to  estab- 
lish the  relative  laws  among  the  objects  of  nature,  we 
will  consider  progene  as  the  first  material  element  of 
evolution  in  cosmic  mechanism.  The  different  forms  of 
matter  in  the  constitution  of  cosmos  may  be  shown  in 
a  progressive  tabic  as  follows : — 
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Simple 

bodies 

practically 

irreducible. 

Compound 

bodies 

reducible 

to  simple 

bodies. 


1.  Progene  =  imponderable  matter  (ether  of  the  physicists). 

2.  Protile  (helium  ?)  =  primary  condensation  (perfect  gas?). 

3.  Most  permanent  gases  =  secondary  condensation. 

4.  Simple  bodies  that  can  take  a  liquid  form  (many  elements). 
,  5.  Simple  permanent  solids  =  carbon. 

f  6.  Compounds  without  carbon. 

7.  Ternary  compounds  of  carbon  =  hydrocarbonates. 

8.  Quaternary  compounds  of  carbon  =  albuminoids. 

9.  Protoplasm  =  organic  granular  matter. 

10.  Ovules  =  unicellular  organisms  and  germs  of  all  living 
bodies. 


k 


It  has  been  proved  that  we  cannot  interpret  this 
scale  by  the  doctrine  of  infinitesimal  continuity — the 
fundamental  principle  of  transformism  ;  and  that  we 
must  not  suppose  because  matter  leaps  infinitesimally, 
or  changes  gradually  from  one  form  to  another,  that 
such  a  change  can  be  made  by  matter  alone  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Motor. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL   THEORY  OF  COSMOS. 


PRINCIPAL    CONCLUSIONS    OF    THIS 
^     PHYSIOLOGICAL        THEORY       OF 

I™ 


Summary. 


;.  Physiological  theory  is  still  very  defective,  especially 
le  quantitative  or  correlative  determination  of  those 
changes  in  which  propagated  movement  is  invisible  in 
inorganic  bodies  as  well  as  in  the  functions  of  vitality. 

2.  The  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  QnuT\c\a.tQS 
a  quantitative  correlation  among  the  antecedents  and 
consequents  of  all  physiological  or  mechanical  changes  ; 
it  is  only  an  inference  drawn  from  the  facts  of  inertia  of 
matter,  and  it  has  as  a  future  guarantee  uniformity  of 
nature ;  hence  it  is  not  a  causal  determination. 

3.  Mechanism — object  of  Physiology — is  nothing  really 
independent ;  it  is  only  the  concept  of  a  mental  abstrac- 
tion in  which  we  make  the  ellipses  of  the  Primordial 
Cause  and  of  the  mental  subject  ;  hence  it  comprehends 
the  effects  of  material  motion  alone. 

4.  Matter,  in  order  to  be  an  object,  can  only  be 
conceived  as  a  substance  in  activity,  occupying  some 
space  and  existing  in  relations  of  time.  Hence  the 
division  of  object  into  matter  and  force,  mass  and  move- 
ment, protoplasm  and  irritability  is  purely  ideal  or 
conceptual. 


CONCLUSION. 

J.  Physiological  change  always  results  from  propaga- 
tion of  movement  without  any  new  creation  or  annihila- 
tion. Hence  tlic  differences  among  material  changes 
are  only  quantitative — relations  of  space  and  time ;  the 
qualitative  nature — substance  and  activity— being  always 
the  same  throughout  all  nature, 

6.  Monotheism  is  the  true  doctrine  of  all  causal  deter- 
mination, admitting  only  one  cause  of  unity  in  the  uni- 
versal system,  and  hence  rejecting  abstract  or  causing 
forces,  and  also  atomic  unity  throughout  nature. 


First  Conclusion. 

5  64-  Physiological  Theory  is  still  very 
Defective. 

The  method  of  proceeding  with  physiological  studia 
is :  first,  to  analyze  material  things  or  objective  events 
as  far  as  their  ultimate  factors  ;  second,  to  investxgatt 
the  laws  which  govern  their  combination  or  succession; 
and  third,  by  the  union  of  such  factors  in  accordance 
with  their  laws  to  constrtict  metitally  the  complete  otjtct 
in  all  the  forms  of  its  sole  activity — mechanism.  When' 
this  last  deduction  is  impossible  we  cannot  arrive  at  a, 
complete  or  mechanical  explanation,  and  in  fact  there 
are  many  cases  in  nature  which  are  not  yet  susceptible. 
of  a  rational  explanation  ;  this  occurs  with  most  t>f 
the  changes  in  which  movement  is  invisible,  and  with' 
the  functions  of  vitality.  We  do  not  take  into  account 
the  primordial  effect  which  is  produced  in  organized, 
beings,  and  which  may  be  known  only  as  a  fact  referred 
to  the  Prime  Cause,  but  never  as  constructed  by  mani- 
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fested  antecedents,  and  therefore  it  is  not  within  the 
reach  of  physiological  acquisitions  properly  so-called. 
Our  study,  then,  is  limited  to  material  concepts,  not 
including  either  the  knowledge  about  the  origin  and 
end  of  things  or  mental  activity.  The  doctrine  of  pri- 
mordial genesis — Cosmogony — is  not  physiological ;  it 
is  metaphysical,  because  the  facts  of  creation  and  organic 
generation,  in  which  we  comprehend  not  only  the  acts 
of  reproductive  inheritance,  but  also  of  nutritive  de- 
velopment, cannot  and  never  will  be  rationally  con- 
nected with  mechanical  antecedents  ;  in  creation  and 
in  vital  generation  there  is  a  general  order  or  uniformity 
which  reveals  the  succession  of  the  changes  of  nature  in 
accordance  with  an  intelligent,  supreme  law,  and  this 
idea  is  contradictory  to  chaos  or  fatal  mechanism.  Phy- 
siology must  treat  only  of  knowledge  acquired  by  sen- 
sual data ;  it  must  not  comprehend  the  totality  of  the 
universal  system,  but  only  the  mechanical  world,  whose 
actual  synthesis  is  the  proximate  effect  of  the  activity 
of  living  bodies. 

Physiological  explanation  of  change  must  never  pass 
beyond  the  numerical  equivalent  or  correlation  between 
antecedents  and  consequents,  but  this  is  not  to  assert 
that  we  find  tenable  the  idea  of  scepticism,  which  affirms 
that  a  mental  satisfaction  of  causality  can  be  found 
merely  by  numerically  determining  the  relations  of 
material  effects.  This  assertion  is  erroneous,  yet  it  is 
still  a  truth  that  physiological  synthesis  cannot  have  a 
perfectly  developed  theory  so  long  as  it  cannot  mathe- 
matically explain  the  changes  which  are  combined  in 
vitality  and  in  cosmos.  If  we  maintain  a  physiological 
theory  under  the  preceding  limits  or  restrictions  we 
fulfil   a  just  demand  of  science  ;  our  intelligence  asks 
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for  continuity  and  law  in  the  system,  since  to  imagine » 
system  without  order  in  its  process  would  be  as  absai 
s  to  imagine  a  present  state  with  only  temporal  reli 
tions  with  the  past. 

All  physiological  laws  and  propositions  must  be 
accordance  with  a  fundamental  relation  of  all  mechanica 
changes ;  such  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  conser 
vation.     But  many  inexactitudes  in  the  enunciation  o 
secondary   laws,   and   in    the   explanation   of  materii 
events,  are  noticed   in  all   writers,  for  they  frcquentlj 
contradict    the    said    fundamental    principle ;    and 
addition  to  this  there  are  still  many  great  difficulties 
explaining  some  observed  laws  and  facts.     Again,  som 
difficulties  make  reference  to  very  palpable  events, 
those  of  molar  mechanics,  and  yet  an  error  has  been 
committed  in  their  concept,  originating  in  a  fallacy  o( 
language,  taking  what  are  simply  mental   abstractions 
as  if  they  were  concrete  realities. 

Accordingly,  we  have  mentioned  three  different 
defects  of  Physiological  Theory ;  one  is  a  defect  ^ 
origin  of  change,  which  is  insurmountable  and  in  realitjl 
beyond  the  Umits  of  Physiology,  and  therefore  we  will 
not  further  concern  ourselves  here  with  this  point ;  the 
second  arises  from  fallacies  of  scientific  language,  eithei 
in  contradiction  to  the  fundamental  principle 
mechanism  or  in  the  realization  of  abstractions ;  and 
the  third  is  a  defect  of  rational  experience. 

The  defects  of  contradictory  or  realistic  fallacii 
must  be  corrected  at  once,  as  such  a  correction  is  purelj 
a  work  of  reasoning  upon  experimental  facts ;  and  « 
now  we  are  to  give  the  rule  to  clear  the  way  on  ihii 
point,  but  here  in  this  conclusion  we  do  not  concern 
selves  with  the  inexactitudes  of  the  mechanical  concepts 
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:r  authors,  as  the  conclusions  on  this  criticism  will 
.tinued  in  the  followed  sections. 

certain  that  some  laws  of  Physics  are  very  clear 
lir  consequences,  such  as  the  law  of  gravity  in 
'e  or  molar  mechanics ;  for,  assuming  the  truth 
law,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  results  as  rational 
ities,  the  mind  then  feeling  completely  satisfied, 
theless,  serious  misinterpretations  arise  from  the 
-.ion  between  theorj'  and  practice  in  molar 
inics,  because  the  former  is  based  in  a  series  of 
abstractions  which  are  very  far  removed  from  mas- 
ealities.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  in  obedience  to  the 
pity  of  passing  in  the  explanation  from  the  simple 
t  complex,  because  without  beginning  with  the 
2st  case  the  complex  constructions  could  have  no 
ation.    Without  such  a  method,  speculative  theory 

be  impossible,  and  for  this  reason  Mechanics 
ses  first  points  and  lines,  formed  by  continuous 
i,  then  single  forces  acting  on  points,  afterwards 
!  absolutely  rigid,  cords  perfectly  flexible,  rotatory 
s  or  pulleys  and  other  implements  without  friction, 
3  that  the  mechanician  in  the  practical  application 
theories  needs  to  take  into  account  the  difference 
en  such  data  and  objective  reality  in  order  to 
ate  resistance.  But  if  the  mechanician  represents 
ality  in  mind  by  means  of  such  abstractions,  also 
lering  matter  as  always  homogeneous  and  abso- 

passive  to  which  movements  and  forces  are 
;d,  he  must  never  confound  such  suppositions  with 
icistences,  and  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
forces  are  not  causes  ;  that  they  represent  the 
of  the  production  of  movement  in  the  changes  of 
and  that  the  movements  and  forces  manifested 
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by  the  mutual  action  of  objects  express  only  the  measuw 
of  a  limited  portion  of  the  material  changes  ofth 
system. 

In  regard  to  the  defect  of  the  present  lack  of  rationi 
experience,  we  may  say  that  the  idea  of  the  physiologist 
as  of  the  mechanician,  is  to  deduce  every  phenomena 
consequent  taking  place  in  the  world  from  its  antecedent 
but  this  cannot  be  done,  as  yet  at  least,  with  phenomenl 
whose  antecedents  are  invisible  movements.  Never- 
theless, there  is  sufficient  reason  to  affirm  that  if  wc 
could  see  interstitial  changes  more  clearly  we  would 
also  be  capable  of  connecting  their  antecedents  and 
consequents  with  the  same  mechanical  necessity 
can  now  proceed  with  massive  propagations  of  move- 
ment. 

Many  physiological  problems  are  yet  unresolved) 
such  as  the  exact  calculation  of  all  the  transferences 
of  heat,  chemical  metamorphoses,  sound,  light,  ani 
electricity,  and  yet  we  may  infer  on  principle  that  sud 
processes  are  at  bottom  necessarily  identical  with  tfe 
simplest  ordinary  mechanics,  because  they  are  all  eitlio 
potential  or  manifested  changes  of  the  redistribution  tf 
matter  in  movement ;  and  consequently  in  whateve 
form  movement  may  be  produced,  it  must  always  be 
the  same  qualitative  nature,  the  difference  being  onlj 
in  the  quantitative  factors — relations  of  space  and  tinw 
Thus,  then,  no  one  who  comprehends  the  idea  (^ 
mechanism  and  movement,  not  only  visible  but 
visible,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  changes  prff- 
duced  in  chemical  metamorphoses,  for  instance,  must 
be  subordinate  to  mechanical  laws  as  well  as  are  plan** 
tary  movements,  nor  can  he  have  any  doubt  that  thft 
properties  of  complex   molecules  depend   on   those  of 
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the  elemental  components  according  as  they  exist  in 
the  compound,  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  con- 
sidering, as  most  chemists  do,  that  chemical  reactions 
are  not  so  mechanical  as  the  actions  of  molar  gravitation. 
Furthermore,  in  the  same  manner  we  must  interpret 
all  nature  under  the  mechanical  concept,  confining  our 
intelligence  within  the  limits  of  reflecting  only  on  the 
results  of  efl^ects  without  inquiring  into  the  Primordial 
Cause,  Although  up  to  the  present  time  the  result  of 
investigations  upon  the  changes  of  vitality  has  been 
altt^ether  unsuccessful,  the  connection  between  ante- 
cedents and  consequents  being  still  unknown,  such  a 
connection  is  a  fact  of  rational  experience,  but  we  can- 
not yet  mathematically  determine  the  results  in  an 
organic  machine,  and  therefore  we  cannot  numerically 
■  mark  the  propagations  of  movement  in  vitality,  not 
even  to  the  simple  extent  that  we  can  in  the  inorganic 
world.  Synthetic  Physiology,  then,  especially  Biology, 
must  spring  from  the  irreflexive  state  of  actuality,  sur- 
passing its  descriptive  limits  to  investigate  rationally 
in  their  quantitative  correlation  the  effects  derived  from 
the  genesic  Potence  of  organism.  When  it  makes  this 
progress  vitality,  except  in  its  protomotion  or  proto- 
genition,  will  have  the  same  mechanical  explanation  of 
its  effected  changes  as  the  simple  phenomena  combined 
in  it ;  but  we  must  never  confound  such  explanations 
with  the  things  themselves,  as  the  result  of  the  process 
of  reasoning  is  not  the  same  as  the  genesic  order  of 
things ;  it  is  precisely  inverse  to  that ;  the  first  effects 
we  discover  are  those  proximate  to  our  senses,  and 
consequently  farthest  removed  from  the  Primordial 
Cause.  This  inversion  between  the  logical  order  of 
thought  and  the  genesic  order  of  cosmic  activity  in  the 
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changes  of  movement  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  I 
order  to  avoid  a  lapse  into  the  monistic  error  of  tra^ 
form  ism. 

Second  Conclusion. 

§  65.  Conservation  of  Energy  is  the  FundA' 
MENTAL  Principle  of  Mechanism. 

The  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  signifies  tf 
among  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  phya 
logical  change  there  is  always  quantitative  correlatio 
The  sole  guarantee  for  applying  this  affirmation  S 
future  events  is  the  universal  postulate  uniformity  s 
nature  which  is  inferred  from  our  strong  belief  that  tl 
facts  of  inertia  of  matter  will  hold  true  at  all  times  ai 
in  all  material  cases.  Hence  the  principle  of  consen 
tion  simply  marks  a  relation  among  objects  and  is  n 
the  causal  determination  of  mechanism.  ^ 

Material  nature  is  inert  in  living  as  well  as  in  W 
living  bodies  ;  but  we  must  not  confound  the  tfl 
inertia,  as  is  frequently  done,  with  that  of  absoiil 
passivity  or  absolute  repose.  Technically  considen 
inertia  signifies  indifference  to  movement,  or,  what 
the  same,  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  capable 
engendering  or  annihilating  the  existing  activity 
matter,  this  only  changing  from  latent  to  manifest 
states  and  the  reverse.  Thus  we  admit  the  phrase  "i 
of  inertia,"  which  means  the  resistance  of  bodies  to  ei 
a  movement,  or  to  change  either  their  directioo 
velocity.  n 

The  enunciation  of  the  principle  of  conservatioil^ 
and  that  of  the  law  of  inertia  are  at  bottom  synonynioiiiJfc 
and  that  contradiction  which  apparently  exists  betiwi^ta 
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such  terms  arises  from  the  vulgar  idea  of  inertia,  which 
is  acquired  by  the  sensation  of  the  effort  necessary  to 
move  ponderable  matter,  as  this  always  has  some  energy 
of  position  which  is  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  progene 
gravitating  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The 
rational  signification  of  the  word  inertia  and  its  true 
concept  in  science  is,  we  repeat,  that  all  which  is 
comprehended  in  the  material  world  is  indifferent  to 
any  form  of  movement,  and  consequently  that  all 
objective  change  is  produced  by  something  apart  from 
■natter,  as  this  has  no  power  by  itself  to  increase, 
diminish,  or  change  the  form  of  its  activity;  so  that  great 
contradiction  results  from  the  language  of  physicists 
■when  they  affirm  that  the  sole  real  things  are  mass  and 
energy,  and  that  matter  is  completely  passive. 

If  inertia  of  matter  implies  that  all  manifested 
activity  is  determined  by  supermaterial  or  immaterial 
generation,  and  hence  primordially  originated  by  some 
agent  apart  from  matter  itself,  the  principle  of  conserva- 
~  ion  of  energy  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  cause 
.  determines  the  persistency  of  objects  in  their 
till  manner  of  being.  The  principle  of  conservation 
a  up  all  the  energy  of  matter,  potential  as  well  as 
Bifested,  but  the  actual  state  of  cosmos  supposes  a 
istent  reparation  of  the  manifested  energy  which  is 
tantly  lost  in  the  mechanical  changes  of  the  world  ; 
I  a  reparation  or  protomotion  is  a  change  which 
t  be  engendered,  and  therefore  it  can  take  place  only 
^nism.  Mechanism  by  itself  alone,  i.e.  without 
Eptivity  which  causes  living  generation,  would  soon 
mpletely  reduced  to  absolute  uniformity  of  move- 
f,  and  therefore  would  be  without  any  manifestation 
'  phenomenal  change.     But   to  suppose  such  perfect 
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equilibrium  and  such  unirorm  movement  among  all 
parts  of  cosmos,  if  this  could  exist  without  living  bodii 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  imaginary  representation  of' 
a  world  existing  constantly  in  invariable  oscillation,  andi 
therefore  without  phenomena.  Nevertheless,  beyo[ 
this  state  still,  the  doctrinaires  of  transformistic evolution 
have  reached  to  imagine  a  primordial  existence  of  the 
world,  in  which  all  and  everything  was  equal  with 
absolute  uniformity.  Cosmos,  then,  would  be  a  perfectly 
continuous  thing,  and  therefore  in  absolute  repose;  but 
as  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  kind  of  evolution 
arising  from  absolute  repose,  transformists  endow  the 
prime  material — progene — with  an  inherent  movement, 
which,  according  to  them,  was  at  first  persistent  and 
immutable.  How,  then,  could  progene,  being  matter, 
and  therefore  inert,  be  the  source  of  all  which  is  actually 
manifested,  if,  in  such  a  uniform  movement,  and  con- 
sequently without  change,  no  phenomena  can  be  pro- 
duced? Inertia  of  matter  is  at  present,  has  been  iit 
the  past,  and  will  be  in  the  future  the  true  conditioB 
of  cosmic  mechanism.  Matter  continually  undergoes 
changes  or  mutations,  but  is  never  newly  created  no* 
annihilated,  and  consequently  material  changes  caS 
only  be  conceived  as  propagations  of  movement  whosC 
energy  is  preserved,  and  those  changes  which  are  mani- 
fested to  the  senses  constituting  phenomenal  activity] 
simply  result  from  propagation  of  movement  governed 
by  the  principle  of  conservation,  as  is  inferred  from  the 
undoubted  facts  of  inertia  of  matter.  Accordingly,  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  world  the  same  energy  is  always 
preserved — conservation  of  matter  in  movement — and! 
from  this  principle  all  natural  laws  are  derived,  and; 
therefore  the  problems  which  come  within  the  sphere  of 
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Physiology  are  exclusively  mechanical  or  material. 
But  if  the  activity  of  cosmos  presupposes  nothing 
but  propagation  of  movement  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  conservation,  this  is  not  the  cause  of 
mechanism  but  only  the  law  according  to  which  nature 
is  governed,  not  by  itself  but  by  what  is  capable  of 
being  causal  determination.  This  solution  given  to  the 
highest  physiological  problem  is  justified  in  this  book 
and  in  the  special  study  of  every  material  change  in 
"  Theory  of  Physics." 


Third  Conclusion. 

§66.  The  Object  of  Physiology  is  Mechanism. 

Mechanism  only  comprehends  the  effects  we  can 
discover  in  the  material  world  ;  it  is,  then,  the  concept 
of  a  mental  abstraction  in  which  nothing  is  really  inde- 
pendent, its  changes  resulting  from  intermotion  which 
is  subordinate  to  the  Primordial  Cause.  Thus,  making 
the  ellipses  of  the  generating  cause  and  of  the  mental 
subject,  the  physiologist  completely  separates  the  object 
of  Physiology  from  Metaphysics,  and  for  this  reason  we 
must  not  admit  any  other  cause,  not  even  in  vitality, 
than  the  determining  cause  of  organic  generation.  This 
becomes  manifested  in  two  functional  ways  ;as  molecular 
generation — nutrition,  and  as  cellular  generation — repro- 
duction. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  may  say  that  the  object 
of  Physiology  is  purely  mechanic,  but  this  must  not 
induce  us  to  fall  into  radical  positivism,  which  admits 
only  the  existence  of  what  is  physiologic  ;  on  the  con- 
trarj*,  apart  from  mechanism,  we  must  not  deny  a  true 
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^^B    cause,  though  this  cause  must  be  treated,  not  pbysicall] 
^^B     but  metaphysically.     Experience  is  the  only  source 
^H     all  the  data  (sensations)  by  which  reason  infers  the  la 
^H      of  nature,  these  laws  being  relatively  fixed  or  constant' 
^^1     but  reason  also  discovers  that  neither  the  existence  nor] 
^^1     the   conditions   of  cosmic   mechanism    are    ontological 
^H      necessities  or  independent  things,  and  that  the  exten- 
^^1     sion,  duration,  and  character  of  cosmos  are  as  the  plan 
^H      of  the   Creator   designed  them,     A    physiological 
^H      planation  of  cosmos  only  conduces  to  the  knowled; 
^H       of  what  manner  within  the  system  of  nature  one  objec- 
tive state   results  from  another,  and  in   what   manner 
some   factors  are   combined   to  produce  a  determined 
result;  physiological  theory,  then,  must  not  inquire  into 

I  the  True  Cause,  though  it  is  obliged  on  principle  to  affirm 
its  existence,  but  circumscribe  itself  to  consider  thi 
world  in  its  actual  state  and  from  this  to  infer  th( 
history  of  the  order  and  the  laws  presiding  over  material 
changes,  which  are  primarily  determined  by  the  cause 
implicit  in  the  system,  although  it  only  manifests  its 
actuality  directly  upon  organic  generation. 
Under  this  criterion  physiological  theory  simply 
comprehends,  first,  the  analysis  of  the  factors  of  nature 
— Analysis  of  Cosmos  ;  and  second,  the  construction  of 
the  resultant  by  the  union  of  such  factors  in  accordance 
with  natural  laws — Synthesis  of  Cosmos ;  in  this  manna* 
the  explanation  of  a  physiological  change  consists  in 
.  connecting  it  with  its  antecedents  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  material  or  objective  succession ;  and  the 
explanation  of  a  compound  change  consists  in  referring, 
it  to  its  components.  For  this  reason  a  correct  analysis' 
of  living  functions  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  that 
though  they  are  highly  complex  changes  they  have  no 
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lecial  quality  ;  that  physiological  synthesis  consists  in 
Enaturat  concurrence  of  the  simplest  material  changes 
fhose  union  forms  a  partial  synthesis  in  inorganic, 
^anic,  and  planetary  bodies  and  that  these  together 
»m  only  physical  cosmos — not  the  whole  universal 
Rrstem.  Hence,  physiological  theory  in  its  synthesis 
lies  to  compass  the  combined  study  of  the  same 
ihanges  of  nature  which  are  separately  studied  in  Special 
nalytical  Physiology  (see  "Theory  of  Physics  ").  In 
rt;t,  in  Synthesis  of  Cosmos,  we  do  not  study  anything 
|ew,  as  the  living  functions  are  but  combined  changes 
Ike  those  that  take  place  in  the  inorganic  world,  but 
x:ause  of  this  we  must  not  arrive  at  the  erroneous 
conclusion  of  materialism  which  affirms  that  vitality 
results  from  material  activity,  when  in  the  true  order 
of  succession  the  changes  of  the  inorganic  world  are 
secondarily  derived  through  the  activity  of  living 
matter. 

Living  generation  is  the  sole  primordial  effect  of 
nature,  and  it  cannot  be  produced  by  propagation  of 
movement  or  mechanical  derivation  ;  it  is  the  original 
or  primordial  change  from  which  the  continuous  per- 
turbation of  physical  cosmos  is  derived.  Living  matter 
cannot  change  its  physico-chemical  state  as  can  matter 
which  is  not  alive  ;  it  has  a  special  structure  or  organiza- 
tion which  can  only  be  formed  by  organic  generation. 
The  multiplication  of  living  beings  is  really  an  incom- 
prehensible procreation  which  cannot  be  produced  by 
mechanical  propagation,  as  the  inorganic  world  con- 
tinually experiences  a  loss  of  living  force  which  is 
repaired  by  organism,  thus  determining  the  conservation 
or  persistency  of  material  change  in  the  universe.  Thus 
we  have  explained   planetary  movements,  gravity,  and 
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terrestrial  magnetism,  by  progenic  impulsions  arising 
from  the  difference  between  the  periodical  changes  in 
vegetable  and  animal  organisms,  and  also  from  the 
difference  between  both  organic  kingdoms  during  the 
day  and  night,  and  we  have  also  explained  the  photo- 
thermic  propagation  of  sunlight,  not  by  solar  combustion, 
but  by  the  interference  of  the  heat  radiated  from  all  the 
planets  to  the  surface  of  the  sun  which  is  situated  in 
the  focus  of  their  orbits. 

Vitality  is  the  proximate  effect  by  which  all  the 
material  changes  of  the  world  are  directly  originated 
all  the  changes  of  inorganic  matter  are  secondary  effects, 
and  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  development  of  organic 
matter.  The  functional  synthesis  of  organism  or  vitality 
is  then  the  proximate  cause  of  the  uniformity  of  nature, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  persistent  uniformity  with  which, 
the  material  mutations  or  operations  of  nature 
effected  ;  this  means  the  constant  succession  of  material 
manifestations  or  phenomena  whose  differences  are  id' 
fact  very  gradual  and  not  sudden.  But  the  cause  of  the 
elective  capacity  of  generation  is  a  complete  mystery, 
which  can  only  result  from  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Supreme  Motor,  the  Supernatural  Subject  which 
admit  and  recognize  only  by  its  effects. 

Wc  must  also  recognize  as  metaphysical  or 
material  activity  the  mental  subject  whose  process  iS' 
inexplicable  by  the  acts  of  mechanism,  its  characteristics 
being  differences  of  quality  and  therefore  very  different 
from  the  characters  of  movement,  which  is  always  the 
same  in  its  qualitative  attributions — substance 
activity.  We  conceive  the  mind  by  the  attribute  of  its 
own  consciousness,  and  mental  acts  maj'  be  only  related 
to  time  without  our  being  able  to  predicate   of  them 
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any  phenomenal  activity,  that  is,  any  change  directly 
appreciable  by  the  senses,  and  any  relation  of  space ; 
while  the  object  or  material  being  has  as  a  constant  and 
indispensable  characteristic  the  predicate  of  extension, 
which  implies  attribution  not  only  of  material  substance, 
but  of  movement,  and  relation  not  only  of  space,  but  of 
time.  In  reality  we  can  perceive  an  evident  distinction 
between  the  material  and  the  mental ;  the  material  is 
inert  according  to  the  principle  of  conservation,  and  is 
known  by  the  relations  of  space  and  time  or  predicates 
of  quantity,  while  the  mental  is  active  and  is  known  by 
the  attributions  of  differential  activities  or  predicates  of 
quality.  In  the  material  changes  of  mechanism  the 
antecedents  and  consequents  are  equivalent,  there  is 
neither  creation  nor  annihilation  of  anything  (conserva- 
tion of  energy  =  inertia  of  matter),  while  in  mental 
process  the  general  conclusions  are  not  equivalent  to 
their  antecedents,  as  they  comprehend  the  universal 
concept  of  all  cases  of  the  same  kind  though  we  can 
never  observe  more  than  a  limited  number ;  inductive 
thought,  then,  creates  some  ideas  in  contradistinction  to 
inertia  of  matter.  Material  differences  have  mathema- 
tical reason,  as  changes  of  matter  are  propagations  of 
movement  expressed  by  quantitative  differences  or  rela- 
tions of  space  and  time,  connoting  identity  of  (qualita- 
tive) attribution,  that  is,  substantial  identity  and  identity 
of  activity — -motion  ;  while  mental  differences  have  no 
more  reason  than  the  states  of  consciousness  (different 
kinds  of  perceptions) ;  these  qualitative  differences  of 
activity  are  inexplicable  by  propagation  of  movement, 
and  in  them  we  cannot  determine  relations  of  space. 
The  knowledge  of  mechanical  or  physiological  changes 
must  be  acquired  by  means  of  experience  or  observa- 
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tion  ;  it  cannot  be  reached  by  pure  reason  alone ;  while 
the  knowledge  of  the  mental  process  can  only  be  known 
by  our  own  conscious  activity  which  is  not  manifested 
to  the  senses. 


Fourth  Conclusion. 

\  67.  Matter  is  an  Active  Substance,  but  its 
Activity  is  of  Course  Derived. 

Irreflexive  experience  distinguishes  matter  and  force 
as  separate  things,  and  these  mental  abstractions  give 
rise  to  the  erroneous  concept  of  matter  current  among: 
physicists.  Objects  are  not  aggregates  of  matter  and 
force,  neither  are  inorganic  bodies  aggregates  of  mass 
and  movement,  nor  are  living  bodies  formed  by  the 
aggregation  of  protoplasm  and  irritability.  A  body, 
even  a  living  one,  is  in  reality  one  thing  alone;  sucll 
terms  as  "matter"  and  "force,"  etc.,  represent,  not  dif- 
ferent things,  but  only  the  ultimate  notion  of  objective 
attributes.  Hence  there  are  no  such  things  as  forc^ 
movement,  and  irritability  In  the  sense  of  abstract 
or  causing  agents  which  can  determine  the  changes 
of  nature. 

Any  material  thing  or  object  is  necessarily  a  substance 
I  activity — movement,  whose  measure  is  called  force, 
and  whose  differences  depend  on  variable  relations  of 
space  and  time.  Force,  then,  only  represents  the  measure 
of  the  movement  which  is  constantly  propagated  through- 
out the  world,  and  is  but  a  mechanical  resultant  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  conservation.     Forces 
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we  repeat,  are  not  abstract  agents  or  primordial  powers  ; 
they  represent  the  resultant  measure  of  the  movements 
of  matter  which  are  natural  effects  mechanically  derived, 
and  which  are  constantly  changing  in  the  world,  without 
creation  or  annihilation,  in  accordance  with  the  evident 
fact  of  inertia  of  matter,  that  is,  always  preserving 
equivalent  energy  in  their  propagation.  But  this  affir- 
mation would  not  be  true  if  by  force  we  meant  (like 
many  writers)  the  product  of  half  the  mass  (quantity 
of  ponderable  matter),  and  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
for  such  a  product  is  not  the  same  throughout  the 
incessant  mutations  of  nature ;  we  must  include  in  the 
total  quantity  of  mechanical  power  or  force  the  potential 
or  non-manifested  state  of  material  energy  which  results 
from  some  progenic  movements.  Accordingly,  abstract 
causing  or  generating  forces  in  nature,  as  attraction 
and  repulsion,  which  are  the  remains  of  the  supreme 
anima  niundi  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  must  no  longer 
be  admitted,  the  word  "  force"  always  signifying  in  science 
the  measure  of  the  effects  of  propagated  movement 
If  sometimes  we  do  not  discover  direct  propagation  in 
a  change,  it  is  because  there  is  indirect  transmission 
through  a  medium  which  is  not  constantly  manifested, 
and  in  order  to  explain  this,  we  must  now  briefly  express 
our  ideas  on  the  constitution  of  matter. 

Matter  is  not  continuous  in  extension,  it  could  not 
move  if  all  space  were  absolutely  full ;  there  must  be 
diminutive  spaces  relatively  void  among  the  smallest 
particles  which  constitute  matter.  Ponderable  matter 
is  formed  by  invisible  and  indivisible  corpuscles,  which 
are  separated  from  one  another,  either  totally  or  partially, 
leaving  the  spaces  we  call  porocules.  Atoms  have  no 
[etermlned  properties,  and  therefore  they  are  not  what 
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the  chemists  suppose  them  to  be — the  determined 
equivalents  of  combination,  nor  what  is  determined  by 
what  they  call  atomic  weights  and  volumes  ;  nevertheless, 
in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  especially  in  chemical 
metamorphoses,  we  see  sufficient  reason  to  admit  atomic 
constitution  of  ponderable  matter,  though  we  do  not 
recognize  the  atom  as  an  object  of  fixed  determiiub 
tions. 

The  atomic  interstices  of  bodies  contain  imponderable 
matter  or  progene,  but  this  does  not  fill  such  porocular 
spaces  in  absolute  but  only  relatively,  because  it  is 
always  in  oscillation,  and  thus  it  serves  as  the  universal 
medium  for  the  interaction  of  atoms  when  these  are  not 
in  contact.  The  gradual  interchange  in  the  propagation 
of  progenic  movements,  which  may  be  mutually  trans- 
ferred according  to  the  most  variable  proportions  with- 
out fixed  relations,  like  those  of  atomic  changes,  conduces 
us  to  the  belief  that  progene  must  exist  in  very  variable 
parcels  in  the  interstices  of  bodies. 

Not  only  are  atoms  of  the  same  qualitative  nature, 
but  atoms  and  progene  must  be  identical,  except  in 
their  density,  this  difference  being,  if  we  take  the  atom 
as  the  unity,  as  i  :  0*54.  Differences  of  matter,  then, 
are  only  quantitative,  inferring  this  from  the  mutual 
quantivalence  of  progenic  transferences  into  molecular, 
and  molar  changes,  and  vice  versA. 

Progene  cannot  change  in  its  physico-chemical  state; 
it  is  always  a  metafluid  which  is  distributed  in  very. 
variable  parcels,  so  that  it  cannot  form  different  kinds 
of  irreducible  or  non-convertible  objects  as  ponderable 
matter  may.  on  account  of  the  geometrical  differences 
of  its  invariable  or  indivisible  atoms.  Although  we  have 
made  a  distinction  between  interstellar  and  interstitial 
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progene,  such  denominations  do  not  mean  that  the 
progene  in  one  condition  cannot  change  place  with  that 
of  the  other  ;  on  the  contrary,  interstellar  and  interstitial 
progene  are  in  constant  mutual  interchange. 

We  have  rejected  the  idea  of  the  inherence  of  any 
properties  in  matter,  such  as  elasticity  and  movement, 
and  we  have  also  rejected  the  inherence  of  causing 
forces  like  the  hypothetic  attractions— affinity,  planetary 
attraction — and  the  hypothetic  repulsion  of  matter, 
engendering  heat  by  means  of  molecular  vibration, 
and  we  have  set  aside,  too,  the  existence  of  different 
imponderable  fluids,  as  Juminous,  electric,  magnetic, 
and  nervous  fluids.  In  all  these  cases  we  admit  the 
intervention  of  the  medium  we  call  progene,  whose  real 
existence  must  be  recognized,  although  k  is  neither 
tangible  nor  ponderable.  The  affirmation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  metafluid  is  a  necessity  in  science,  in 
order  that  reason  may  explain  the  mechanism  of  the 
world  in  general  and  that  of  living  bodies  in  particular  ; 
its  existence  cannot  be  denied,  because  interstellar 
changes  suppose  propagation  of  movement,  and  if 
interstellar  space  were  empty,  nothing  could  move  in 
it ;  consequently  there  must  be  some  matter  in  move- 
ment there  serving  as  a  medium.  Thus,  also,  when  the 
diminutive  particles  of  a  body  are  approximated  and 
separated  in  order  to  produce  dififcrcnt  molecular  changes, 
we  must  admit  something  that  impulses  the  molecules 
to  the  execution  of  their  movements.  Besides,  such  an 
all-pervading  substance  is  directly  felt  by  the  eye  as 
light  and  by  the  ear  as  sound. 

The  first  change  of  movement  or  generation  of  living 
energy  in  universal  mechanism  takes  place  in  progene 
in  order  to  determine  the  molecular  and  molar  change.-; 
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of  organic  generation.  But  to  effect  this  the  interven- 
tion of  a  power  superior  to  mechanical  propagations  is 
necessary,  as  mechanism  in  all  its  changes  dissipates 
hving  energy,  which  is  constantly  repaired  by  the  said 
act  of  generation.  So  that  progene,  in  accordance  with 
its  etymological  meaning,  is  the  first-engendered  sub-' 
stance,  or  the  primordial  existence  in  mechanism,  and 
by  its  means  we  can  explain  all  the  changes  which  are 
apparently  effected  by  physical  agents,  as  attraction 
and  repulsion,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  forces  acting 
at  a  distance.  Furthermore,  progene  conceived  under 
different  forms  of  movement,  perfectly  explains  all  the 
potential  states  of  nature,  which  in  non-living  bodies, 
are  denominated  latent  and  radiant  heat  and  electricity, 
and  which  in  living  bodies  we  have  denominated  proto- 
genition,  biotension,  and  innervation. 

We  can  also  very  well  conceive  the  formation  and 
different  characters  of  inorganic  botlies  by  the  union  of 
atoms  and  progene.  Thus,  when  the  energy  of  the 
interatomic  progene  of  a  body  is  greater  than  that 
which  acts  in  external  pressure  the  body  is  in  a  fluid 
state,  and  on  the  contrary,  when  the  energy  of  inter- 
stitial progene  is  less  than  the  progenic  pressure  gravi- 
tating outside  the  body  a  solid  state  results.  A  liquid 
is  no  more  than  a  gas  reduced  by  molar  pressure  to  its 
minimum  capacity. 

Bodies  in  their  physical  .state  may  be  either  incora- 
plex  or  complex,  the  greatest  complexity  on  earth 
resulting  in  living  matter,  whose  formation  we  cannot 
explain  by  the  simple  combination  of  atoms  and 
progene ;  it  cannot  be  mechanically  constructed  like 
inorganic  bodies.  From  what  has  been  said  the  physio- 
logical analysis  of  the  constitution  of  cosmos  shows  us 
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lay    different   states   of  matter   which   may  be   more 
learly  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 

Metafinid  state —  /  In  unbroken  continuity= Interstellar  progene. 
present  alone.     \  In  minute  parcels  =lntet5titiai  progene. 

Fluids.  1?""^?; 

I  Liquids. 

Primordial  -  Proloplasm. 

from  proto-  f  Organic  nuclei. 


li 


H 


All  51 


Derived 


pliu 
from   cellu-  ) 


\  Organic  cellulre. 
'  "        k  fibres. 


Accordingly,  in  all  which  is  the  object  of  sensual 
observations  there  is  no  unity  ;  in  the  physical  world 
trreflexive  experience  finds  plurality  as  in  the  immensity 
of  the  universe  we  see  scattered  innumerable  stars  and 
planets,  among  which  is  the  planet  we  inhabit ;  on  the 
earth  we  observe  many  different  kinds  of  bodies  which 
we  classify  as  organic  and  inorganic,  and  among  the 
last  there  are  many  different  persistent  substances  which 
are  considered  as  simple  or  elemental  because  they 
:annot  be  decomposed  nor  are  they  chemically  con- 
iiertible  or  reducible  to  one  another.  Nevertheless, 
:here  are  sufficient  rational  proofs  to  affirm  that  quali- 
lative  nature — substance  and  activity — is  always  the 
iame  in  all  objects,  and  that  objects  differ  only  in  their 
quantitative  relations — space  and  time. 


T68 


Fifth  Conclusion. 
Materia-L  Change  is  but  Propagating 


We  have  said  that  cosmic  mechanism,  that  is,  physi- 
ological object,  nature  properly  so-called  or  the  material 
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world,  is  an  abstract  conception  of  matter  m  movemen 
In  truth,  all  the  changes  of  matter,  potential  as  well  a 
phenomenal,  must  be  explained  by  movement,  eithe 
visible  or  invisible,  this  last  not  being  manifested,  bu 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses  on  account  of  its  minute 
i.  If  all  changes  of  matter,  potential  and  pheno 
menal,  always  consist  in  changes  of  place  and  then  d 
bottom  all  are  movement,  their  differences  are  only 
quantitative,  that  is,  differences  in  the  relation  of  spat 
and  time ;  but  the  manifestation  of  movement  or  pheno 
menal  condition  of  change  is  different  for  every  sens 
according  to  its  perceptible  factors,  and  from  this  arise 
the  qualitative  classes  of  sensations,  although  among  al 
their  originating  movements  there  can  be  only  quali 
tative  identity.  In  reality,  movement,  which  is  the  sol 
form  of  material  activity,  can  differ  only  in  Its  quanti 
tative  relations,  and  therefore  the  so-called  qualitatiwi 
differences  of  matter  are  merely  subjective  or  ideal ;  thej 
never  be  objective  or  material.  All  physiologic^ 
change  implies  propagation  of  movement,  which  first 
becomes  manifested  in  living  bodies  in  the  genesicacU 
of  vitality  in  the  collocation  of  material  in  order  td 
form  the  organic  structures  ;  all  the  other  changes  o 
cosmos  are  afterwards  determined  by  the  transferend 
or,  better  to  say,  by  the  propagation  of  such  gencffl 
movement. 

Our  final  aim  in  this  Theory  of  Cosmos  is  to  explai: 
correctly  the  material  circulation  in  the  world  by  pro 
pagation  of  movement,  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  preserf 
doctrines,  which  pretend  that  the  original  centre  of  sud 
a  circulation  on  the  earth  is  solar  combustion  ;  but  evei 
if  it  were  true  that  the  sun  was  persistently  burning,: 
would  still   be  a  fact   that   a   thermochemical   chang 
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s  a  derived  and  very  secondary  one,  and  although  this 
dnd  of  change  is  the  first  manifested  in  cosmos,  we 
must  admit  and  recognize  in  nature  the  priority  of  some 
potential  progenic  energy  which  is  necessary  to  impulse 
the  molecules  to  produce  the  primordial  metamorphoses 
of  living  matter.  But  as  organic  generation  is  a  mys- 
terious, supreme  fecundation,  the  remote  or  primordial 
cause  of  all  manifested  changes  (including  solar  light, 
gravitation,  terrestrial  magnetisnn,  and  planetary  move- 
ments) acts  upon  cosmos,  using  organism  as  the  sole 
medium. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Physiological  Theory  must 
explain  the  successive  evolution  of  material  changes, 
or,  better  to  say,  the  involution  of  cosmos.  The  first 
manifestation  in  the  world  is  trophic  or  nutritive  func- 
tion, and  so  chemical  changes  arc  primarily  effected  in 
the  act  of  organic  collocation.  From  this  perturbation 
all  the  material  changes  which  we  can  discover  in  living 
as  well  as  in  non-living  matter  are  derived.  Thus,  the 
progene  necessary  for  moving  atoms  to  the  formation 
of  organic  structures  and  preserving  them  in  such  a 
Mmplex  condition  is  freed  when  the  decomposition  of 
iuch  structures  takes  place ;  and  then  the  progene  that 
ivas  before  static — potential  state  which  we  call  bioten- 
iion,  becomes  dynamic,  either  in  oscillation  as  heat,  or 
n  a  confined  course  through  the  nervous  conductors  as 
nnervation.  The  propagation  of  oscillatory  movement 
through  interstitial  progene  increases  the  force  whose 
:frects  appear  to  be  the  result  of  molecular  repulsion, 
uid  then  there  may  be  either  increase  of  temperature, 
ir  change  of  physical  state,  or  else  another  chemical 
iecomposition  may  take  place.  As  the  propagation  of 
oscillatory  revolution  of  progene  through  the  interstitial 
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parcels  of  al!  bodies  constantly  occurs  the  effects  of 
an  apparent  repulsion  of  the  ponderable  particles  arc 
produced,  and  for  this  reason  some  degree  of  heat 
always  exists  in  all  objects.  Heat  may  be  propagated 
either  by  conduction  or  by  radiation  ;  the  radiating 
heat  which  is  propagated  from  all  planets  is  refiecled 
by  all  celestial  bodies  but  principally  by  the  sua 
which  the  interference  is  sufficient  to  determine  the 
photothermic  radiation  called  sunlight.  This  motion  ol 
interstellar  progene  is  propagated  through  the  atmos 
phere  in  two  different  ways  because  some  of  the  prc^eni 
collides  with  the  atoms  of  the  atmosphere  and  propa- 
gates to  these  some  concentric  or  centripetal  movement 
from  which  atomic  gravitation  results,  while  the  progene 
which  passes  through  the  interatomic  spaces  continue? 
in  its  diffuse  propagation  as  light.  In  this  manner  all 
the  parts  of  the  earth,  including  the  atmosphere,  are 
under  the  pressure  of  ultra- atmospheric  progene,  which 
produces  the  force  called  gravity ;  and  this  apparentlj" 
determines  in  corpuscles  and  bodies  the  effect  of  a 
centripetal  attraction  in  proportion  to  the  mass  and  the 
square  of  the  distance.  'Heat  and  gravity  then  act  aS 
opposing  movements  from  which  the  so-called  forces 
attraction  and  repulsion  result  The  two  usual  ways 
of  manifesting  atomic  gravitation  are  by  the  so-called 
forces  of  cohesion  and  affinity  ;  the  first  is  referred  by 
the  authors  to  homogeneous  corpuscles,  and  the  second 
to  those  which  are  heterogeneous  and  which  may  com- 
bine in  definite  proportions.  In  chemical  metamor- 
phoses all  kinds  of  movements  or  material  changes  may 
be  evolved,  which  in  the  correlative  order  of  their  fre- 
quency may  be  mentioned  as  follows:  (l)  oscillatory 
movement  which,  as  we  have  said,  produces  heat;  (2) 
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progenic  currents  confined  in  conductors  which  may  be 
either  living  nerves  or  inorganic  matter,  principally 
metallic  wire  ;  in  the  first  case  we  call  the  current  inner- 
vation, and  in  the  second  dynamic  electricity ;  (3) 
diffuse  radiation  of  progene  which  may  impress  the 
retina  and  produce  the  sensation  of  light ;  and  (4),  in 
chemical  reactions  progene  may  become  freed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  the  explosion  of  a  body,  whose 
particles  thus  coming  into  vibratory  movement,  and 
whose  progenic  parcels  coming  into  condensed  oscil- 
latory movement,  may  propagate  this  progenic  motion 
to  the  ear  and  produce  the  sensation  of  sound.  Any 
one  of  the  forms  of  invisible  movement,  but  especially 
heat,  is  frequently  transferred  into  visible  movement  or 
molar  work  both  in  animal  economy  and  in  machinery; 
among  these  works  the  principal  are  locomotion,  orbital 
and  rotatory  movements  of  the  earth  as  of  the  other 
planets,  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  gravity.  The  period- 
ical increase  and  diminution  of  gravity  alternating  every 
six  hours  is  very  remarkable,  and  this,  like  the  other 
planetary  phenomena,  directly  depends  on  the  periodical 
changes  of  organism,  which  varies  in  its  activity  twice 
every  twenty-four  hours,  according  as  it  is  day  or  night. 
Besides,  the  vegetable  world  generally  varies  twice  every 
year  according  to  the  seasons,  and  this  also  produces 
some  changes  in  gravity.  Thus,  some  material  acts, 
which  at  first  sight  or  to  irreflexive  observation  appear 
to  be  far  removed  from  a  possible  interpretation,  show 
to  reason  analogies  with  the  work  seen  in  the  simplest 
machine.  Accordingly,  the  circuit  of  change  in  the 
Cosmic  System  is  closed,  not  by  a  mechanical  propaga- 
tion like  combustion,  but  by  living  generation,  in  which 
there  must  be  the  immediate  intervention  of  a  Super- 
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natural  Power  in  order  to  generate  living  force;  this  is 
first  manifested  by  the  functions  of  living  matter,  which 
afterwards  propagates  its  action  to  the  inorganic  world, 
where  the  living  energy  is  dissipated  by  the  gravitating 
resistance  of  atoms,  until  it  is  newly  manifested  by  the 
protomotion  of  vitality — protogenition. 


Sixth  Conclusion. 

§  69.  Monotheism  must  be  proclaimed  in  PirvsT; 

OLOGY,  THUS  REJECTING  ALL  ABSTRACT   FORCE 

IN  Nature. 

We  have  recognized  the  constant  generation  of  chai^ 
in  material  activity  —  motion — with  conservation 
energy,  and  we  have  admitted  one,  and  only  one  causa( 
determination  in  accordance  with  the  unity  of  the  sys- 
tem, because  we  must  reject  abstract  or  causing  forces^ 
and  also  atomic  unity  throughout  nature. 

The  doctrinary  physiological  error  most  commonly 
upheld  by  physicists  is  realism,  they  talcing  for  granted 
that  the  ontological  abstractions  of  passive  substancEj 
and,  above  all,  of  abstract  or  causing  forces  are  xtiL 
existences.  In  the  fundamental  definitions  given  Iq' 
most  authors  such  ontological  realizations  are  expressly 
admitted,  as  may  be  seen  in  their  definitions  of  the 
words  attraction,  repulsion,  gravity,  affinity,  cohesion; 
and  so  on.  Such  definitions  show  that  authors  suppose 
that  invisible  particles  and  great  masses  are  endowed 
with  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  which  determine  all 
material  changes.  The  so-called  hypothesis  of  universal 
attraction  is  both  imaginary  and  absurd  ;  it  is  a  fallacy 
of  language  ;  still  more  it  is  the  name  of  nothing,  because 
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the  existence  of  an  attractive  force  acting  at  a  distance 
ts  an  impossibility.  To  admit  attraction  among  invisible 
particles  and  great  masses  is  an  incomprehensible  absur- 
dity. To  explain  gravitation,  chemical  combinations, 
cohesion,  etc.,  by  the  enigmatic  mutual  attraction  of 
matter  is  in  complete  contradiction  to  the  true  fact  of 
inertia  of  matter  and  the  law  of  conservation,  because 
attraction  means  constant  creation  of  force  or  mechani- 
cal power  as  a  continuous  source  of  movement,  and  if 
there  was  really  such  a  thing  as  attraction  matter  would 
be  the  generator  of  energy  instead  of  being  inert.  For 
this  reason  we  supplant  the  phrase  "  universal  attrac- 
tion "  by  that  of  "  atomic  gravitation,"  as  we  notice 
that  those  changes  in  which  matter  acts  as  if  mutually 
attracted  take  place  only  in  atomic  or  ponderable 
matter. 

In  order  to  explain  the  changes  in  which  objects  act 
as  if  they  were  in  repulsion,  and  also  to  explain  the 
reparation  of  living  force  in  mechanism,  most  authors 
admit  elasticity,  or,  what  is  the  same,  an  inherent  move- 
ment, rotation,  for  instance,  in  matter,  which  determines 
elasticity.  There  is  no  property  or  action  inherent  in 
matter,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  study  of  Special 
Analytic  Physiology  (see  "Theory  of  Physics"),  where 
all  phenomena  and  the  other  changes  of  nature  are  ex- 
plained without  the  intervention  of  elasticity  as  a 
causing  force.  Elasticity  is  a  movement  which  appears 
to  be  a  reaction  of  bodies  to  recover  their  dimensions 
when  these  are  changed  by  some  force  whose  action  has 
disappeared.  Such  an  apparent  inherence  of  abstract 
or  causing  force  in  bodies  depends  on  progenic  oscilla- 
tion, or,  better  to  say,  is  a  resultant  of  the  relative 
interaction    of    progene    and    atoms,    and    this    resul- 
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tant  is  variable  according  to  the  relative  disposition 
of  these  constituents;  thus  fluids  react,  manifesting 
great  elasticity  of  expansion  when  the  pressure  tft 
which  they  are  submitted  decreases  ;  while  most  solid$ 
react  in  a  very  defective  manner  when  their  dimensions 
are  changed  by  some  external  pressure  or  traction; 
and  among  those  solids  in  which  elasticity  is  more 
noticeable  we  observe  reaction  in  two  different  forms, 
one  instantaneous,  and  the  other  vibratory. 

Accordingly,  elasticity  is  not  a  property  inherent  in 
matter ;  it  is  an  objective  condition  which  cannot  be 
absolute  but  relative,  and,  therefore,  it  is  erroneous  to 
pretend  that  it  can  be  the  cause  which  repairs  the 
dissipation  of  living  force  in  cosmos.  We  may  say  th( 
same  of  the  relativity  of  all  other  properties  which  are 
considered  by  most  authors  as  inherent  to  material 
elements  such  as  movement,  extension,  and  impenetra- 
bility, and  which  like  elasticity  are  relative  conditions 
resulting  from  the  intermotion  of  progene  and  atoms- 
according  to  their  aggregation'  in  bodies.  It  is  not 
only  unnecessary  for  science,  but  albo  far  removed  from 
our  understanding  to  recognize  causing  or  abstract  forces 
in  matter;  wc  do  not  need  to  and  must  not  admit 
attraction  among  celestial  bodies,  nor  must  we  admit 
the  molecular  forces  of  cohesion,  adhesion,  and  chemic^ 
affinity,  nor  any  vital  force  apart  from  the  Supreme 
Generator,  and  hence,  such  enigmatic  hypotheses 
those  of  attraction  and  repulsion  must  be  supplanted 
by  the  rational  idea  of  the  production  of  material  change 
by  the  propagation  of  movement,  either  by  direct  im- 
pulse,  or  through  intermediary  or  indirect  contact  of 
progene  from  molecule  to  molecule,  as  well  as  front 
star  to  star. 
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When  Physiology  tries  to  explain  evolution  of  nature, 
it  concerns  itself  only  with  secondary  effects  or  deutero- 
genic  changes,  and  does  not  study  the  cause  of  the 
change  which  is  engendered  in  a  primordial  manner. 
The  problem  of  the  generation  of  change,  which  consists 
in  the  production  of  living  force  by  means  of  potential 
enei^y,  is  irresoluble  by  mechanism,  as  it  is  more  distant 
from  realization  than  the  production  of  continuous 
movement  in  a  machine.  Here  we  have  precisely  the 
mystery,  the  superhuman,  whose  agency,  although 
imperceptible  by  the  data  of  the  senses  and  by  intrinsic 
intuition,  the  light  of  our  reason  admits  and  names  by 
many  words  as  the  Divine,  the  Omnipotent,  etc.,  and 
whbse  power  is  capable  of  engendering  the  continuous 
change  of  cosmos  acting  upon  organism  according  to 
the  formulary/,  that  is,  manifested  resultant  greater 
than  living  force  employed.  In  spite  of  this  truth  many 
writers  distinguished  for  their  scientific  descriptions 
have  cynically  affirmed  the  philosophic  error  that  belief 
in  a  God  is  always  a  refuge  of  ignorance.  This  needs 
no  higher  commentary  than  simple  reasoning,  which  at 
least  is  not  controlled  by  the  mental  pride  which  makes 
such  men  presume  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
which  can  resist  their  penetrating  vision,  and  from  this 
they  draw  their  final  conclusion  that  "  nothing  exists 
outside  the  dominion  of  the  senses ! "  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  justly  accuse  religious  beliefs  in  having 
frequently  served  as  a  mask  for  ignorance.  Who  doubts 
that  it  is  a  superstition  to  refer  directly  to  the  Creating 
Cause  or  Prime  Motor  any  material  or  mechanical 
change  which  is  operated  in  conformity  with  the  formula 
r  <  f?  These  are  natural  changes  produced  simply  by 
propagation  of  movement.     But  in  such  a  superstitious 
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rererence  an  error  of  succession  has  been  committed  by 
taking  the  remote  cause  for  the  proximate,  yet  this 
of  no  such  consequence  as  and  much  more  excnsable 
than  to  deny  the  Generating  Cause  and  suppress  iht 
concept  of  succession,  after  the  manner  of  atheists. 

Again,  irreflexive  experience  and  the  realization  of 
ideas  in  the  order  of  their  acquisition  and  teaching,  lias 
conduced  many  writers  to  imagine  that  h'fe  results  from 
the  union  of  mechanical  forces,  and  they  give  no  othet 
reason  for  this  idea  than  that  every  one  of  the  changes 
of  organism  is  also  produced  in  the  inorganic  world. 
In  this  manner  the  observed  facts  of  cosmos,  which  are, 
of  course,  relations,  and  therefore  descriptive,  are  con- 
sidered by  renowned  writers  as  genesic ;  such  is  the 
error  of  the  conception  of  Laplace  concerning  the 
evolution  of  the  solar  system,  and  of  all  the  ideas  of 
modem  evolutionism  and  transformism.  Any  trans- 
formistic  doctrine  is  not  an  advancement  from  the 
indefinite  towards  the  definite,  it  is  purely  a  phenomenal 
description  of  nature — a  graphic  representation  of  the 
world  to  the  senses — but  it  does  not  genesically  explain 
anything  ;  it  does  not  teach  us  to  reason  out  the  process 
of  causality. 

Universal  effects  are  of  two  kinds,  spiritual  and 
material ;  the  spiritual  are  the  subject  of  direct  per- 
ception, and  the  material  arc  the  objects  perceived,  not 
directly,  but  by  the  interaction  of  the  senses,  both  with 
the  external  world  and  the  mind  ;  but  the  Primordiai 
Cause  of  all  effects  in  the  universal  system  is  one  alone 
which  is  neither  subject  nor  object  of  perception  in  our 
mind,  but  is  truly  the  Creator  and  Generator  of  all  *vc 
perceive.  Nevertheless,  the  e.xistence  of  God,  mind, 
and  matter  are  inconceivable  as  really  independent  of 
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or  separate  from  one  another— that  is  to  saj',  our  under- 
standing can  only  hold  the  ideal  abstraction  or  nominal 
independence  of  any  of  the  said  entities ;  we  cannot 
truly  comprehend  a  real  being  which  could  be  cause 
without  effect,  nor  mental  subject  without  material 
object,  or  vice  versd,  comprehending,  of  course,  in  this 
concept  of  universal  dependence  the  mechanism  of  life 
as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  cosmos.  For  this  reason 
the  traditional  truth  of  Christian  revelation  of  the 
separate  existence  of  God,  soul,  and  body  is  and  always 
will  be  a  complete  mystery,  inexplicable  by  words  and 
impenetrable  to  the  intelligence.  The  problems  belong- 
ing to  this  transcendental  Trinity  are  beyond  the  limits 
of  Physiology  ;  they  belong  to  Metaphysics. 

Physiological  explanations  can  never  pass  from  the 
numerical  equivalence  of  correlation  between  ante- 
cedents and  consequents,  but  this  is  not  to  assert  that 
we  find  tenable  the  pretended  scepticism  of  those  who 
affirm  that  there  is  a.  complete  mental  satisfaction  of 
causality  by  determining  in  numbers  the  relations  of 
cosmic  effects.  Perhaps  this  may  satisfy  some  minds, 
but  it  cannot  satisfy  minds  privileged  with  such  intel- 
lectual development  as  to  be  able  to  reach  the  con- 
templating concept  of  a  Supreme  Cause,  although  this 
may  be  only  admitted  and  recognized  by  the  attributions 
and  relations  of  the  created,  principally  by  the  organic 
and  psychic  activities  which  are  multiplied  and  developed 
in  the  universe.  No  substantial  predicate  nor  relation 
in  space  and  time  can  be  referred  to  the  Creator,  as  we 
cannot  have  any  concept  of  perfection  more  than  the 
material  and  the  mental ;  God  is  inconceivable  as  He 
cannot  be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  at  the  same 
time    must   contain    the    capacity    for    both.     To    the 
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Supreme  Intelligence,  as  to  any  human  intelligence 
different  from  our  own  mind,  we  cannot  make  reference 
more  than  in  its  activity,  and  this  is  revealed  to  us  by 
the  government  of  the  whole  universal  system  through 
organic  generation. 


PHYSIOLOGJCAL    THEORY  OF  COSAfOS. 


SUMMARY   OF    DEFINITIONS. 

A.  Definitions  referring  to  the  "Intro- 
duction." 

Subject  in  Philosophy  (Physiology  and  Metaphysics) 
means  the  knowing  principle^-f^(?,  mind,  or  spirit — that 
is,  the  abstract  idea  of  that  which  perceives  sensation 
and  elaborate  thought.  Subjective  or  mental  activity 
is  known  only  by  self  consciousness,  which  perceives 
differences  of  qualities,  and  not  by  the  senses,  as  it 
cannot  be  submitted  to  experimental  proof. 

Object  in  Philosophy  (Physiology  and  Metaphysics) 
is  the  opposite  term  to  mental  subject,  and  therefore 
means  all  sensual  things  together — non  ego,  matter,  or 
nature,  that  is,  the  abstract  idea  of  that  which  is  known 
by  experimental  data.  Objective  or  material  activity 
is  known  by  extrinsic  propagations  from  which  the 
mind  can  only  perceive  differences  of  quantity. 

Sensations  may  be  grouped  under  two  headings — ■ 
subjective  and  objective  sensations.  Subjective  sensa- 
tions are  referred  to  the  intrinsic  states  of  the  mind — 
intuitions,  which  may  be  either  emotional  or  instinctive. 

Objective  or  proper  sensations  are  referred  to  the 
extrinsic  states  of  the  material  things  which  propagate 
their  activity  or  movement  to  the  mind,  and  are  acquired 
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by  means  of  the  special  senses.  These  special  n 
objective  sensations  we  divide  into  two  kinds — ^iaunediate 
and  mediate. 

Immediate  objective  sensations  are  touch  of  presfflon, 
taste,  and  smell,  which,  in  order  to  be  produced,  need 
Uie  direct  contact  of  ponderable  matter  with  the  sense, 
it  being  worthy  of  notice  that  solids  are  the  best  to 
determine  the  sensation  of  pression,  liquids  of  taste,  and 
gases  of  smell. 

Mediate  objective  sensations  are  thermic  touch,  hearing 
and  sight,  which  arc  regularly  produced  by  objects 
separated  from  the  senses,  to  which  movement  is  then 
propagated  by  means  of  imponderable  matter  or 
progene. 

Physiology  in  its  original  and  etymological  meaning 
is  the  science  of  nature,  matter,  or  object,  and  its  fii3t 
data  are  the  special  sensations  which  constitute  our 
experience  or  sensual  observation.  This  is  the  sense 
in  which  we  employ  the  term  Physiology,  which  we 
divide  into  Abstract  and  Concrete,  subdividing  Abstract 
Physiol(^y  into  General  and  Special. 

General  Physiology  concerns  itself  with  the  abstract 
study  of  nature,  that  is,  with  the  Physiological  Theory  oj 
Costnos,  which  does  not  treat  in  particular  of  the  know- 
ledge of  every  physical  or  physiological  change. 

B.  Concept  of  Matter. 

Coticeptnal  elements  are  the  abstract  terms  which 
represent  the  ultimate  analytical  notions  of  things, 
namely,  substance,  activity,  space,  and  time. 

Material  substance  is  the  conceptual  term  used  to 
represent  the  ultimate  abstraction  of  all  the  names  of 
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real  objects,  that  is  to  say,  the  nominal  concept  common 
to  all  things  perceived  by  the  senses  with  the  elision  of 
their  activity,  space,  and  time. 

Material  activity  (abstract  movement)  is  the  con- 
ceptual terra  used  to  represent  the  ultimate  abstraction 
of  all  attributive  predicates  which  are  applied  to  real 
objects,  that  is  to  say,  the  predicative  concept  of  all 
things  perceived  by  the  senses,  with  the  elision  of  sub- 
stance, space,  and  time. 

Space  is  the  conceptual  term  used  to  represent  the 
ultimate  abstraction  of  all  relative  predicates  regarding 
the  extension  of  real  objects  and  their  distances,  elision 
being  made  of  substance,  activity,  and  time. 

Time  is  the  conceptual  term  used  to  represent  the 
ultimate  abstraction  of  all  relative  predicates  regarding 
the  duration  of  objective  changes,  elision  being  made  of 
substance,  activity,  and  space. 

Extension  is  not  an  absolute  property  of  matter,  but 
a  quantitative  determination  of  the  space  occupied  by 
bodies  according  to  the  relative  movement  of  their  con- 
stituent elements. 

Impenetrability  is  not  a  property  of  matter ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  reduce  bodies 
to  their  minimum  extension,  and  we  do  not  know  even 
theoretically  what  could  be  the  limit  of  penetrability  of 
bodies. 

Essence  of  matter  or  qualitative  nature  of  objects  is 
always  the  same  throughout  the  world,  as  objective 
sensation  results  from  propagation  of  movement,  and 
this  can  only  differ  in  quantitative  relations — those  of 
space  and  time. 

Force  is  not  an  abstract  or  causing  agent,  but  simply 
the  measure  of  material  activity — movement. 
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Tlie  notion  of  material  existence  or  cbject  (concrete 
things  in  motion)  comprehends  the  four  elements 
concepts :  the  two  attributive  concepts,  substance  and 
activity,  which  are  called  also  essence  or  qualitative 
nature,  and  the  two  relative  concepts,  space  and  tiin^ 
called  also  contingencies  or  quantitative  connectioni 
These  last — -the  relations — are  the  only  ones  to  be  con- 
sidered in  natural  or  physiological  dilTerences,  as  the 
qualitative  differences  depend  on  the  reaction  of  our 
mental  subject. 

Realism  is  the  erroneous  doctrine  which  admits  t 
ontological  realization  of  the  conceptual  elements  either 
separately  or  combined,  and  therefore  it  considers, 
abstract  ideas  as  realities. 

Idealism  is  the  erroneous  doctrine  which  admits 
only  the  ideal  conception  of  all  things,  even  of  those 
which  are  active  substance  existing  in  space  and  changing 
with  time,  and  therefore  idealism  considers  the  concret? 
existence  of  objects  as  mere  ideas. 

Monistic  fhctrines  have  as  a  fundamental  error  eitbei 
realism  or  idealism  ;  thus  materialism,  atomism,  and 
transformism  are  realistic  doctrines,  and  pure  dynamisni 
is  also  in  some  measure  realistic. 

Universal  attraction  is  supposed  by  most  authors  to 
be  a  force  or  tendency  of  matter  to  approximate  the 
parts  which  are  separated ;  but  there  is  no  } 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  attraction,  and  it  is 
still  more  contrary  to  fact  to  consider  it  as  a  univers^ 
property. 

Physiological  change  \s  a  different  mode  in  the  manner 
of  being  of  objects,  and  so  it  is  only  a  variation  in  the 
quantitative  relation  (space  and  time)  of  matter  ii 
movement. 
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Inertia  of  matter  means  that  physiological  change  is 
never  a  new  creation,  and  is  never  annihilated,  but  only 
a  variation  in  the  form  of  propagated  movement,  and 
hence  inertia  is  technically  equal  to  conservation  of 
energy  in  the  world,  which  signifies  that  in  physiological 
transformations  the  same  quantity  of  matter  in  move- 
ment is  always  preserved. 

Pkysiological  cause  represents  the  nominal  abstraction 
of  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  effect  any  material 
change ;  the  word  cause,  then,  in  Physiology,  has  only 

Pitive  meaning. 
C.   PONDER.'^BLE   MATTER. 

Mass  is  the  quantity  of  ponderable  matter  which 
bodies  contain,  and  is  determined  by  weight,  which, 
like  any  other  force,  is  a  variable  and  not  a  fixed 
relation. 

Atoms  are  the  most  minute  or  indivisible  particles 
of  ponderable  matter  which  are  identical  in  their  attri- 
butions and  density,  and  differ  from  one  another  only 
geometrically,  that  is,  in  volume  and  perhaps  in  figure. 

Atomic  weights  and  volumes  represent  the  propor- 
tional quantities  in  which  bodies  enter  into  chemical 
combinations,  but  they  do  not  represent  any  determined 
weight  and  volume  of  atoms. 

Molecule  is  the  common  term  used  to  represent  all 
the  concepts  of  invisible  particles  whether  divisible  or 
not.  Molecules,  then,  may  be  either  simple  or  com- 
pound ;  simple  or  elemental  molecules  are  the  atoms, 
and  compound  molecules  are  polyatomic  particles  in 
which  the  elements  may  be  either  incomplex  or  complex. 

Chemical  molecule  is  tlie  concept  of  a  particle  con- 
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\  taining   the   proportional   though  Indefinite  number  of 
I  atoms  in  which  bodies  are  combined. 


D.  PROGENE  =  Imponderable  Matter. 

Progene  is   the   all-pervading   imponderable   matter 
'  which  relatively  occupies  all  space  void  of  ponderable 
matter,  and  its  density  is  about  half  that  of  atoms  (as 
fifty-four  is  to  one  hundred). 

Progene  occupies  both  interstellar  and  intentilild 
space ;  in  the  first  case  it  is  in  unbroken  continuitj',  aiid 
in  the  second  it  is  distributed  in  very  variable  parcels 
throughout  the  porocules  of  bodies.  Interstellar  and 
interstitial  progeue  are  in  constant  interchange. 

Progene  may  be  either  in  a  potential  or  pkenomend 
state,  this  diflTerence  resulting  from  the  impressionability 
of  our  senses  to  notice  the  changes  of  its  persistent 
movement. 

Progenia  potetice  results  from  the  n on- manifested 
changes  of  progene  which  are  infra-  and  ultra-sonorons 
oscillations,  infra-  and  ultra-luminous  emissions,  and 
static  and  dynamic  electricity, 

Progenic  phenomena  are  the  manifested  changes 
which  progene  only  is  in   movement ;    this  movement 
may   be   either  oscillatory — propagation   of  sound,  or 
translatory — propagation  of  light. 


E.  Concept  of  Bodies  in  General  and  of 
Inorganic  Bodies  in  Particular. 

A  body  is  a  limited  portion  of  ponderable  matter 
containing  in  its  atomic  interstices  (porocules)  variable 
parcels  of  progene. 
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[  Bodies  may  be  either  inorganic  (cosmic  medium)  or 
yLnic  (living  and  dead  matter),  or  else  mixed  bodies — 

regates  of  inorganic  and  organic  matter  (planets). 

t  Inorganic  bodies  arc  classified  by  their  physical  con- 

jency   and  by  their  chemical   composition  ;   by  the 

t  concept  (physical  states)  bodies  are  either  solids  or 

ids,  and   by   the   second  (chemical   states)  they  are 

r  simple  or  compound. 
\^  Physical  states  result  from   the  relative   proportion.^ 
ween  the  internal  energy  of  bodies  which  is  deter- 
Ined  by  oscillating  progene  or  heat  and  the  external 

^y  which  is  determined  by  gravity. 
[  Solid  states,  whether  asymmetric  or  symmetric,  result 
1  the  preponderance  of  the  external  or  gravitating 
itrgy  over  the  internal  or  thermic,  and 
I  Fluid  states,  whether  liquid  or  gaseous,  result  from 
p  preponderance  of  thermic  energy  over  gravity. 
I  Gas  is  the  most  simple  state  of  bodies,  because  they 
s  their  atoms  separated  from  one  another  ;  and  it  is 
;  regular  state  of  all  fluids  when  they  arc  not  under 
the  pressure  of  some  other  body. 

Liquid  is  an  intermediary  state  between  gas  and 
solids,  and  results  from  the  reduction  of  gas  by  molar 
pressure  to  its  minimum  extension,  thus  equilibrating 
the  excess  of  internal  action,  and  producing  the  union 
of  atoms  two  by  two  (hydrocules). 

Symmetric  solids  or  crystals  when  fractured  show 
plain  surfaces  which  present  constant  incidences  among 
themselves,  and  therefore  they  are  constituted  by  sym- 
metric, polyhedric  particles — regular  orocutes.  ^| 
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F.  Concept  of  Organic  Bodies. 

Organic  bodies    are    highly   complex    structures  «  Q 

living  matter,  and  arc  also  those  structures  which 
although  dead,  still  preserve  the  morphologic  appear- 
ances which  they  showed  during  life. 

CharacUrs  of  organic  matter  there  are  none  but 
manner  of  being  engendered,  and  therefore  we  practi- 
cally recognize  this  only  because  we  cannot  fluidify 
oi^anic  matter  without  destroying  its  structure,  which 
cannot  be  reconstructed  by  any  industrial  means,  noti 
even  by  chemical  combination. 

All  definite  compounds,  even  those  complex  com- 
pounds of  carbon  which  can  undergo  either  fluidiGcation 
or  decomposition,  and  which  in  either  case  can  be  recon-  |( 
structed  by  industrial  means,  must  also  be  called  inor- 
ganic bodies  like  those  included  at  present  in  works  on 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Protoplasm  is  the  simplest  organic  matter  of  granular^- 
homogeneous,  and  semi-solid  appearance,  from  which  all. 
the  other  organic  forms,  as  nuclei,  membranes,  and  fibres 
are  derived. 

Vitality  is  the  synthesis  of  all  the  functional  changes 
which  are  operated  in  living  bodies. 

All  functions  after  an  ultimate  analysis  are  nothing 
but  material  changes  like  those  observed  in  the  inor- 
ganic world,  and  they  may  be  classified  as  potential  and 
phenomenal. 

Potential  functions  are  changes  not  manifested  ta 
the  senses ;  they  are  only  inferred  by  reason,  which 
the  necessity  of  admitting  some  progenic  movements  ii) 
living  bodies,  in  order  to  determine  their  acts  of  proto 
genition,  biotension,  and  innervation. 
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Protogenition  is  the  progenic  movement  necessary  for 
the  changes  of  collocation  of  ponderable  matter  in  the 
hicts  of  organic  generation — nutrition  and  reproduction. 

BioUnswn  is  the  static  progene  which  is  confined  in 
the  organized  particles,  and  which  is  manifested  under 
cJifferent  forms,  principally  by  heat  in  the  decomposition 
«if  organic  matter,  and  by  visible  movements  in  muscular 
contractions. 

Innervation  is  a  confined  current  of  progene  running 
through  the  nerves,  and  hence  is  but  electricity  propa- 
gated through  living  conductors. 

PJunomenal  functions  are  manifested  changes  which 
may  be  either  partial  movements  of  invisible  particles — 
nutrition,  or  total  movements  of  visible  parts — repro- 
duction and  contraction. 

Nutrition  or  trophic  function — assimilation  and  dis- 
assimilation  —  is  a  complex  molecular  movement  or 
thermochemical  phenomenon,  and  consists  in  endo- 
thermic  metamorphoses  or  reductions  and  exothermic 
metamorphoses  or  oxidations.  The  thermochemic 
changes  of  reduction  predominate  in  green  vegetation, 
and  those  of  oxidation  in  animal  life. 

Reproduction  is  the  total  movement  of  a  visible 
organized  particle  which  is  separated  by  self-excision 
in  order  to  take  on  an  individual  existence  like  its 
parents  or  other  ancestors. 

Contraction  or  contractility  is  also  a  visible  move- 
ment, but  a  returned  one,  in  which  protoplasm  in 
general,  principally  the  muscular,  is  alternately  reduced 
and  relaxed. 

Cellule  is  the  common  concept  of  all  organized, 
visible  particles,  elision  being  made  of  their  anatomic 
forms   and    peculiar   functions ;    so   that   the   elements 
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which  have  acquired  the  most  complex  development 
imaginarily  deprived  of  their  derived  parts  as  nuclei,' 
membranes,  and  fibres,  and  also  imaginarily  deprived  ol 
all  living  functions  except  nutrition,  which  is  the  primai)' 
aud  sole  manifestation  common  to  all  living  bodies. 

[Ahhougb  Tcprod  action  is,  like  nulrition,  a  mamfeatatioD  comman  l» 
vegetable  and  animal  species,  it  is  not  a  (uoclion  of  all  organisms,  maiij 
bong  sterile.] 

Irritability  zs  the  cause  of  living  functions  or  cellular 
activity  is  an  inadmissible  agent,  and,  as  an  effect, 
would  be  an  improper  denomination  for  vitality,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  omitted  from  scientific  terminolc^. 

G.  Concept  of  Planetary  Bodies. 

Planets  are  bodies  constituted  of  organic  and  inor- 
ganic matter.     Living  organic  matter  is  the  proximate 
agent   of  planetary   movements,   for  which   non-living! 
bodies  are  only  the  cosmic  medium. 

The  sun  is  not  a  body  in  combustion  ;  it  is  prin^ 
pally  a  great  reflecting  mass,  which,  situated  in  th( 
focus  of  the  orbits  of  many  planets,  reflects  their  infrai 
luminous  emissions,  these  producing  light  by  their  cofti 
glomeration. 

The  rotatory  movement  of  the  sun  is  accomplished  h 
twenty-six  days,  therefore  there  must  also  be  sorW 
living  matter  in  the  sun. 

Natural  light  or  daylight  is  a  photothermic  radiatiot 
produced  by  transference,  not  only  of  the  radiating 
motion  of  the  planets,  but  also  of  the  motion  engenderei 
by  solar  living  beings. 

The  sun  principally  differs  from  the  planets  in  tha 
having  but  one  and  relatively  small  continent  it  cannb 
sensibly  come  into  any  orbital  revolution.  1 
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Satellites  must  also  be  constituted  of  organic  and 
inorganic  bodies,  and  they  revolve  towards  the  planets 
because  the  progenic  energy  which  they  receive  from 
their  corresponding  planets  is  greater  (on  account  of 
their  proximity)  than  that  which  they  receive  from  the 


H.  Comprehensive  Concept  of  the  Universe. 

The  universe  is  not  only  an  aggregate  of  all  the 
planetary  systems,  but  there  is  besides  some  cause 
apart  from  matter  acting  as  its  governor  or  Prime  Motor. 

Periodicity  of  phenomena  or  manifested  energy  in 
the  universe  results  from  the  alternating  increase  and 
diminution  of  the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  changes  of 
organism  ;  vitality  thus  being  the  primordial  effect  of 
the  Supreme  Motor. 

Cosmogony — the  science  of  the  formation  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  of  the  cause  of  the  conservation  of  the  world 
in  its  actual  state — is  not  a  physiological  doctrine  ;  it  is 
a  matter  of  pure  belief  which  is  beyond  any  experi- 
mental proof,  and  therefore  it  enters  into  the  province 
of  Theology — a  metaphysical  science. 
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,  with  especial  regard  to  the  Interests  of  Labour,    Second 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  51,    Cheap  Edition.     Limp  cloth. 


C/I:B,  E.  y.  «'.— The  History  of  the  Forty  Vezirs;  or,  1 
Story  of  the  Forty  Moms  aad  Eves.  Translated  (ana  1 
Turkish.     Ciown  Svo,  loi.  hd, 

GILBERT,    jWi-j.— Autobiography, 

Edited    by  JostAH  Gilbert, 

■js.  td. 
Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  PaiicY. 

Smith  and   others.      Second  and   Cheaper   Edition.     Medium 

Svo,  y.  6d. 
Goethe's  Faust.   Translated  Irom  the  German  by  John  Anster,  LL-O,' 

With  an  Introduction  by  BlJKDETT  Maso.N.    Illustrated  by  FRANK 

M.  Gregory.     Folio,  £'^  31. 
CORDON,   Major-Gtna-al   C.    (7.— His    Journals    at    K.artoum. 

Printed  Ironi  the  original  MS.     With  Inlroductioo  and  Notes bf 

A.  Egmont   Hake.      Portrait,  2  Maps,   and  30  IliustratiaaA 

Two  vols,,  demy  Svo,  211,     Also  a  Cheap  Edition  in  I  voL,  6r. 
Gordon's  (General)  Last  Journal.    A  Facsimile  of  the  fa 

Joiimnl  received  in  England  from  General  Gordon,     RepW 

duced  by  Photo -lithography.     Imperial  4to,  ^^3  3^. 


GORDON,  Majer-Giiicral  C.  G.—conlinutd.  '■ 

Events  in  hia  Life,  From  the  Day  of  bis  Birlh  to  the  Day  of 
Jus  Death.  By  Sir  H.  W.  GoEOON.  With  Maps  and  Illus. 
tiatioQS.     Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  Ji.  Sd. 

GOSSE,  i'li'wuHa'.  — Seventeenth  Century  Studies.  A  Contri- 
buiion  to  the  History  of  English  Poelty.     Demy  Sto,  ioj-,  6d. 

GOSSIP,  G.  H.  i;.— The  Chess-Player's  Text-Book.  An  Ele- 
mentary Tteitisc  on  the  Game  of  Chess.  Illustialud  by  ounierons 
Disgrsms   foi    Beginners   and    Advanced    Sta dents.      Medium 

GOULD,  Sni.  S.  Baring,  -t?:^.— Germany,  Present  and  Past, 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  7J.  dd. 
COU'ES,  Lord RoHnM. — My  Reminiacencea.   Miniature  Edition, 
printed  oa  iiajid-made  paper,  limp  parchment  antique,  icu.  W. 
Bric-k-Brac,     Being  some  Photoprints  illustrating  art  objects  at 
Gowcr  Loiige,  Windsor.     With  descriptions.     Super  royal  Svo, 
15J.  ;  CKlra  binding,  2lj. 
Last   Days   of  Mary  Antoinette.      An   Historical    Sketch. 

With  Portrait  and  Facsimiles.     Ya^.  4to,  10/.  &/. 
Notes  of   a   Tour   from  Brindisi  to  Tokohama,  1883- 

1884.     Fcap.  Svo,  is.  iid. 
Rupert  of  the  Rhine  ;   A  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Prince  Rupert.     With  3  Portraits.     Crown  Svo,  buckram,  61. 
GRAHAM,  William,  M.A.—Tiifi  Creed  of  Science,  Religious,  Moral, 
and  SociaL     Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  Svo,  61. 
The   Social   Problem,  in   Its   Economic,  Moral,    and 
Political  Aspects.    Demy  Svo,  14J, 
GUBERNATIS,   Angela   rfi.  —  Zoological    Mythology;    or.   The 

Legends  of  Animals,      2  vols,      8vo,  ^I  %s. 
GURNEV,  Reo.  .•i^ffl'.— ■Wagner's  Parsifal.     A  Stndy.    Fcap.  Svo, 

HADDQN,   CctraUns.—T\i^  Larger   Life:  Studies  in   Hinton's 

Ethics.     Crown  Svo,  51. 
HAGGARD,  H.  RideT-.—Cetymsjo  and  his  "White  Neighbours  J 

or,   Rematlts   on   Recent  Events  in   Zululand,  Natal,  and  the 

Transvaal.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  61. 
HALDEMAM,  S.  3",— Pennsylvania  Dutch  :   A  Dialect  of  South 

Germany  with  an  Infusion  of  English.     Svo,  y.  6d. 
HALL,   F.   7;— The  Pedigree   of  the   Devil.      With  •}  Autotype 

Illustrations  from  Designs  by  the  Author.     Demy  Svo,  ^l.  OJ. 
HALLOCK,  C/iar/iTj.— The  Sportsman's  Gazetteer  and  General 

Guide.      The   Game   Animals,   Birds,   and   Fishes   of  North 

America.     Maps  and  Portrait,     Crown  Svo,  151. 


Hamilton,  Memoirs  of  Arthur,  B.A-,  of  Tiinity  College,  Ctm' 
bridge.     Crown  Evo,  6s. 

Handbook  of  Home  Rule,  being  Articles  on  [he  Irish  Qneslioo 

Vnrioiis   Writers.      Edited   by  James    Bryce,    M.P.     Seconi 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  is.  sewed,  or  is.  6d.  clotli. 


HARTMANNy    /"rrJBs.— Magic,    WTiile    and    Black;    or 
Scieoce  of  Finite  and  Infinite  Life.     Crown  Svo,  is.  &/. 
The  Life  of  Paracelsus,  and  the  Substance  of  his  Teach- 
ings.    Post  Svo,  icu.  bd. 
Life  and  Doctrines  of  Jacob  Behmeii.     Tost  Svo,  loi 
,'IAWTHORNE,  Nathaniel.— -9! otWs.     Complete  in  TwdveVokraa. 

Large  post  8vo,  "js.  dd.  each  volume. 

HECA'ER,  y.  F.    C— The   Epidemics  of   tha  Middle  Ages, 

Translated  by  G.  B.  BAlilNGToN,  M.D,,  F.K.S.     Third  Ediliiffl. 

Svo,  gj.  6d. 

HENDXIK',   J/ani.— Memoirs  of   Hans   Hendrik,   the  Arctic 

Traveller ;    serving  under   Kane,   Hayes,    Hall,   and  Naie, 

•853-76.    Translated  from  the  Eskimo  Language  by  Dr.  HeniV 

Rink.    CtowoSvo,  31.  61/, 

•HENDRIKS,  Dont   Lawrenti.—T'ba  London   Charterhouse;  its 

Monks  and  its  Martyrs.      Illustrated.     Demy  Svo,  1^. 
HERZEN,  AUxandcr. — Du  Developpement  des  Id^es  Revolu- 
tionnaires  en  Rusaie.     ismo,  11.  bd. 
A  separate  list  of  A.   Iletien's  works  in  Russian  may  be  !ffld  on 
application. 
HILL,  Alfred. — The  History  of  the  Reform  Movement  in  Iht 
Deatal  Profession  in  Great  Britain  during  the  !asl  twenty  TMii 
Crown  Svo,  rni.  6d. 
HILLEBRAND,  Aar;.— France  and  the  French  in  the  Second- 
Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Translated  from  Ibt 
Third  German  EdiLion.     Post  Bvo,  lOi.  6rf. 
IIINTON,  7.— Life  and  Letters.    With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  W. 
W.  GtFLL,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H.  Jeei 
Sinth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  Si.  &/. 
Philosophy  and  Religion.     Selections  from  the  Manuscripts  of 
the  late  James  Hinton.    Edited  by  CAROLINE  Hadoon.    Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  Jj. 
The    Law    Breaker,    and   The    Coming    of    the  LaWi 

Edited  by  Mari:ahet  HintON.     Croim  Bvo,  dt. 

The  Mystery  of  Pain.     New  Edition.     Feap.  Svo,  is. 

BODGSON,  y.  £.— Academy  Lectures.     Croiv-n  Svo,  7j-.  M 


Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.'s  Publications. 


Holbein   Society.— Subscription,   one   guinea   per  annum.      List  cl 

Publications  on  applic^tiun. 
MOLMES-PORBES,  Avary   ff.— The   Science  of    Beauty.     An. 

Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  <?!sthetics.     Second  Edition. 

Post  Svo,  y.  id. 
HOLVOAKE,   a.  7.— The  History  of  Co-operation  in  Eog- 

laad  1  Its  Literature  and  its  Advocates,    z  vols.     Crown  Sro, 


r.— D.  D.  Home:  His  Life  and  Mis 
Demy  Svo,  iw.  61/. 
Gift  of  D.  D.  Home.     Demy  8yo,  lOJ. 
,1      Honaer's  Iliad.     Greek  Text  with  Ttansla 
^^H  C.S.I     Two  V0I9.     Demy  Svo,  141. 

^^L  only.     One  vol.    Crown  Svo,  5^. 

^^^BOZE,  Jfcnry.—The  Scien[:B  and  Art  of  Training.     A  Hand 
^^^P  book  lor  Athletes.     Demy  Svo,  y.  dd. 

^^ffOO  PER,  Mary.— l-\.nl&  Dinners:  How  to  Serve  them  wit! 
Elegance  and  Kconomy.  Twenty-first  Edition.  Ccowj 
Svo,  2S.  6d. 
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^FJCINS,    Ellicf. —VIoTiL    amongst   Working    Men.      Sixtft 

Edition.     Crown  Sto,  31.  6d. 
HORNADAY,  W.  7:— Two  Years  In  a  Jungle.   With  Illustrations. 

Demy  Svo,  211. 
UQWELLS,   W.  D.—A.   Little  Girl  i 

With  Introduction  and  Commen 

Svo,  lor. 
HUMBOLDT,  Baran  Wilhdm  (^n.— The  Sphere  and  Duties  of 

Govemnaent.       Translated     from    the    German    by    JoSEpra 

COULTHAED,  Jun.      Post  Svo,  5J-. 
SYNDMAN,   H.   J/.— The   Historical   Basis  of  Socialism   in 

Kngland.      Large  crown  Svo,  %s.  bd. 

JM  THURN,  Evirard  F.—Auiong  the  Intliana  of  Guiana. 
Being  Sketches,  chiefly  anthropologic,  from  the  Interior  of  British 
Guiana.     With  53  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Bemy  8vo,  iS/. 

iNGLEBY,  Ike  late  Clement  J/l— Essays.  Edited  by  his  Son.  Crowtk 
8to,  ^!.  6rf. 


A  List  of 


By  s  Graduate  of  OtlaA 


JAPF,  Alexander  ff.~Tia.ys  -with  Industrials,  Adventures  and 
Experiences  among  Curious  Indunnes.  With  Iltiistrattim!; 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 


JEN/CINS,    E.—A    Modem    Paladin.      ConteniponiTy   Manners. 

Crown  8vo,  ^s. 
JENXINS,  /aict, — Vest-Pocket  Lexicon,     An  English  Dictionnrj 

of  all  except  fttmi!iar  Words,  including  the  principal  Sciewiiis 

and    Technical    Terms,    ond    Foreign    Moneys,    Weights,   and 

Mensures.     64010,  11. 
jENKms,  Ra>.  Canaa  R.  C— Heraldry  :  English  and  Foreign. 

With  a  Dictionary  of  Heraldic  Terms  and   156   Ulnstntions. 

Small  crown  Svo,  31.  bd. 


I  Layman.     Crown  Svoi 


6j-. 

JOHNSTON,    S.   H.,   F.Z.S.~Tiif>   Klllma-tijaro  Expedttion. 
A  Record  of  Scientific  Exploration  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa, 
and  a  General  Description  of  the  Nalural  History,  Lm^ago. 
and  Commerce  of  the  KiHma-BJani  District.     Willi  6  Maps,  iri 
over  80  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Demy  8vo,  sis. 
The  History  of  a  Slave,    With  47  Illustrations,    Square  Svo,  61. 
Juvenalls  SatiraB.     With  a  Literal  English  Prose  Trandalio 
Notes.     By  J.  D.  Lbwis.     Second  Edilion.     3  vols.     Svo, 
KARDEC,  ASin.—Ttie  Spirit's  Book,     The  Principles  of  Spiritist- 
Doctrine  on  the   Immortality  of  the   Soul,   etc.     Tiuisraillai 
through  various  mediums.     Translated  by  Anma  BlackwelI. 
Crown  Svo,  71.  ^d. 
The  Medium's  Book  ;  or,  Guide  for  Mediums  and  for  Evoca- 
tions,    Translated  by  Anna  Blackwkll.     Crown  8vo,  7j.  6^. 
Heaven   and   Hell ;  or.  The  Divine  Justice  Vindicaled  in  iL 
Plurality  of  Existences,      Translated   by  Ansa  BlacewsUv 
Crown  Svo,  -js.  hd. 


KAUFMANN,  Rtv.  M.,  ,1/. /I. —Socialism  ;  its  Niiture,  its  Dangers, 
and  its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  Svo,  'js.  6d. 
Utopias  ;  or.  Schemes  of  SociaJ   ImprovemeDt,  from  Sir  Thomas 

More  to  Karl  Marx.     Crown  Svo,  5j. 
Christian  Socialism.     Crown  Svo,  4/.  6^. 

A'EJi/f/SOJV,  Lady  Camlini.—A.  CommonplacQ  Book  ot  the 
Fifteenth  Ceritury.  Conlaining  a  Religious  Play  and 
Poetry,  Legal  Forms,  and  Local  Accounts.  From  the  Oiigiual 
MS.  at  Biome  Hall,  SufTolt.  Edited  by  J-UCy  Toi;lMIN 
Smith.     With  z  Facsimiles.      Demy  Svo,  ^s.  6d. 

KINGSFORD,   Anna,    M.n.—T-he    Perfect    Way    In    Diet.    A 
Treatise  advocating  a  Return  to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of 
our  Race.     Third  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo,  21, 
The  Spiritual  Hermeaeutics  of  Astrology  and  Holy 
"Writ.     Illustrated.    410,  parchment,  lor,  6d. 

KINGSFORD,    Annn,    and  MAITLAND,    Ed'jjard.—T'tie   Virgin 
of  the  WTorld  of  Hermes  Mercurius  Trismeglstus. 
Rendered  into  English.     410,  parchment,  lor.  6c'. 
The  Perfect  TiVay  ;  or,  The  Finding  of  Christ.     Third  Edition, 
Revised.    Square  l6mo,  p.  64. 

JCmCSFORD,  JVH/iam.—HisloiTY  ot  Canada.    3  vol*.    Svo,  ^2  5J. 

KITTON,  Frtd.  G.— John  Leech,  Artist  and  Humourist.  A 
Biographical  Sketch.     Demy  iSmo,  ss. 

KRAUS,  y.— Carlsbad  and  lis  Natural  Healing  Agents. 
With  Notes,  Introductory,  by  the  Rev,  John  T.  Wallers, 
Third  Edition,     Crown  Svo,  6/.  bd. 


LANG,  Andrew.— X-tisX  Leaders.     Cro 


LEFEVRE,  Right  Hon,    G,   JAan/,— Peel  and  O'Connall.      Demy 
Svo,  loi.  (td. 
Incidents  of  Coercion.     A  Jonmil  of  Viats  to  Ireland.     Third 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  u.  dd. ;  paper  covers,  \s. 
Irish   Meoibere  and   English  Gaolera.     Crown  Svo,   limp 
dotb,  u.  dd. ;  paper  covets,  11, 
.   Combination    and    Coercion    in    Ireland.     A    Sequel    to 
"hicidents  of  Coercion."     Crown  Svo,  cloth,   is.   W. ;    paper 


LELAND,  CharUs  C— The   Breitmann   Ballads.     The  onl; 

thuiizcd    Edition.      Complete    in    I    vol..   including   Kintl 

Ballads,  illustrating  bis  Tcavcis  in  Europe  (never  before  piirueil). 

Crown  Sio,  in. 
Gaudeamus.     Humorous  Poems  translated  from  the  Gcnnino! 

JosBPH  Victor  Sckeffel  and  others.     i6aio,  31.  bd. 
The  English  Gipsies  and  their  Language.   Second  Edidiu. 

Crown  a»o,  ^I.  6d. 
Fu-Sang ;  or,  The  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Buddhirt 

Priests  in  the  Fifth  Century.     Crown  8»o,  71.  dd. 
Pidgin-English    SIng-Song ;    or.   Songs  and   Stories  in  tie 

China-English  Dialect.      With  a  Vocabulary.     Second  Edition, 

Crown  8vo,  y. 
The  Gypsies.     Crown  Svo,  loi.  6d. 
Light  on  the  Path.     For  the  Personal  Use  of  those  who  are  Ignorul 

of  the  Eastern  Wisdom.      Written  down  by  M.  C.     Fcap.  Svo, 

LOCHER,   Carl.—K-a  Explanation  of  Organ  Stops,  with  HiuB 

for  Effective  Combinations.     Demy  Svo,  5^. 
LONGFELLOW,  H.   Wadstvorth.—l-ile.     By   his   Brother,  Samum 

Longfellow.    With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    3  vols.   Demi 


Lotos  Series  (The).       Pot  Svo,  bound  in  two  styles:   (i)  doth,  gill 
back  and  edges;  (2)  half-parchment,  cloth  sides,  gilt  top, 

The  Original  Travels  and  Surprising  Adventures  ot 
Baron  Munchausen,     Illustrated  by  Alfred  CkowquiU- 

The  Breitmann  Ballads.  By  Charles  G.  Lkland.  Auihoi's 
Copytighl  Edition,  with  a.  New  Preface  and  Additional  Poems. 

Essays  on  Men  and  Books  Selected  from  the  Earlier 
Writings  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Vol.  I.  Inlroductoiy— 
Lord  Clive— Milton— Earl  Chatham— Lord  Byron.  With  Criti- 
cal Introduction  and  Notes  by  Alexander  H.  Japp,  LL,D. 
With  Portraits. 

The  Light  of  Asia  ;  or,  The  Great  Renunciation.     Being  Ibe 
Life  and  Teaching  of  Gautama,  Prince  of  India  and  Founder 
of  Buddhism.     Told  in  Verse  by  an  Indian  Buddhist.     By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnolo,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.L     With  Illustrations  and. 
Portrait  of  the  Author. 
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Paid,  Trench,  Trilbiier  &  Co.'s  Publications.     17   ■ 

IS  Series  {T\ia)—co)stinued. 
The  Marvellotts  and    Rare  Conceits   of   Master  Tyll    I 

JOwlglass,     Newly  Collected,  Chronicled,  and  set  forth  in  an    I 
English  Tongue.     By  KENNETH  H.  R.  Mackekzje.    Adorned 
»rilS  many  roost    Diverting  and  Cunning   Devices  by  ALFRED 
Crowo'jill. 
'    ~  .     -..      .  ,      .        _  g^  'E.v.ic   Mackat. 

The  La^e  Paper  Edition  of  these  Volumes  wQl  be  limited  to 
loi  numbered  copies  for  sale  in  England,  price  izr-  bd.  each,  net. 
nrder,  Charles :  A  Biography,     By  the  Author  of  "  St.  Teresa." 
Tweinii  Edition,      With  Portrait,      Crown  Svo,  31,  6rf, 


"KES,  Eiia  C.  E.—'Lectvcea  on  General  Nursing,  delivered  to  1 
the  Probationers  of  the  London  Hospital  Training  School  for  ] 
Nurses.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  21.  61!'. 


rav,  5'-— -Amongst  Machines.  A  Description  of  Various  Me- 
chanical Appliances  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Wood,  Melal, 
etc.  A  Book  for  Boys.  Second  Edition.  64  Engravings. 
Crown  Svo,  31.  6d. 
The  Young  Mechanic.  Containing  Direclloiis  for  the  Use  of 
all  Kinds  of  Tools,  and  for  the  Construction  of  S team-Engines, 
etc.  A  Book  for  Boys.  Second  Edition.  With  jo  Engravings. 
Crown  Svo,  3J-.  &/. 


/LEY,  £.— The  Art  of  Judging  the  Character  of  Indi- 
viduals from  their  Handwriting  and  Style,  With  35 
Plates.     Square  l6mo,  SJ. 

-TO/^,  Edward  Bu!-,a;r,  AsrJ.—'Llfe,  Letters  and  Literary 
Reniains,  By  his  Son,  the  Eakl  of  Lytton.  With  Portraits, 
Iliuatrations  and  Facsiiiules.     Demy  Svo.    Vols.  I.  and  II.,  jar. 


MACHIAVELLI,  NLeo!^, 

Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of  Titus  Ijvius,  Trus 
lated  Trom  Lbe  Italian  by  Ninian  Hill  Thomson,  M.A.   Luga 


MAIDEN,  J.  B.—TYie  Useful  Native  Plants  of  Australia  (in- 
cluding Tasmaniu).     Demy  Svo,  izi.  dd, 

Maintenon,  Madame  de.     By  Emu.v  Bowles.     With 
Lmge  crown  Svo,  7j.  M. 


MARKHAM,  Cafl.  Albert  Hailing,  R.N.—Tbs  Great  Froxen  SesM 
A  Petaonol  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  AUrt  dunii^  theArcMT 
Expeditian  of  1S75-6.     Witt  6  full-page  lUnBtrations,  a  Mip 
and  27  Woodcuts.     Sixth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  a 


J/.-irSEA".?,  5.  i.^y:— The  Key  of  Solomon  the  King.    Trai 

from    Ancient    MSS.   !n   the   British   Museum.      With  Pill*; 
Crown  4to,  15/. 

The  Kabbalah  Unveiled.  Containing  the  Three  BoofcsoflliA 
Zohar.  Translated  into  English.  With  Plates.  Post  Svo,l 
lOJ.  &/.  ^ 

The  Tarot:   its  Occult  Signiflcation,  Use  iti  Fortune- 
Telling,  and  Method  of  Play,    aimo,  u.  6d. ;  iviili  pji-t    I 
of7a  Tarot  Cards,  51. 

MAUDSLEY,  H.,   il/.ZJ.— Body  and  WilL      Being  an  Essay  (ob- 
ceming  Will,  in  its  Metaphysical,  Physiological,  and  PBtholoeiaJ 
Aspects.     Svo,  125. 
Natural   Causes  and   Supernatural   Seemings.   .  Stconi 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  fa. 

Mechanic,  The  Young.  A  Book  for  Boys.  Containing  DirecHoni 
for  the  Use  of  all  Kinds  of  Tools,  and  for  the  ConstmctiDa  of 
.Steam -Engines  and  Medianical  Models.  By  the  Rev.  J.  LlIEIH. 
Sixth  Edition.     With  70  Engravings.     Crown  Svo,  y.  6J. 

Hechanic's  "Workshop,  Aniateur.  Plain  and  Concise  Directioiii 
for  the  Manipulation  of  Wood  and  Metals,  By  theAalhat  * 
"The  Lathe  and  its  Uses."    Sixth  Edition.    Illustrated.    " 


Paul,  Trench,  TrUbner  &  Co.'s  Publications. 

andelssohn's  Letters  to  Ignaz  and  Charlotte  Moschelos. 
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Dravidian  or  South  Indian  Family  of  Languages, 
A  second,  collected,  and  enlarged  Edition,     Demy  Svo,  2%s. 

CAPPELLER,  Carl.— A  Sanskrit- English  Dictionary.  Based 
upon  the  St.  Petersburg  Lexicons.    Kojal  Svo.    [In  freparaliQii, 

C//.-JZjT/£^5, /.—Structure  of  Chinese  Characters,  under  300 
Primary  Forms,  Lxfter  the  Shwoh-wan,  loo  A.D.  Demy  S'o, 
iw.  &/. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  B.  N.—A.  Romanised    Japanese    Reader. 
Consisting  of  Japanese  Anecdotes,  Maxims,  with  English  Trans- 
lation and  Notes.     i2mo,  6j-. 
The  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese.     Post  Svo,  71.  dd. 
Handbook  of  Colloquial  Japanese.    Svo,  lit.  td. 

CHATTER//,  Mshini  M.—Tha  Bhagavad  Gita  ;  or,  The  Lord's 
Lay.  With  Commentary  and  Notes.  Translated  from  the 
Sanskrit,     Second  Edition.     Royal  Svo,  loi.  dd. 

CHILDERS,  R.   C.—&  Pali-English   Dictionary,  with  Sanslirit 

Equivalents.     Imperial  Svo,  ^3  3J-, 
The  Mahaparinibbanasutta  of  the  Sutta  Pitaka,      The 

Pali  Text.     Edited  by  R.  C.  Childers.     Svo,  $'■ 
CniNTAMOn,  //.—A  Commentary  on  the  Text  of  the  Bha- 

gavad-Gf  ta  ;  or,  The  Discourse  between  Khiishna  and  Arjuna 

of  Divine  Matters.     Post  Svo,  bs. 
COOAIARA   SWAMY,  A/wCa.— The  Dathavanaa  ;  or,  The  History 

of  the  Tooth  Relic  of  Golama  Buddha,  in  Pali  Verse.     Edited  by 

MuTO    CoOMARA    SwAMY,      Demy    Svo,    loi.   bd.      English 

Translation.     With  Notes.     6j. 


pWELL,   E.   B.—A.    Short    Introduction    to    the  Ordinary 
Prakrit  of  the  Sanskrit  Dramas.     Crown  Svo,  31.  dd. 
Prakrlta-Prakasa ;   or,  TLe   Prakrit  Grammar   of  Varamcbi, 
with  the  CommcDtary  (Manorama)  of  Ehamaha.     Svo,  li|j. 


WNNINGHAM,   Major-Giitira!   Alixaiidcr. — The   Ancient   Geo- 
graphy  of  India,     I.  The  Buddhist  Period,   including  the 
Campaigns  of  Aleiandet  and   the  Travels   of  Hwen.Thsang. 
With  13  Maps.     Svo,  £\  3j. 
Archasological  Survey  of  India,  Reports.     With  n 
Plates. .   Vols.  I.  lo  XXIII.     lioyal  Svo,  101.  and  lii 
General  lnde\  to  Vols,  I.  to  XXHI.     Royal  Svo,  1 
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CaST,  R.  A'.— Pictures  of  Indian  Life,  Skelclied  with  Ihe  Ttn 
fiom  1852  lo  iXSl.     With  Maps.     Crown  Sro,  ^s.  bd. 

Jlli.VyYS,  N.  A— The  Folk-Lore  of  China,  and  its  Affinities 
^witti  that  of  the  Aryan  and  Semilic  Races,  8vo,  loi.c^. 

DOUCLAS.  R.  A'— Chinese   Language  and  Literature.    Tiro 

Leclutcs,     Crciwii  Svo,  51. 
The  Life  of  Jenghlz  Khan.     Tmnshtcd   from  tbe  Ouneffi. 

Crown  Svo,  5,1. 
POIf'SOy,  yohn.—pL  Grammar  of  the  Urdu  or  HinduBtam 

Language.     Second  KilitJon.     Crowa  Svo,  lot.  (xf. 
A  Hindustani  Hxsrcise  Book.   ContninrngaSeriesofPisKiect 

nnd  Extracts  adapted  for  Tr.iii'^lalion  inlo  IIin<lristIaL     Cidkh 

Svo,  2S.  6d. 
Pl'A'A,  T/ienifari-.—Aa  Essay  on  the  Brahul  Grammar.    Demy 

Svo,  y.  bd. 
DUTT,  Romish  Chuiidtr.—Pi.  History  of  Civilization  in  Ancient 

India.     Bnied   on   Sanscrit   Liteiatnif.     3  vol^.     Crown  Sro. 

Vol,  I.  Vedic  and  Epic  Ages.     Sj.     Vol.  II.  Rationalistic  Age, 

8j.     Vol.  III.  [In prtfaraHon. 

EDfCINS,  Jiw^A.— China's  Place  in  Philology.    An  Attempt  to 

show  that  the  Languages  o(  Europe  and  Asia  hive  a 

origin.     Ctown  Svo,  lo.'.  (>d. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Chinese  Language.  As  ExempliJyiiis 

the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Human  Specoh.  Demy  Svo,  4r.  td. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  Demy  Svo,  S^, 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Chinese  Cbaractes. 

Royal  Sro,  I  Si. 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund  :— 

The  Store-City  of  Pithom,   and  the   Route   of  the  Exodift 

By  Edouard  Naviile.     Third  Edition.     With  13  Plutw  onJ 

3  Maps.     Royal  4to,  2$s. 
Tania.    Parti,,  1883-84.     By  W.  M.  Flivders  Petki*;.    Will 

19  Plates  and  Plans.      Royal  4IC,  xy. 
Tania.      Part  II,     Nebesha,   Daphne  (Tahpenes).     By  W,  M. 

Flinders  Petrie  and  F,  Ll.  Griffith.     64  Plates.     Ro)'il 

Naukratis.   Part  I.  By  W.M.  Flinders  Petrie,  Cecil  Smith, 
E.  A.  Gardnf.r.  and  B,  V.  Hvad,   With  45  Plates.    Roy.-J  4W 

Naukratis.      Part   II.     By   Erkest  A.   Gardner.      With  M 

Appendix  by  F.  Ll.  Griffith,    With  24  Pistes.    Roynl  410. 1S*J^ 
Goshen.     By  E.  Naviu.e.     With  :i  PIatt'5.     Ropl  410,  xy. 


'TEL,  E.  j'.— Buddhism  ;  Its  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Popular 
Aspects.     Tliird,  Revised  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  5J. 
Handbook    for   the   Student    of    CfiinesQ    Buddhism. 
Second  Edition.      Crown  8vo,  l&t. 

ILIOT,  Sir  H.  j1/.— Memoirs  on  the  History,  Folk-Lore, 
and  Distribution  of  the  Races  of  the  North- Western 
Provinces  of  India.  Edited  by  J,  Beames,  z  vols.  Willi 
3  Coloured  Maps.  Demy  Svo,  £,1  i&r. 
The  History  of  India,  as  told  by  its  own  Historians.  The 
Miihammiidan  Period.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous  Papers  of 
the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.  Revised  and  continued  by  Pro- 
fessor JoHsr  Dowsos.     8  vols,     Svo,  £%  8j. 

\SERSON,  Ellta  J?uiseIl.—TTidiaTi  Myths;  or,  Legends,  Tradi- 
tions, and  Symbols  of  the  Aborigines  of  America.  Illuslrated. 
Post  Svo,  £1  iJ. 

IRGUSSON,  7:  — Chinese  Ressarchea.  First  Part.  Cliinc^e 
Chronology  and  Cycles.     Crown  Svo,  loj.  &/. 

TNN,  Alexander. — Persian  for  Travellers,     Oblong  3zmo,  Jj. 

HYEJl,  Major  G.  S.— The  Khyeng  People  of  the  Sandoway 
DiBtriol,  Arakan.     With  2  Plates.     Svo,  3J,  dd. 
Pali  Studies.    No.  T.  Analysis,  and  Pali  Text  of  the  Subodhalan- 
kara,  or  Easy  Rhetoric,  by  Sangharakkhita  Tliera.     Svo,  y.  &/. 


'LES,  fferkrt  .rf,— Chinese  Sketches.     Svo,  iqj-.  Cd. 

A  Dictionary  of  Colloquial  Idioms  in  the  Mandarin 
Dialect.     4I0,  2&s. 

Synoptical  Studies  in  Chinese  Character.    Svo,  ijj, 

Chinese  without  a  Teacher.  Being  a  Collection  of  Easy  imd 
Useful  Sentences  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  With  a  Voeabularj-. 
Ilmo,  SJ. 

The  San  Tzu  Ching ;  or.  Three  Cliaracler  Classic ;  and  liie 
Ch'Jen  Tsu  Wen  ;  or.  Thousand  Character  Essay.  Metrically 
translated  by  Herbert  A.  Git.fs.  iimo,  ar.  6d. 
0V££,  C.  .ff.—The  Folk.-Songs  of  Southern  India.  Con- 
taining Canarese,  Badaga,  Cooi^,  Tamil,  Malayalam,  and  Teliigu 
Songs,  The  Cural,  Svo,  lot.  bd. 
HIFFtN,  L.  If.—rbo  Rajas  of  the  Punjab.  History  of  the 
Pnncipal  States  in  the  Punjab,  and  their  Political  Relations  witli 
the  British  Government.     Royal  Svo,  21s. 

■JtlFFITH^  F.  Z.— The  Inscriptions  of  Siut  and  Der  Rifeh. 
With  ii  I'lates.     410,  ioj. 
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CKIFF/S,  ttr.  ^.— The  Mikado's  Empire.  Book  I.  HislDij  of 
Japut,  from  B.C.  660  to  A.D.  1S72.  Book  II.  Personal  Experi- 
ences, Obsetvations,  and  Sludies  in  Japan,  18^0-1874.  Secmi 
Edilion.     Iliustrated,     8vo,  aoi. 


UAFIZ  OF  &Wi?^Z.— Selections  from  his  Poems.  Transbled 
from  the  Persian  by  Hermann  Bicknell.  With  Onenul 
Borderiog  in  gold  and  colour,  and  lUustratioiis  by  J.  R.  HEX- 
BERT.  R,A.     Demy  4to,  £,1  zs. 

HAGGARD,  W.  H.,  and  LE  STRANGE,  C— The  Vazir  of  Lan- 
kuran.  A  Persian  Play.  Edited,  with  a  Grammalical  Inlto- 
duction,  3.  Translation,  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary,  giving  the 
Pronunciation.     Crown  8to,  ioj.  61/. 

HALL,  John  Carry.— Pi.  General  View  of  Chinese  CiTillxatloDf 
and  of  the  Relations  of  the  West  with  Chion,  From  the  Frendi 
of  M.  PiEKRE  L.\FFITTE.     Demy  SvQ,  31. 

Hebrew  Literature  Society. — Lists  on  application. 


3C«. 
HILMY,  H.B.  Prince  Ibrahim.— Tixa  Literature  of   Egypt   and 

the  Soudati.      From   the   Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  iSSt 

inclusive.    A  Bibliography;  comprising  Printed  Books,  Periodic! 

Writings  and  Papers  of  Learned  Societies,  Maps  and  CharU; 

Ancient  Papyri,  Manuscripts,  Drawings,  etc.     z  vok.     Demy 

4to.  £Z  3'- 
Hindoo   Mythology   Popularly  Treated.     An  Epitomised  De 

scription  of  the  various  Heathen  Deities  illustrated  on  the  SilfQ 

Swami  Tea  Service  presented,  as  a  memento  of  his  visit  to  Ini 

to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,   K.G.,  by  His  Highness 

Gaekwar  of  Baroda.     Small  410,  31.  &/. 

HODGSON,  B.  ZT.— Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  a  . 
Religion  of  Nepal  and  Tibet.  Together  with  furiW 
Papers  on  the  Geography,  Ethnolo^,  and  Commerce  of  ihoi^ 
Countries.     Koyal  8vo,  14^. 

HOPA'/NS,  F.  Z.— Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Turkisli 
Language.     With  a  few  Easy  Exercises,     Crown  8vo,  31.  f^. 
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'^NTSR,   Sir   William    miiirii.—Th&    Imperial    Gazetteer    of 

India.    New   Edition.     In    14  vols.     With   Maps.     1886-S7. 

Half-morocco,  ^3  y. 
The    Indian    Empire ;    Ita    People,    History,   and   Producls. 

Second  and  Revised  Edition,  incorporating  the  general  results 

of  the  Census  of  l88r.     With  Map.     Demy  Svo,  ^l  is. 
A  Brief  History  of  the  Indian  People.     Fourth  Edition. 

With  Map.     Crown  Svo,  y.  6J. 
The  Indian  Musalmana.     Third  Edition.     S™,  101.  bit. 
Famine  Aspects  of  Bengal  Districts.     A  Ss-'^tem  of  Famiiie 

Warnings.     Crown  Svo,  "]!.  6if. 
A  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal.    In  20  vol^.    Svo,  half- 

morocco,  ^5. 
A  Statistical  Account  of  Assam.    1  vols.    With  2  Maps. 

8vo,  half-morocco,  loj. 

Col- 


a.— Publications  of  the  Geographical  Department  of 
the  India  Office,  London.  A  separate  Hsi,  also  list  of  all 
the  Government  Maps,  on  application. 

a. — Publications  of   the  Geological  Survey  of    India. 

A  separate  list  on  application, 

a  Onice  Publications  :— 
.  Aden,  Statistical  Account  of.    ss. 
Baden  Po-well.     Land  Revenues,  etc.,  in  India,     iw. 

Do.  Jurisprudence  for  Forest  Onicers.     121. 

Deal's  Buddhist  Tripitaka.     4J, 
Bombay  Code,     211, 
Bombay  Gazetteer,    Vol.  11.  i4J-.    Vol,  VIII.  gs.    VoLXIII, 

(2  parts)  16s.     Vol.  XV.  (2  parts)  l6s. 
Do,  do.  Vols.    m.   to  Vn.,   and  X.,   XI.,    XIL, 

XIV.,  XVI.   Si.  each. 
Do.  do.  Vols.  XX!.,  XXir.,  and  XXIII,   91.  each. 

Burgess'  Archaeological  Surveyor  Western  India, 

Vol,  IL  6y. 
Do,  do.  do.        Vol.  Ill,  421. 

Do,  do.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  ii6i. 

Do.  do.  Southern  India. 

VoL  1.  S41. 


Burma  (British)  Gazetteer. 


SOf. 


IiidiA  Office  Publications — conttHucd. 

Corpus  Inscriplionem  Indioarum.    Vol.  L    32J.    Vol.  lil. 

Sor. 
Cunningham's  Archaeological  Survey.    VoU.  I.  m  XSIII. 
tor.  and  131.  ud 
Do.  ludcx  to  Vols.  I.  10  XXIII.     I2J. 

Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  of  the  Govemiaeiit  of 

India  for  18S3-4.     2s.  M. 
Gamble.     Manual  of  Indian  Timbers,     lor. 
Indian  Kducation  Commission,   Report  of  the.     121. 

Appendices.     10  M)ts.     loi. 
Jaschke's  Tibet  an -English  Dictionary.     30J. 
Liolard's  Silk  in  India.     Tart  t.     2i. 
Loth.     Catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.     xos.bd. 
Markham's  Abstract  of  Reports  of  Surveys,     ij.  6i. 
Mitra  {Rajendralala),  Buddha  Gaya,     601. 
Moir.    Torrent  Regions  of  the  Alps.     1/. 
Mueller.     Select  Plants  for  Extra-Tropical  Countries 

Sj. 
Mysore  and  Coorg  Gazetteer.    Vols.  1.  and  II.     km.  eai: 

Do.  do.  Vol.  in.     5'-. 

N.  W.  P.  Gazetteer.     Vuls.  I.  and  II.     ioj-.  each. 

Do.  do.  Vols.  m.  Lo  XT.,  XIII.  aud  XIV. 


Oudh  ' 
Rajput; 

Saunders'  Mount. 
Taylor.    Indian  1 


Vols,  I.  lo  III.     loj.  each. 
:tteer.     3  vols.     15/. 

nd  River  Basins  of  India.    ; 
B  Surveys,     is.  6d. 


Trumpp's  Adl  Granth.     521.  0,/. 

W/aring.    Pharmacopueia  of  India  (TheJ.    G/, 

Watson's  Tobacco,     51. 

"Wilson.     Madras  Army,     Vols.  1.  and  IL     2|j-. 

.ernationalNumismataOrientaliaCThe),  Royal 410,  ir ,  . 
■wrapper.  Part  L  Ancient  Indian  Weights.  By  E.  THOMAi!, 
F.R.S.  With  a  Plate  and  Map  of  the  India  of  Manti.  (tf.  W 
Part  II.  Coins  of  the  Urtuld  Turkumdm.  By  Stanley  Lasic 
Poole.     With  6  Plates,     gi.     Part  111.  The  Coinage  of  I^dii 
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ternational  Numiamata  Orientalia  (The) — continued. 

and  Persia,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Dynasly  of 
the  ActiKmenidEe.  By  Barclay  V.  Head.  With  3  Autotype 
Plates.  loj.  6^.  Part  IV.  The  Coins  of  the  TiUnni  Dynasty. 
By  Edward  Thomas  Rogers,  i  Plate.  Sj,  Part  V.  The 
Parthian  Coinage.  By  Percy  Gardner.  8  Autotype  Plates. 
iBf.  Part  VL  The  Ancient  Coins  and  Measures  of  Ceylon.  By 
T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  1  Plate.  101. 
Vol.  I.     Containing  the  iirst  six  parts,  as  specified  ahove.     Koyat 

4to,  half-bound,  ^3  131.  dd. 
Vol.  II.     Coins  of  the  JeiwB,     Being  a  History  of  the  Jtwish 
Coinage  and  Money  in  the  Old  and  New  Testamenls.     By  F.  W. 
Madden,   M.R.A.S.      With   279  Woodcuts   acd  a   Plate   of 
Alphabets.     Royal  410,  £i. 
Vol.  III.     Part  I.     The  Coins  of  Arakan,  of  Pegu,  and  of 
Buima.      By    Lieut.- General    Sir    Arthur    Phaybe,   C.B. 
Also  contains  the  Indian  Balhara,  and  the  Arabian  Intercourse 
with  India  in  the  Ninth  and  following  Centuries.     By  Ecwakd 
Thomas,  F.R.S.     With  5  Autotype  Illuslrations.     Royal  410, 
^.td. 
Vol.  III.   Part  II.     The  Coins  of  Southern  India.    By  Sir 
W.  Elliot.     With  Map  and  Plates.     Royal  410,  251. 
)SCHKE,  H.  A.—K  Tibetan -English  Dictionary.   With  special 
reference  to  the   Prevailing  Dialects.     To  which  is  added  an 
EngHsh-Tibetan  Vocabulary.     Imperial  Svo,  £,\   loi. 
a  (The),  ti^ether  with  its  Commentary.     Being  Tales  of  the 
Anterior  Birth  of  Gotama  Buddha.     Now  first  published  in  Pali, 
by  V.  Facsbo'll.     Text.     Svo.    Vol.   I.     z%s.     Vol.  II.     28j. 
Vol.  III.    3&I.     Vol.  IV.    28j.     Vol.  v.,  completing  the  work, 
is  in  preparation. 
JffNINGS,  Hargravi.—I^a  Indian  Religions  ;  or,  Resulla-of  the 

Mysterious  Buddhisai.    Demy  Svo,  icu.  hd. 
'SNSON,  JomHe/.— Oriental  Religions  and  their  Relation  to 
Universal  Religion,     Persia.     Demy  8vo,  i&t. 
WlSTNER,  0/Cfl.— Buddha  and  his  Doctrines.     A  Bibliographical 

Essay.    410,  as,  td. 
A-NOIVLES,  J.  ff.— Folk- Tales  of  Kashmir.     Post  Svo.  i6j, 
KOLBE,  F.  W.—K  Language-Study  based  on  Bantu  ;  or,  .Kn 

Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Root -Formation.     Demy  Syo,  6j. 
KRAPF,  i.— Dictionary  of  the  Suahili  Language.     Svo,  3ar. 
LEGCE,    7iw«.— The    Chinese    Clasaics.      With    a    Ttanilatioii, 
_  Critical  and  Exegetical.     In   ^  vols.    Vols,  I.-V.  in   H  Pails, 

published.     Royal  Svo,  £2  31.  each  part. 
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LF.GGE,  yamt! — eoiiliitutd. 

•  The  Chinese  Classics,  translated  into  English,    With  Fitlinu'  I 

nary  Essays  and  Explanatory  Notes.     Popular  Edition,    Ctowh  I 

8vo,     Vol.  I.  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius.     Sixth  Editioii.  I 

loi.  6J.     Vol.  II.   Works  of  Mencius.     121,     Vol.  III.  Ste-  f 

King  ;  or.  Book  of  Poetty.     izi. 
LILUE,   Arthur,   M.ff.A.S.~The   Popular   Life   of   Buddha. 

Containing  an  Answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  iSSr.    Willi 

Illuslrations.    Crown  Svo,  6s, 
Buddhism   in   Christendom ;   or,  Jesus  the  Essene.    Wtli 

Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  r5J, 
LOBSCHEID,  ;t".— Chinese  and  English  Dictionary,  arranged 

according  to  the  Radicals.     Imperial  Svo,  £-i  Sr. 
English  and  Chinese  Dictionary,  with  the  Fund  and  Win- 

darin  Pronunciation.     Folio,  ^8  8r. 
Maha-vira-GSiarlta ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  the  Great  Hero  Rama.. 

An  Indian  Drama.    Translated   from  the  Sanskrit  of  Bhav*- 

BHiJTi.     By  John  Picktohd.     Croivn  Svo,  5J, 
MA/HETTE-BE  Y,  Au^isfe.—Ths  Monuments  of  Upper  Egypt. 

A  Translation  of  the  "  Itin^raire  de  !a  Haute  Egypt "  of  AOGUSM- 

Mahiette-Bev.   By  Alphomse  Mariettb.   Crown  Svo,  71. 6i' 

MAKSDEN,  ;raAn«.— Numismata  Orientalla  lUualrata:  ThO' 
Plates  of  the  Oriental  Coins,  Ancient  and  ModerDj 
of  the  Collection  of  the  late  Wii.lia.m  Marsden,  F.R.S.    En-'^ 
graved  from  Drawings  made  under  his  Directions.     57  Plat(fc 

MASO.V,  ^.— Burma :  Its  People  and  Productions ;  or,  Hm 
on  the  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Minerals  of  Tenasserim,  Pwn,  aOl 
Burma.  Vol.  I.  Geology,  Minetaii^y,  and  Zoology.  Vd,  H 
Botany.    Rewritten  by  W.  Theobald.     2  vols.    Royal  Svo,  i\ 


Megha-Duta   (The).     (Cloud  Messenger.)    By   Kalidasa.    TraiW 
lated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  Verse  by  tho  lale  H, 
Wilson,  F.R.S.    The  Vocabulary  by  Francis  Johnson.    1 
Edition.    4to,  lOr.  6d. 

MOCKLER,  E. — A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  u 
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IV.  The   Elements   of    Military   Administration.     Fittf 

Fait :    Pfimanent   System  of  AdmiDistration,      By  Hajoci 
J.  W.  Buxton.     Small  crown  Svo,  71.  6a'. 

V.  Military  Laiw !   Its  Procedure   and    Practice.     By 

Lieul.-Col.  Si.'^m  C.  Pratt,  R.A.     Tilth  Edition.     Hevised. 
Small  crown  Svo,  4J,  bd. 

VI.  Cavalry  In  Modern  'War.    By  Major-General  F.  Chenevu 

Trench,  CM.G.     Small  crown  Svo,  6j. 

VII,  Field  Works,      Their  Technical  Construction  and  Tactic4 

Application.     By  the  Editor,  CoL  C,  B.  Brackenbury,  E.A., 

Small  crown  Svo,  in  2  parts,  \2S. 

BROOKE,  Major,  C.  A'— A  System  of  Field  Training.    Small 

crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  21. 
Catnpalgn  of  Fredericksburg,  November — December,  1862. 
A  Study  for  Officers  of  Volunteers.    By  a  Line  Officer,     With 
5  Maps  and  Plans,     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  51. 


COLVILE,  LUul.-Cel.  C.  ^.—Military  Tribunals.     Sev 
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'^AUFURD,  Capl.  II.  7— Suggestions  for  the  Military  Train- 
Ing  of  a  Company  of  Infantry.     Crown  Svo,  ts.  61/. 

\lMILTON,  Cajil.  Ian,  A.D.C.— The  Fighting  of  the  Future,    ii. 

'^XJilSOJV,   Col.  V?.— The  Officer's  Memorandum   Book  for 

Peace    and   TWar.      Faurth   Edition,    Revised   Ihroughout. 

Oblong  32iao,  red  baiil,  with  pencil,  Ji,  61/. 

KMbs  on   Cavalry  Tactics,   Organisation,   etc.     By  s.  Ca.valry 
Oificer.    With  Diagrams.     Demy  Svo,  12J. 
,    Cot.    H.    Hallam,     C.J/.G.— The    Dress,     Horses,     and 
Equipmeat  of   Infantry  and  Staff   OfQcers.    Crown 


\iTERSON,  Liiui.-Colond  IVitliam.— Notes  on  Military  Survey- 
ing and  Reconnaissance.     Sixtli  l^dition.    With  16  Plates, 
Demy  Svo,  ys.  (xl. 
'HAtV,  Col.  H. — The  Defence  and  Attack  of  Positions  and 
I.oca!ities.     Fourth  Edition.     Ciown  8vo,  31.  bd. 

^QNE,  Capt.  F.  GltaJmut,  jV.,^.— Tactical  Studies  from  the 
Franco- German  "WTar  of  1870-71.  With  22  LlthcgiBphic 
Sketches  and  Maps.  Demy  Kvo,  loi.  &/. 
l./iTlNSON,  H,  Spenser,  Capi.  oaik  LaiKoskire  ^.  K  —  Citizen 
Soldiers.  Essays  lowaida  the  Improvement  of  the  Volunteer 
Force,     Crown  Svo,  3J.  W. 


Comparative   Lexi. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
\£L,  Carl,  ^iS.a— Linguistic  Essays.     ! 
[    Slavic  and   Latin.      Ilthestcr   Lectures 
cography.     Post  Svo,  51. 
IRAHjiMS,  L.  S.—A  Manual  or  Scripture  History  for  Use 
in  Jeurish  Schools  and  Families,    With  MD.p  and  Ap- 
pendices,    Crown  8vo,  is,  dd. 
/;— A  Concise  Grammar  of  the  Dutch  Language,  with 
Selections  from  the  best  Authors  in  Prose  and  Poetry.     After 
Di,  F,  Ahn's  Method.     l2mo,  y.  M. 


AIIN,  F.—cofiliimed. 


Key  to  Ditto.     lamo,  Si/. 

Manual  of  GBirnan  and  English  Conversations,  o: 

Mecum  for  English  Travellers.     l2nio,  u.  &/. 
New,  Practical,  and  Easy  Method  of    Learning  the 

Frencli  Lan^age.    Fir&t  Conrseand  Secood  Course. 

each  ij.  &/.    The  Two  Conises  in  i  vol.     iima,  31. 
Ne'w,   Practical,   and   Easy   Method    of    learning  the 

French   Language.      Third    Course,   containing  a  frcncli 

Reader,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     l2mo,  ts.  6d. 
New,  Practical,  'and  Kasy  Method  of   X.earnlng  the 

Italian  Language.   First  and  Second  Courses,    tamo,  y,  U 
Ahn's  Coui^e.     Latin   Grammar  for  Beginaera.     By  W.  last, 

Ph.D.     i2mo,  31. 

BARANOWSh%  y.  7.— Anglo-Polish  Leiicon.     Fcap,  8vo, 

Slovmlk  Polsko-Angielski.    (Polish- English  Lexicon.)   Fcsp. 
8vo,  iw. 

BELLOWS,  JcJiis.—'eTa'atb.  o-uA  English  Dictionary  for  the 
Pocket.  Containing  the  French-English  and  Engiish-Freadi 
divisions  on  the  same  p^e ;  conjugating  all  the  verbs;  distin- 
guishing the  genders  by  different  types  ;  giving  numerous  aids  10 
pronunciation;  indicating  the  liaison  or  non-liaison  of  lenninal 
consonants;  and  translating  units  of  weight,  measure,  ani 
by  a  series  of  tables.  Second  Edition.  32mo,  roan,  lo 
morocco  tuck,  I2i.  Sd. 


3  of  all  the  Verbs  ii 


English  Grammar  for  BeginnerB.    Fcap.  I 


e  F>ench 
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J^£77:£',i'.^.,an(fZffl3iIM5,  A— French  Examination  Papers 
set  at  the  University  of  London,  Ananged  and  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ernest  Beette,  B.D.,  and  Ferdinand 
Thomas,  B.A.  Part  I.  Matriculation,  and  the  General  Examinn- 
tioQ  for  Women.     Crown  8vd,  3j.  6rf. 

French  Examination  Papers  set  at  the  University  of 
London,  Key  to  Part  I.  Edited  by  the  Rev,  P.  H.  E. 
Brette  and  F.  Thomas.     Ctown  8vo,  51. 

French  Examination  Papers  set  at  the  University  of 
London.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ernesi'  Bkztte  and 
Ferdinand  Thomas.    Part  II.    Crown  8vo,  71. 


BYRNE,  James. — General  Principles  of  the  Structure  of  Lan- 
guage.    2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  36J, 

The  Origin  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  Roots.    Demy 

Svo,  iBj. 
CAMERINI,   £.— L'Eoo    Italiano.     A  Practical   Guide    to  Italian 

Conversation.     With  a  Vocabulary,     izmo,  41.  dd. 
CONTOPOULOS,  N.—K  Lexicon  of  Modern  Greek-English 

and  English -Modern  Greek.     2  vols.     Svo,  27J. 
CONWA  y,  R.  ^^'woar.— Vomer's  Law  in;  Italy.    An  Essay  in  the 

History  of  the  Indo-European  Sibilants.     Demy  Svo,  51, 
The  Italic  Dialects.     I.  The  Text  of  the  Inscriptions,     II.  An 

Italic  Lexicon.     Edited  and  arranged  by  R.  Seymour  Conway. 

8to.  \ln  proration. 

DELBRUCK,  .5.— Introduction  to  the  Study  of    Language. 

The  History  and  Methods  of  Comparative  Philology  of  the  Iniio- 

KuTopean  Language;.     Svo,  5j. 
ffORSEY,  A.   y.   B.—A.   Practical  Grammar  of  Portuguese 

and   English.      Adapted    to    Ollendorff's   System.      Fourth 

Edition.     l2mo,  js. 
CoUotjuial  Portuguese  ; 

day  Life.     Fourth  Edition, 
DUSAR,  P.  Friedriek. — A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language. 

With  Exercises.      Second  Edition.      Crown  Svo,  4J.  iid. 

A  Grammatical  Course  of  the  German  Language.  Thiiil 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  y.  dd. 
Education  Library.    Edited  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus  ; — 

An     Introduction    to    the     History     of     Educational 

Theories.     By  Oscar    Browning,    M.A.     Second   Edition. 


I   Education  lAhtajy—emtinueii. 

Industrial  Education.    By  Sii'  Philip  Magnus.    6/, 

Old  Greek  Education.     B/  ilie  Rev.  ProL  Mahaffy,  M.A. 

Second  Edition,     y.  6J. 
School  Management.     Including  a  general  view  of  \he  wotk 
of  Education,  Organization,  and  Discipline.     By  JOSEPH  L«<M!(. 
Seveoth  Edition.     6s. 

EGER,  Gusiaii, — Technological  Dictionary  in  the  English  and 
German  Languages.  Editsd  by  GnsTAV  Egkk,  z  vols. 
Royal  8vo,  £\  ^s. 

ELLIS,  Rabcri. — Sources  of  the  Etruscan  and  Basque  Lan- 
guages,    Demy  Svo,  ^!,  bd. 

FRIEDRICH,  /".—Progressive  Gecroaa  Reader.  With  Copious 
Notes  to  the  First  Pail.     Crown  Bvo,  4/.  &/, 

I'KCEMBLING,  FrUdrUh  Otfo,— Graduated  German  Reader,  A 
Selection  from  the  most  Popular  Writers  ;  with  a  Vocabulary  foi 
the  First  Part.  Tenth  Edition.  l2mo,  3/.  fid. 
Graduated  Kxercises  for  Translation  Into  German, 
Consisting  of  Extracts  from  the  best  English  Authors;  with 
Idiomatic  Notes.     Crown  Svo,  4J.  6rf.     Without  Noles,  4J. 

CARLANDA,  Fedo-ko.—Ttxa  Fortunes  of  TWords.     Letters  to  a 
Lady.     Crown  Svo,  5/. 
The  Philosophy  of  "Words.     A  Popular  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  language.     Crown  Svo,  5j. 

CELDART,  E.  M.—K  Guide  to  Modem  Greek.  Tost  Svo,  ^s.  dJ. 
Key,  2J-.  &/. 

GOWAN,  Major  Walter  E.—A..  IvanofT's  Russian  Grammar. 
(l6th  Edition.)  Translated,  enlai^ed,  and  arranged  ibr  use  of 
Students  of  the  Russian  Language.     Demy  Svo,  6s, 

HQDGSOl^,  IV.  5,— The  Education  of  Girls ;  and  the  Em- 
ployment of  "Women  of  the  Upper  Classes  Edu- 
cationally considered.    Second  Edition,    Crown  Svo,  y.  W. 

KARCHER,  rai-ofli™.— Questionnaire  Francais.  Questions  on 
French  Grammar,  Idiomatic  Difficulties,  and  Military  Expres- 
sions. Fourth  Edition.  Crotvn  Svo,  4r.  dd,  \  interleaved  with 
wiiting-paper,  5J.  f>d. 

LANDON,  Josefk. — School  Management ;  Inclndinif  b  General  View 
of  the  Work  of  Education,  Organization,  and  Discipline.  Seventbi 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  (a. 

LANCE,  F.  K.  W.— Germanla.  A  German  Reading-Book  Arnrageil. 
Progressively.  Part  I.  Anthol<^  of  German  Prose  and  Poetry, 
with  Vocabulaty  and  Bic^iaphical  Notes.  Svo,  31.  %d.  Part  U. 
Essays  on  German  History  and  Institutions,  with  Notes.  Svt^ 
31.  bd.     Parts  I.  and  II.  ti^ether,  5^,  &/. 
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NGE,  F.  A'.  W.— continued. 
German  Grammar  Practice.    Crown  Svo,  is.  dd. 
CoUotiuial  German  Grammar.     Crown  Svo,  4,'.  6tf. 
fe-JiPKV,  Z.^Materials  for  Translating  from.  English  into 

French.     Seventh  Eiiition.     Post  Svo,  4/.  6rf. 
Ktle    French    Reader    (The),      Extracted    from   "  The  Modern 

French  Reader."     Third  Edition.      Crown  Svo,  2S. 
\lGNUS,  Sir  /!4i7(>i.— Industrial  Education.     Crown  Svo,  fa. 
tes'OJV,  Charhlli  M.~fiora&  Hducation  :  a  Course  of  Lectures  to 
I^ies,     Crown  Svo,  31.  fiif. 
HOUSE,  5^i«.— Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  English 

and  Italian  Dictionary.     2  vols.     Svo,  I2J. 

Manual  or  Italian  Conversation.    iSmo,  ar. 

Slodem  French  Reader  (The).     A  Glossary  of  Idioms,  Galiidsms, 

and  olher  Diflicnlliea  contained   in  the   Senior  Course  of  the 

Modern  French  Reader.  By  CHARLES  Cassai_  Crown  Svo,  zi.  6rf, 

Modem_  French  Reader  (The).     Prose.     Junior  Coarse.     Tenth 

Edited  by  Ch,  Cassal  and  ThEodorb  Karcher. 


n  Svo,  2 


6d.  ' 


Senior  Course.     Third  Edition 
Modern  French  Reader.    Seni 


Crown  Svo,  41. 

Coarse  and  Glossary  combined,   fa. 
JVCG^'A'T:— Improved  French  and  Knglish  and  Kngllsh  and 

French  Pocket  Dictionary,    a4mo,  31. 
OLLElfnOIfFF.—iJLeXodo  para  aprender  a  Leer,  escribir  y  hablar 
el  Ingles  segun  el  sistema  de  Ollendorff.     Por  Ramon  Palen- 
7UELA  y  Juan  de  la  CarreSo.    8va,  4J.  &f.     Key  to  ditto. 
Crown  Svo,  3J. 
Metodo  para  aprender  a  Leer,  escribir  y  hablar  el  Frances, 
Begun    el   verdadero    sistema    de    Ollendortf.       Por    Teodoro 
SlmonnS.     Crown  Svo,  fa.     Key  to  ditto.     Crown  Svo,  3^.  (ui. 
E.    C.  —  Dano-Norwegian   Grammar.       A  Manual  for 
Students  of  Danish  based  on  the  Ollendotflian  System.    Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  7^.  6d.     Key  to  above.     Crown  Svo,  Jr. 
WSAKD,   /".—Charlotte  Corday.      A  Tragedy.      Edited,   with 
English  Notes  and  Notice  on  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal, 
LL.D.     Third  Edition.     i2mo,  ar,  6d. 
L'Honneur  et  I'Argent.     A  Comedy.     Edited,  with  English 
Notes  and  Memoir  of  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LL.D. 
Second  Edition.      i2mo,  y.  bd. 
'SK,   Erasmus. — Granamar    of    the    Anglo-Saion    Tongue, 
from  the  Danish  of  Erasmus  Rask.     J3y  Benjamin  Thorpe. 
Third  Edition.     Post  Svo,  %!.  fid. 


RIOLA,  HtHry.^ao-vi  to  JLearn  Russian.    A  Manual  foe  StudmtSi 
baaed  upon  the  Ollendotffian  Syatcm.    With  Preface  by  W.  S. 
S.  RalstOS.     Fourth  Edition.      Crown  Svo,  I  ii. 
Key  to  the  above.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 
A  Graduated  Russian  Reader.     With  aVocabulary,    Criwn 


ROCHE,  A.^X  French  Grammar.     Adopted  for  the  Public  Schools 

by  Ihe  Imperial  Coundi  of  Public  Instruction,     Crown  8v5,  JJ. 

Prose  and  Poetry,    Select  Pieces  from  the  best  English  Anlhors, 

for  Reding,   Composition,  and  Translation.     Second  Edilitm. 

Fcap.  Svo,  2t.  td. 

ROSING,  ^.—English-Danish  Dictionary.     Crown  Svo,  8j.  W. 

SA  YCE,  A.  iT'.— Aa  Assyrian  Grammar  for  Comparative  Puipctei 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  bd. 

The  Principles  of  Comparative  Philology.    Third  Edition- 

Of,  dd. 
S/A'CLA/R,  f.—A  German  Vocabulary.     Crown  Svo,  21. 
SMITH,. M.,   a«d   HORNBiMAN,   J?.— Norwegian     Gramniat. 

With  a  Glossary  for  Tourists.     Post  8to,  ai. 
THOMPSON,  A.  ^.—Dialogues,  Russian  and  English.    Crown 

TOSCANI,  GictiaHHi.— Italian  Conversational  Course.    Fourdi 

Edition.     t2mo,  5/. 

Italian  Reading  Course,     Fcnp.  Svo,  4/.  6rf. 

Trubner's  Catalogue  of  Dictionaries  and  Grammais  of  the 


Trubner's  Collection  of  Simplified.  Granimars  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Asiatic  and  European  Languages.      Edited  l^ 
REiNHOLn  RosT,  LL.D.     Ctown  Svo. 
I.    Hindustani,  Persian,  and  Arabic.  By  E.  H.  Palmes. 
Second  Edition.     51. 
.  II.    Hungarian,     By  I.  Singer,     41-.  &/. 

III,  Basque.    By  W.  Van  Eys.    y.  6d. 

IV.  Malagasy.     By  G.  W,  Paekek.    s'- 
V.     Modern  Greek,     By  E.  M.  Geldart.     it.  &/. 

VI.     Roumanian,     By  R.  Torceasit.     51. 
VII.    Tibetan  Grammar,    By  H.  A.  jASCHt 
VIII.    Danish,     By  E.  C.  Orre.     zs.  td. 
IX.     Turkish.     By  J.  W,  Redhouse.     los.  6 
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Triibner's  Collection  of  Simplified  Grammars  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Asiatic  and  European  X^angusLges^continued, 

X.  Swedish.    By  E.  C.  Ott£.    2s,  6d, 

XI.  Polish.    By  W.  R.  Morfill.     y,  6d. 

XII.  Pali.    By  E.  Muller.    7j.  6d, 

XIII.  Sanskrit.    By  H.  Edgren.     los.  6d. 

XIV.  Grammaire  Albanaise.    Par  P.  W.    7^.  6d, 
XV.  Japanese.    By  B.  H.  Chamberlain.    5^. 

XVI.     Serbian.    By  W.  R.  Mo"rfill.    4^.  6d, 

XVII.    Cuneiform  Inscriptions.    By  George  Bertin,  5^. 

XVIII.  PanjabI  Language.  By  the  Rev.  W.  St.  Clair 
TiSDALL.     'js,  6d, 

XIX.    Spanish.    By  W.  F.  Harvey.    3^.  6d. 

VAN LAUN, — Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  Crovvn  8vo. 
Farts  I.  and  II.  Accidence  and  Syntax.  4J.  Part  III.  Exer- 
cises.    3J.  dd, 

VELASQUEZ,  M,y  de  la  Cadena.—K  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish 
and  Knglish  Languages.  For  the  Use  of  Young  Learners 
and  Travellers.  In  2  parts.  I.  Spanish-English.  II.  English- 
Spanish.     Crown  8vo,  6s, 

A  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  Knglish 
Languages.     2  parts  in  one  volume.     Royal  8vo,  £i  47. 

T^&w   Spanish    Reader.     Passages  from  the  most  approved 
.    Authors,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Vocabulary.     Post  8vo,  dr. 

An  Kasy  Introduction  to  Spanish  Conversation.  i2mo, 
2s,  6d. 

VELASQUEZ  and  SIM0NNE,--1^&vi  Method  to  Read,  "Write, 
and  Speak  the  Spanish  Language.  Adapted  to  OUen- 
dorflf's  System.     Post  8vo,  6s,     Key.     Post  Svo,  4^. 

VIEYRA, — ^A  Ne-wr  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Knglish  Languages.  In  2  parts.  Portuguese-English  and 
English-Portuguese.    2  vols.    Post  Svo,  lOf. 

WELLER,  E,^An  Improved  Dictionary.  English  and  French, 
and  French  and  English.     Royal  Svo,  'js,  6d, 

WHITNEY,  W,  Z>.— Language  and  the  Study  of  Language. 
Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Linguistic  Science.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  lor.  6d,    • 

Language  and  its  Study,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Indo* 
European  Family  of  Languages.  Lectures.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Morris,  LL.D.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  5^. 


YOUMANS,  Eliza  ^.— First  Book  of  Botany.  Desimrf  1o 
cullivate  the  Obsemng  Powers  of  Children.  With  JM 
Erkgravings.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  ai.  U, 


8to,  iw.  6n'. 
ALEXANDER,  William,  n.D.,  Bishop  a/ Derry.St.  Augiisttne's 

Holiday,  and  olher  Poems.     Crown  8vo,  61. 
ARNOLD,   Sir   Edit-in,    CSJ.—ln.   ray  Lady's    Praise.     Btu? 

Poems  Old  and  New,  wrillen  to  [he  Honour  of  Fanny,  Mj 

Arnold.     Imperial  l6mo,  parchment,  31.  6<f. 
Poems :    National   and    Non-Oriental.      With  some  New 

Pieces.    Selected  from  the  Works  of  Sit  ED\vnj  Arnold,  C,S.I. 

Crown  8vo,  7.'.  61I. 

■,"  See  alsD  under  Obientai.. 
BADDELEV,  St.  C&tV.— Lotus  Leaves,     Frap.  folio,  hoarfs.Si-W. 


The  Lovs  Sonnets  of  Proteue.     Fifth  Edition.     Elzevir  8vo,. 

In  Vinculis.    With  Porlrait     EUevir  Bvo,  g/. 
A  Ne'w  Pilgrimage,  and  other  Poems.     Ekevir  Svo,  jt. 
BRYANT,  IV,  C— Poems.     Cheap  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.    Snud 


DASH,  Slanenr.^T ales  of  a  Tennig  Party.     Small  crown  Bvo.  Jf. 
DA  WE,  I*7/;/am.— Sketches  in  Verse.     Small  crown  Svo,  31.  ft/. 
DA  WSON,  C.  ^.—Sappho.     Small  crown  Svo,  $1. 


Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.'s  Publications.    St 

J>E  VERB,  ^a*«j'.— Poetical  Works. 

II.  The  Search  after  Pkosekpine,  elc.     y.  €d. 
t     II.  The  Legends  of  St,  Patrick,  etc.     31.  6J. 
L  III.  Alexander  the  Great,  etc.    3^.  (nf. 
I    Tha  Foray  of  Qubbd  Meave,  and  oilier  Legends  of  Ireland's 
I  Heroic  Age.     Small  crown  Svd,  y.  6d. 

Legends  of  tha  Saxon  Saints.     Smill  cro«Ti  Svo,  jr.  dJ. 
Legends  and  Records  of  the  Church  and  the  Empire. 
Small  crmvn  Svo,  31.  6,1. 
(>BSON,  Amrm.—0\a  World  Idylls,  and  other  Vetsss.     iiUevir 
Svo,  gilt  top,  &t, 
I     At  the  Sign  of  tha  Lyre.     Elzevir  Svo,  gilt  top,  6j, 
OYLE,  7.— Cause.     Small  crown  Svo,  6r. 
J>URANT,  Hltmn.—TiaxiXfi.    A  Dramatic  Poem.     Small  crown  Svo,  5/. 
DUTT,  Toru.—h.  Sheaf  Gleaned  in  French  Fields.     Demy  Svo, 
101.  &/. 
Ancient  Ballads  and  Legends  of  Hindustan.    With  an 

Introductory  Memoir  by  Edmund  GossE,      iSmo.     Cloth  extra, 

giit  top,  51. 
Elegies  and  Meniorlals.     By  A.  and  L,     Fcap.  Svo,  w.  dd. 
ELLIOTT,  E/istiisir,  Tkt  Cent  Law  Myiiiir.—'Poavas.     Edited  by  his 

son,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's,  Antigua.     2  vok. 

Crown  Svo,  iSi. 
JI^English  Verse.     Edited  by  W,  J.  Linton  and  R.  H.  Stoddard, 
H^H^         5  vols.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  51-.  eacb. 
^^^1      L  Chadcer  to  Burns. 
^^^H     XL  Translations. 

^^^B  III.  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Centithv. 
^^^f    IV.  Dramatic  Scenes  and  Characters, 
^^K       V.  Ballads  and  Romances. 

^^BpE-COOIirSON;  Lhm.-Col.—The  Empire  of  Man.     Small  crown 
^^  Svo,  2s.  <yi. 

GARRICK,  H,  S.    i-T.— India,     A   Descriptive  Poem.     Crown   Svo, 

COSSE,  EdrnuHd.—Kern  Poems.    Crown  Svo,  Ji.  Srf. 

Flrdausl  In  Exile,  and  other  Poems.     Second  Edition.     Elzevir 
10,  ^It  lop,  63. 
I  On  Viol  and  Flute ;  Lyrical  Poems.    With  Frontispiece  by  L. 
•        Alma  Tadema,  RA.,  and  Tailpiece  by  IIamo  THORNvrRor]-, 
R.A.    Elievir  Svo,  61. 
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CiC.-J  i;  Ma^-Ml/.  —  WestrnlriBler  ChiTnes,  and  other  Poems.    : 

n  8vo,  5J. 
GURNEY,  Rev.  Alfred.— T\i»  Vision  of  the  Eucharist,  and 

A  Christmas  Faggot.      Small  rrown  8vo,  5/. 
Voices  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,     Crown  8vo,  t,s. 
HARRISON,    Clifford.— to.   Hours   of   Leisure.      Second  Edition 

■n  8vo,  Sj. 
HEINE,   Ifiinric/i.—The   Love-Songs   of.      Englished   by  H.  B 

Bricgs.     Post  8vo,  pnrchmcnl,  31-.  6,1. 
HUES,  /I'on.— Heart  to  Heart.     SmaU  crmm  8™,  y. 
INGLEBY,  HolcBJnbe. — Hchoes  from  Naples,  and  Other  Poems, 

With  lUnstrations  by  his  Wife,     down  Svo,  31.  brf. 
A'£^3'.r,>!n.— PoeticalWorks.    EdiledliyW.  T.Arnold,   U 
crown  Sto,  choicely  printed  on  hiind-made  paper,  with  Port 
in  eau-forie.      Parchment   or  cloth,  lis.  ;   vellutn,  ISA     I 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  doth,  3^,  6J. 
KING,   Mrs.  Hamilton.— "C^ia   Disciples.      Tenth    Edition,     Sn 
5/,     Elievir  Edition.     Cloth  eilra,  ts. 
A  Book  of  Dreams.     Third  Edition.     Ciown  Svo,  y.  &/. 
The  Sermon  In  the  Hospital  (from  "The  Disciples").    Fcip. 

Svo,  is.     Cheap  Edition  for  distribution  j/.,  or  20r.  per  loo. 
Ballads  of  the  North,  nnd  other  Poems.     Crown  Svo,  5;. 
LANG,  ^.— XXXII.  Ballades  ia  Blue  China.     Elwvir  Svo,  51 
Rhymes  a  la  Mode.     With   Frontispiece  by  E.   A.  Abbbt. 
Second  Edition.     Ehevir  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  lop,  5/. 
Living  English  Poets  MDCCCLXXXII.     With  FrontiJineeelil 
Walter  Crane.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo.    Frintu 
on  hund-made  paper.     Parchment  or  cloth,  \%s,  j  vellami  151. 
LOCKER,   /:— London  Lyrics,     Tenth  Ediiion.      With  Portnit 
Elievlr  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  lop,  5^. 

LULWORTH,  £fTfc.— Sunshine  and  Showror,  wid  other  Fo«» 

Small  CTowtv  Svo,  5/, 
LYALL,  Sir  Alfrtd.—VWK&  written  In  India,    Eltevir  Svo,  jill 

top,  is. 


Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Tnlhner  &■  Go's  PiiMications.    83 

MORRIS,  irowj.— Poetical  "Works  of.     New  and  Cheaper  Editions. 

rii  5  vols.,  y.  each. 
Vol.  I.  conttdns  "Songs  of  Two  Worlds."    Thirteenth  Edition, 
Vol.  II.  contains  "  The  Epic  of  Hades."    Twenty-third  Edition. 
Vol.   in,  contains  "Gwen"  and   "The  Ode  of  Life."     Seventh 

Edition. 
Vol.  IV.  contains  "Songs  Unsnng"  and  "  Gycia."    Fiflh  Edition. 
Vol.  V.  contfuns  "  Songs  of  Britain."     Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  y. 
Poetical  Works.     Complete  in  i  vol.    Crown  Svo,  6f. 
The  Epic  of  Hades.     With  16  Autotype  Illostrations,  after  the 

Drawings  of  the  late  George  R.  Chapman.     4to,  clolh  extra,  gilt 

The  Epic  of  Hades.     Presentation  Edition.     4I0,  cloth  extra, 

gilt  leaves,  loi.  6,/. 

The  Lewria  Morris  Birthday  Book.     Edited  by  S.  S.  Cope- 

stAN,  with  Frontispiece  after  a  Design  by  the  late  Geo^  R. 

Chapman.     32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2S. ;  cloth  limp,  u.  bd, 

OWBN^^  >/iB.— Verse  Musings  on  Nature.     Faith  and  Freedom. 

Crown  Svo,  71.  &•/. 
PFEIFFER,  ^'mi/r.— Flowers  of  the  Night.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 
PIERCE,   y. — In   Cloud   and  Sunshine.      A  Volume  of  Poems. 

Fcup.  Svo,  51. 
POE,  Edgar  Allan. — The  Raven.     With  Commentary  by  John  H, 
Ingram.     Crown  Svo,  parchment,  6i. 

ind  17th  Centuries.     Edited  hy  W,  J. 
SI. 
RQWBOTHAM,y.  A— The  Human  Epic.    Canto  i.    Croivn  Svo, 

IJ.  bd. 
EUNEBERG,  Johan  Zki^i^'.— Nadeachda.    A  Romantic  Poem  in 
Nine  Cantoa.     Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Miss  Mabie  A, 
Brown  (Mrs.  John  B.  Shipley).     With  Illustrations.     Svo. 
\In  prefaretioH. 
SCOTT,  G.  F.  £.— Sursum  Corda  ;  or.  Songs  end  Service.    Small 
..  crown  Svo,  y. 

SBARELLE,  Zuteomit.—'Tttt  Da-nn  of  Death.    Crown  8vo,  41,  firf. 


1   Five   Volumes.      Crown 


Philip  Van  Arteveldo.     Fcap.  Svo,  31.  &/. 
The  Virgin  "Widow,  etc     Fcap,  Svo,  3^.  6d. 
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Ti:/i.VC}f.Anhliis/iof.~'BoaTas.    CoUeeted  nod  Artangeil  anew.   Tea* 

Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  7J.  (ui. 
Poems.     Library  Edition,     z  vols.     Small  crown  8vo,  i' 
Sacred  Latin  Poetry.     Chiefly  Lyrical,  Selected  and  Ansc^ei 

for  Use,    Third  Edition,  Corrected  and  Improved,    Fcap,  8to,  71, 
Twilight   and   Candleshades,      By  Exul.      With   15  Vigneltai 

Small  crown  8»o,  51. 
TYWAN,  Kalhtritu.—Laxnso    de   la    Valliere,  and  other  Poems. 

Small  crown  8vo,  jr.  &/. 
Shamrocks,     Small  crown  8vo,  Jr. 
WADDIE,  ?i.i».— Dlvina  Philosophy.     Small  crown  8vo,  Jr, 
WILSON,  Craio/arii.— Pastorals  and  Poema.     Crown  Svo,  p.  W. 
WTordsiworth  Birthday  Book.  (The).    Edited  hy  Adelaidi  id* 

ViOi.KT  Words WOKTH,    32010,  limp  cloth,  is.BJ.;  cloth eitni,w, 
■WordswfOrth,   Selections    from.      By  Wm.   Knight   and  0 

members  of  the  Wordsworth  Society.     Large  crown  Svo,    Printed 

on  hand-made  paper.     With  Port  rail.     Parchment,  I 

ind  olher  Poemi. 


NOVELS   AND   TALES. 

BANKS,  Mrs.  G.  Z.— God's  Providence  House.     Crown  8vn,  6 
BILLER,  Emma.— -UWi.     The  Story  of  a  Neglected  Girl.     Transllted 

from  the  German  by  ^.  B.  Daisy  Rost.     Crown  Svo,  61, 
CABLE,  G.    H'.— Strange  True  Stories  of  Louisiana,     Sm, 

CAIJtD,  Mona.—The  TVlng  of  AiraeL     Crown  Svo,  61, 
COLERIDGE,  Han.  Sttfken.—The  Sanctity  of  Confession, 

RomwiCE.     Crown  Svo,  $s. 
CRAWFURD,  Oraw/rf.— Sylvia  Arden,     With  Frontispiece.    CronO 

8vo,  II. 
BERING,  R-ois  CVur^if.— GIraldl  ;  or,  The  Curse  of  Love.     A  Taie  of 

the  Sects.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo,  \is, 
EBERS,  Grar^.— Margery.     A  Tale  of  Old  Nuremberg.    Translated 

from  Ihc  German  by  Ci.ara  Hell.     3  vols.     8j,  ;  paper,  ^' 
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ECKSTEIN,  Ernst.— Nero.  A  Romance.   Translated  from  the  German 

by  Claka  Bell  and  Mary  J,  Safford.     2  vols.     Paper,  5/. 
FLETCHER,  J,  5.— Andfewlina.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  \s,  bd.  %  paper 

The  -Winding  TWay.     Cromi  Svo.  \ 

FRANCIS,   i^;-ani-«.— Mosquito.     A  Tale  of  the  Mexican  Frontier. 

Crown  Svo,  31.  hd. 
GALDOS,  B.  /fern.— Leon  Roche.     A  Romance.    From  the  Spanish 

by  Clara  Bell.     2  vols.     i6mo,  cloth,  Sj,  ;  paper,  51. 
GARDINER,  Liruia.~His  Heritage.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown 

Svo,  61. 
CRAY,  Maxwdl.—T'na  Reproach  of  Annesley.     With   Frontia- 

Silence  of  Dean  Maitland.   With  Frontispiece    Crown  Svo,  6/. 
A  Talc  of  S«  Weeks. 

LlndenWumen  and  other  Stories.     Small  crown  Svo,  5/. 

By  Virtue  of  his  Office.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 

Jacob's  Letter,  and  other  Stories.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 
I/ARRIS,  Emily  Maritm.—  'L&AY  Dobbs.     A  Novel,    In  2  vols.     21s. 
HUNTER,  Hay,  and  WHYTE,    IVal/er.— My  Ducats  and   My 
Daughter,     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 


Home  Again.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  61. 

Castle  "Warlock.    A  Novel.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  Bvo,'6i. 

Malcolm.    With    Portrait   of   the  Author   engraved    on   Steel. 

Crown  Svo,  61. 
The  Marquis  of  Lossie.    With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6j, 
St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo,  6/. 
"What's  Mine's  Mine.    With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  dr. 
Annals   of   a   Quiet  Neighbourhood.     With  Frontispiece. 

Crown  Svo,  61. 
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MACDONALD.  G.— continued. 

'Wilfred  Cumbermede.    An  Autobli^raphicil   Siory. 

Frontispiece,    Crowa  Svo,  (a. 
Thomas  "Wingfold,  Curate.    With  Front ispiLte.     Crown  Svo, 

fo. 

Paul  Faber,  Surgeon.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6i. 
The  Elect  Lady.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  t 
MALET,  Z«caj.— Colonel    Enderby'a   "Wife.     A  Novel.    Witb 
Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  61. 
A  Counsel  of  Perfection,     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  S' 
jl/fZa'OiZ^jVZJ.A'iuu.—MarceJla  Grace.    An  Irish  NoveL    CwwBi 


Svo.  &. 


la  Svo,  6s. 
2r,  6^. 


A  Fair  Kioigraat.     With  Frontispiece, 

,    OGLE,  Anna  C.—A.  Lost  l:.ove.     Small  crow 

PONTOFIDDAN,     Hcnrik.  —  The     Apothecary's     Daugbteca.. 

Translated  from  the  Danish  by  GoRoms  Nielsen.     Crown  Svo,, 

3J,W. 

ROBINSON,  SWy,  C— The  Dead  Sailor,  and  other  Stories,     Crowa 

Svo,  5/, 
SA  VILE,  At/us.—A.,  Match  Pair,     a  vol 

— The   Pillar   House.      With   FronlispiecK 


STRETTON,  ^«te.— Through  a  Needle's  Eye.    A  Story.    With 

Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 
TASMA.—A.  Sydney  Sovereign,  and  other  Tales.     Crown  Svo, 

doth,  6r. 
Uncle  Piper  of  Piper's  Hill.     An  Australian  Novel.    Third 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 
In  her  Earliest  Youth.     3  vols.     Crown  Svo,  31^.  &/. 
TAYLOR,  Col.  MsadiTdis,  C.S.I,  J!IR./.A.—Seeia..     A  Novel.     Wii 

Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6s, 
Tippoo  Sultaun  :  a  Talc  of  the  Mysore  War.    With  Fronti'piec 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Ralph  Darnell.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A   Noble  Queen.     With  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
TheConfesslonsof  aThug.  With  Frontispiece,   CrownSvo.S 
Tara  ;  a  Mnhralt.^  Tale.     Willi  Frontispiece.      Cro\vn  S™,  6/. 


TOORGEYNIEFP,    /m«.— The   Unfortunate    One.      A    Novel. 

Translated  from  the  Russiaa  bj  A.  R.  Thompson,     Ctown  Svo, 

y.  fid. 
TKEHERNE,  Mn.—A  Summer  in  a  Dutch  Country  House. 

Crown  Svo,  6j. 
Within  Sound  of  the  Sea.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 


BOOKS   FOR    THE    YOUNG, 

Brave  Men's   Footsteps.     A  Book  of  Example  and  Anecdote  for 

Young  People.     By  the  Editor  of  "Men  who  have  Risen."  Willi 

4  Illustrations  by  C.  DoYLE.     Ninth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  21. 6d, 

CQXHEAD,   £/iir/.— Birds    and    Babies.      With  33   Illustrations. 

Second  Edition.     Imp.  i6mo,  cloth,  l.;. 
DAVIES,  G.  Chrisiofiksy.—'R.a.rables  and  Adventures   of  our 
School  Field  Club.    With4  IBuatratioQa.     New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  Svo,  31.  fid. 
EDMONDS,  i/iri«-i.— Well-Spent  Lives ;  a  Series  of  Modem  Bio- 
graphies.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  31.  td. 
MACKENNA,  S.  7— Plucky  FeUows.     A  Boob  for  Boys.    With 

6  Illustrations.     Fifth  Edition,     Ctown  Svo,  31.  W. 
MALET,  iataj-,— I-ltlle  Peter.     A  Christmas  Morality  for  Children  of 
any  Age.     Witli  numerous  Illustrations.     Fourth  Thousand.     Sj. 
REANEY,  Mrs.  G.  J.— Waking  and  Working ;  or.  From  Girlhood 
^  to  Womanhood,     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     With  a  Frontis- 

piece.    Crown  Svo,  31.  W. 
Blessing  and   Blessed:    a    Sketch  of  Girl    Life.      New  nnd 

Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3J.  &/. 
Rose  Gumey'a  Discovery.    A  Story  for  Girls.     Dedicated  to 

their  Mothers.     Crown  Svo,  3J.  fid. 
English  Girls ;   their  Place  and  Power.      With  Preface  by  the 

Rev,  R,  W.  Dale.     Fifth  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  aj,  W. 
Just  Anyone,   and  other  Stories.      Three  Illustrations.     Royal 
l6mo,  \s.  6d. 

Three  Illustrations.    Royal 


WOUR,  Fraiidi,  and  TURNER,  ^a-jw.— Canterbury  Chimes; 
gr,  Chaucer  Talcs  re-toid  lo  Children.  With  6  Illustrations  from 
the  Ellesmeie  Manuscript.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  y.  6d. 
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STRETTON,  Hi!ha.—X»X^d.  Lloyd's  I,aafWiU.     With  +  IU 

tions.     New  Edition.     Koyal  i6mo,  is.  td, 
WHITAKER,  /'/tfrf»«.— Christy's  Inheritance.     A  Loadon  Sloiy. 

lllusliated.      Royal  ifinio,  U.  dd. 


PERIODICALS. 

AmateuF  Mechanical  Society's  Journal.— I ireguhr. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  ajid  Ireland 
(Journal  of). — Quarletly,  is. 

Architect  {American)  and  Building  Ne'nrs. — Contains  Gcnenl 
Architectural  News,  Articles  on  Interior  Decotalion,  Siuiitirf 
Engineering,  Construction,  Boilding  Materials,  etc.  4  M-p^ 
IlluEtrstions  accompany  each  Number.  Weekly.  Annual  S)iit>- 
scciption,  3&.     Fast  free, 

Blbllothei:a  Sacra. — Quarterly,  31.  dd.  Annual  Subscription,  14^ 
I'osl  ftee. 

British  Archsological  Association  (Journal  of). — Quacteilj.Er. 

British  Chess  Magazine,— Monthly,  &C. 

British  Homceopathic  Society  (Annals  of).— Half-yearly,  W.  &£ 

BrowTiing  Society's  Papers.— Irregular. 

Caliiutta   Review. — Quarterly,  6j.     Annual   Subscription,  241,    Poll 

Cambridge  Philological  Society  (Proceedings  of). — Irrj^uUr. 
EnglishwfO man's    Revle%v.  —  Social    and    Indnstrial     Questioi* 

Monthly,  dd. 
GeologlcalMagazlne,  or  Monthly  Journal  of  Geology,  1^.  60".   Annmt 

Subscription,  iSi.     Post  free. 
Index  Medlcus. — A  Monthly  ClassiBed  Record  of  the  Current  Mediixl' 

Literature  of  the  World.     Annual  SubscHption,  50^,     Post  free. 
Indian  Antiquary. — A  Journal  of  Oriental  Research  in  Archseoiogft 

History,  Literature,  Languages,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Folk-Lon^ 

etc.     Annual  Subscription,  jfa.     Post  free. 
Indian  Evangelical  Review.— Annual  Subscription,  loj-. 
Indian  Magazine.     Monthly,  td. 
Library  Journal. — Official    Organ    of   the   Library  Associalic—  _ 

America  and  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Monthly,  2r.  6rf.    Annuli' 

Subscription,  aoi.,  or  with  Co-operative  Index,  ajj.     Post  free. 
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Mathematics  (American  Journal  of).— Quarterly,  7^.  6d,  Annual 
Subscription,  24s.     Post  free* 

Meister  (The).— Journal  of  the  Wagner  Society.    4to,  is. 

Nineteenth  Century. — Monthly,  2j.  6d, 

Orientalist  (The). — Monthly.    Annual  Subscription,  12s, 

Orthodox  Catholic  Review. — Irregular. 

Philological  Society  (Transactions  and  Proceedings  of).— 
Irregular. 

Psychical  Research  (Society  of),  Proceedings  of. 

Publishers'  "Weekly :  The  American  Book-Trade  Journal.— 
Annual  Subscription,  iSs,     Post  free. 

Punjab  Notes  and  Queries. — Monthly.    Annual  Subscription,  lor. 

Revue  Internationale. — ^Issued  on  the  loth  and  25th  of  each  Month. 
Annual  Subscription,  including  postage,  36^. 

Scientific  American. — Weekly.  Annual  Subscription,  i&r.  Post 
free. 

Supplement  to  ditto. — Weekly.  Annual  Subscription,  25J.  Post 
free. 

Science  and  Arts  (Americal  Journal  of ).  — Monthly,  2s,  6d. 
Annual  Subscription,  30$'. 

Speculative  Philosophy  (Journal  of).— Quarterly,  4s.  Annual 
Subscription,  i6j.     Post  free,  ijs. 

Sun  Artists. — Quarterly,  5j. 

Sunday  Review. — Organ  of  the  Sunday  Society  for  Opening  Museums 
and  Art  Galleries  on  Sunday.  Quarterly,  is.  Annual  Subscrip- 
tion, 4s,  6d,    Post  free. 

Theosophist  (The).— Magazine  of  Oriental  Philosophy,  Art,  Litera- 
ture, and  Occultism.     Monthly,  2s. 

Trubner's  Record. — A  Journal  devoted  to  the  Literature  of  the  East, 
with  Notes  and  Lists  of  Current  American,  European,  and  Co- 
lonial Publications.  Small  4to,  2s.  per  number.  Annual  Sub- 
scription, 10s,    Post  free. 
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EDITIONS   Of 


SHAKSPERE'S    WORKS. 


T/IE  PARCHMENT  LIBRARY  EDITION. 


THE  A  VON  EDITION. 


TJie  Text  of  these  Editions  is  mainly  that  of  Dtlius.  Wher- 
ever  a  variant  reading  is  adopted,  some  good  and  recognized 
Shaksperian  Critic  has  been  followed.  In  ru  ease  is  a  new 
rendering  of  the  text  proposed;  nor  has  it  been  thought  ne- 
cessary to  distract  the  reader's  attention  by  mtes  «r  comments 


I 


SHAKSPERE'S  WORKS. 

THE  AVON  EDITION. 

Printed   on   thin    opaqQc    paper,    and    forming    1 2   handy 
volumes,  cloth,  i8j.,  or  bound  in  6  volumes,  is^. 

The  set  of  la  volumes  may  also  be  had  in  a  cloth  box, 
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4  TH£  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  Act  i 

Solar.  My  wind,  cooling  my  btolh, 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  haim  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea, 
I  should  Dol  see  the  sand^  hour-glass  run 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats, 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew,  dock'd  in  sand, 
\'ailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs 
I'o  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  slone. 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks, 
Which  touching  but  roy  gentle  vessel's  side. 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream, 
I^arobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks. 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  wortb  this. 
And  now  worth  nothing?    Shall  I  have  the  thought 
To  think  on  this,  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought 
That  such  a  thing  bechanc'd  would  make  me  sad  ? 
But  tell  not  me  :  I  know  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

AhI.  Believe  me,  no  :  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it, 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place  ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year  : 
Therefore  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad, 
Solar.  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 
Ant.  Pie,  fie  I 

Solar,  Ifot  in  love  neither  7    Thea  let  ui  117  yon 
■rcMd, 
Became  you  are  not  merry ;  uid  'twere  u  euy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  lay  you  are  merry. 
Because   yoi   are   not   sad.     Now,   by   two-headed 

Janus, 
Nature  hath  fram'd  itraoge  fellowi  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyei 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper  ; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect 
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